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BRITISH SOCIETY OF AESTHETICS 
SECOND. NATIONAL CONFERENCE 


THE Second National Conference was attended by some eighty persons 
and a number of visitors to individual sessions. It was notable for the 
quality of the papers which were read and for the liveliness of the dis- 
cussions that followed. Cross-fertilization from many different spheres 
of interest ensured the fruitfulness of these interchanges. 

The opening session, on Friday, 24th September, on Aesthetics as a- 
Branch of Philosophy was introduced by set papers on the concept of 
Taste from two professional philosophers, Miss Eva Schaper and- 
Professor Frank Sibley. . 

The second session was on Theoretical Problems of Art Education. A 
paper by Arshi Pipa of the University of California on “Aesthetic 
Emotions and Ontological Virtues’ was read in the author’s absence. In 
it he professed the intention to define the aesthetic emotions in distinc- 
tion from artistic emotions as a basis for rectifying the distorted sense of 
reality which, he alleged, was perverted by an education based on a false 
metaphysics which has led astray Western civilization by the idea that 
man has a privileged status among the other beings.of the world. Papers 
read by Mr. Peter Gardner, a teacher in a Grammar School, Miss Rose- 
mary Hebden, who teaches in a Teachers’ Training College, and Mr. Ken 
Adams, who teaches in an art school, are given in substance in this 
number of the Journal. 

A symposium on ‘The Social Function of Art’ was held on the morn- 
ing of Sunday, 26th. Miss R. Meager was in the chair and papers were 
read by Mr. Russell Sedgwick, representing the acting profession, 
Mr. K. Mitchells, a philosopher, Dr. Helen Rosenau, an art historian, 
Dr. Hans Hess, a gallery curator, and Mr. W. Sinclair Gauldie, an 
architect. The variety of the themes brought under the umbrella of this 
Symposium and the wide diversity of approach encouraged a scintil- 
lating if not systematic interchange of views. The two papers by speakers 
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with practical experience of their arts are reported more fully (that by 
Mr. Gauldie was short and incisive enough to be given in full) and the 
others in shorter summary. 


ACTOR, AUDIENCE AND PERFORMANCE; AN ANALYSIS OF 
COHERENCY PROCESSES 


(Russell Sedgwick) 


I was first taken to see a play, in which one of my parents was perform- 
ing, when I was a bit over three years old. The playewas beyond my 
understanding and I remember little about it. What I vividly recall, 
however, was the conductor in the intervals commanding the music 
with a rhythmically imperious baton. This was so fascinating that with 
uninhibited innocence I climbed on to my seat to conduct both orchestra 
and conductor. I mention this episode by way of introducing the subject 
of coherent behaviour at the perceptual level before approaching the 
subject of integrative imagination. 


Perceptually Dominated Coherence 


“Perceptual level’ refers to activity which, skilled or not, is dominated 
by immediate sensory attention and by the discipline of a progression 
of perceived events rather than by any kind of apperceptual thinking 
about them. ‘Coherent behaviour’ implies that which is either directly 
guided by, or stimulated and patterned on, such perception. 

The definitive examples of guided behaviour are found in the pursuit 
or avoidance of animate or animated objects. Thus an echo-locating 
bat ‘homes’ on a flying insect by means of a progressive series of echoes 
to its own cries. Or the insect on hearing the locating cries may evade 
the pursuer by folding its wings and plummeting groundwards. There 
is even a known variety of moth which in the moment of folding its 
wings incidentally confuses the predator by repeating his high-frequency 
cry. This exemplifies the other type of coherence. Or take the case of a 
skilled cricketer fielding in slip to a fast bowler and another kind of bat. 
His concentrated vision takes in the bowler’s action, the flight of the 
ball, the batsman’s stroke and, as ball leaves bat, its precise direction, 
speed and trajectory. In that moment he may fling himself down and, 
hand outstretched, catch the ball at perhaps one inch and a fraction of a 
second from the ground. These activities divide into several phases. In 
the case of the fielder there are perceptual phases which may cause him 
to make anticipatory adjustments. But the final phase constitutes a unit 
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of perception which guides a unit of organic action. Neither the per- 
ception nor the interception is made up of a number of discrete parts. 
They are units in themselves brought into being by an affectively-based 
motive which informs the whole organism. The total performance is 
supra-mathematical in its intuitive deployment of organic energy. 

I now wish to turn to a type of coherency which is of particular 
concern in the theatre. This is a co-operant process in which the per- 
ceived pattern instead of guiding a predetermined motive tends to work 
as a reflective stimulus or catalyst. In relatively simple examples such as 
laughter, or shouts of rage, or singing by one or more members of a 
group the pattern is pushed through the attentive perception of others 
to similar patterys of affective excitement and expressive conduct. The 
orchestra strikes up and we may experience some expansive feeling of 
a martial or erotic, a tender, nostalgic or exalted kind which reflects the 
nature of the music and may also be mirrored in muscular kinaesthesis. 
If we dance, our movements have an impulsive form which corresponds 
to the music and the excitement. This, be it noted, is not necessarily 
imitative in the narrow sense. It may reproduce the pattern rather than 
the substance of perception and objective activity. Strict imitation, such 
as infantile echolalia, or that involuntary but saving cry of the moth, 
is only one type in the extensive range of this kind of coherence. 

In primitive societies, music and dance rituals played an essential part 
in the integration of groups. There were dances at both the initiation and 
the close of hunting and fighting expeditions; dances at seed planting 
and at harvesting; intergroup peacemaking dances and dances at the 
close of passage rites such as puberty and mourning, when a secluded 
individual was received back into the full life of a community. It seems 
probable that but for the strength and enthusiasm aroused by these 
frequent rituals such groups would not have survived and had they not 
there would have been little basis for the growth of more elaborate 
cultures. 

Another important point is that, however similar, those emotions 
which are aroused by this kind of group activity are frequently of a 
different order from those experienced in more solitary circumstances. 
The anger occasioned by individual differences is by no means identical 
with the exalted rage of a crowd. The latter is anger enhanced by the 
feeling of energic power and, as we have reason to know, can be more 
dangerous and irrational. Similar transformations may enter all other 
sentiments and emotions. These well-recognized facts have a close bear- 
ing upon the psychology of acting and the nature of what is called 
imagination. 

Another matter to be touched on here is the multiple character of 
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speech. Spoken language has three different and often conflicting values. 
The first is musical, the second is emotional, while third and last comes 
symbolic and logical meaning. This is why poetic drama presents 
peculiar difficulties. The musical insistence of the metric line, if not 
rigorously controlled, can smother the other values. 


Integrative Imagination 


We can now turn to the problem of apperceptive coherence; the 
problem of integrative thinking or imagination, and the function of . 
audiences and specialist societies in this activity. The basic thesis here 
is that integrative thought in any field is a process oforganic growth. 

` Stanislavsky, who in the theatre became the prophet and high priest 
of integrative imagination, tells the story of playing the part of Trigorin 
in The Seagull. Chekhov did not attend rehearsals or come to a perform- 
ance for some weeks after the opening. When he did, Stanislavsky 
hesitantly asked for his verdict. Chekhov said: “Wonderful! Listen, it 
was wonderful! Only you need torn shoes and check trousers.’ As he had 
been playing the part of the popular writer—popular with young 
women that is—dressed in the height of fashion, Stanislavsky was 
devastated. This remark called for a reassessment of the meaning of the 
whole play, and he tells us it was only a year later that during a per- 
formance he suddenly realized the import of Chekhov’s cryptic com- 
ment. I may add that I have never seen a performance of Hamlet which 
gave me the feeling that the actor knew what it was about. 

In How Flint and Fire Started and Grew the American author Dorothy 
Canfield gives a revealing account. “The idea’, she says, ‘comes at a time 
of generally intensified emotional sensibility . . . during hours or days 
of freshened emotional response when events that usually pass almost 
unnoticed suddenly move you deeply. . . . If this encounters the right 
focus, I get simultaneously a strong thrill of intense feeling and an intense 
desire to pass it on to other people.’ In the particular case she describes 
this focus came from a remark by an old man: ‘Seems to me I have 
never heard the brook sound so loud as it has this spring.’ (The brook, 
as she knew, had been the scene of a suicide in his family.) Miss Canfield 
went on: ‘I have no words to attempt to reproduce his voice, or to try 
to make you feel as I did . . . and I knew at the same instant that I would 
try to get that pang of emotion into a story and make other people feel 
it.’ In framing the story she tried to make it remote from the circum- 
stances of the old man by switching to a younger generation. Two lovers 
were separated by the jealousy of two old women. But as she worked on 
it she began to see the character of one of these women in a new way 
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and the story seemed to get out of hand. “The old woman stepped to 
the front of the stage and dominated the action. I did not expect this 
nor desire it.’ She was afraid that it would spoil the unity of the story. 
Thinking it over she felt that this marked the emergence of the element 
of tragic old age from which the idea had started and which she had 
tried to smother. 

Now this kind of compulsive drive arises, in my view, from the 
formative potency of any pattern which is in any way involved in a 
constructive process. One finds it in acting as in other spheres. If one 
doesn’t like the result, very often one has either to abandon the project 
or go back to some earlier point of departure. Ideas, however derived, 
when in any way entering a network of integrative thinking, have much 
the same powerful tendency as the co-operant-reflective type of e 
ception in a firmly established group. 

Brewster Ghiselin in the Introduction to his well-known symposium 
quotes examples of spontaneous formulative thinking in accounts by 
Poincaré and Henry James. He then goes on to suggest that such pro- 
cesses, though obviously conscious in the particular cases, belong to an 
unconscious type of process or emanate from some deep thingummy. 
Now no one who bas considered the matter would deny that we carry 
with us massive agglomerations of living experience the greater part 
of which is mercifully outside attentive awareness at any one moment. 
Nor would one deny that this vital mass exerts an influence on behaviour 
at every moment of life. But to refer the more spontaneous kinds of 
experience to a buried something is to confuse the whole issue. It is not 
unconscious but, like the greater part of energic life, it is involuntary and 
in certain circumstances compulsive. 

I must now refer to Diderot’s famous ‘Paradox of Acting’. In its 
extreme form the paradox is that to move the audience the actor must 
himself remain unmoved. In all ages and countries and even in the most 
- formally traditional kind of play actors have rejected this view. It can 
even be shown that Diderot himself did not believe it. But that belongs 
to history. The real point is that Diderot was infuriated by the melodious 
but frequently incoherent ranting and pretentiousness of the classical 
theatre. Like many after him and Shakespeare before him he wanted 
the theatre to bear a meaningful relation to life. He himself wrote plays 
with this in view and they were badly performed and contemptuously 
regarded by actors trained in the old tradition. Lee Strasberg, of the 
New York Actors Studio, has well said: ‘The Paradox is a challenge to 
the actor to recognize the high nature of his art; a plea that he discipline 
and control the flow of his imagination and feeling. In an era which 
worshipped the actor of sudden inspiration and delighted in thrilling 
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bits of stage business, Diderot called on the actor to recognize his 
responsibility to the play . . . and to the whole theatre.’ 

Yet this leaves us still with the fascinating problem of the kinds of 
emotion a skilled and disciplined actor, happily aware that he is in the 
presence of an audience, may in fact experience. The solution begins to 
emerge when we examine the word ‘sensibility’, long fashionable and 
still used. Talma, a fine French actor of the late eighteenth century, 
defined sensibility as ‘that faculty of exaltation which agitates an actor 
... and enables him to enter into the most tragic situations and the most 
terrible passions as if they were his own’. Compare this with Descartes 
on ‘the divine enthusiasm of poets’ and Sir Henry Irving’s reference to 
the “electric force of a strong personality’. These statements in my view 
>—which is based both on acting experience and analysis of like processes 
—indicates a generalized elative energy which picks up particularized 
images of emotive situations and enables an artist to transmute them 
into coherent form. | 

Note also here that a particularized emotion may determine not only 
the way we behave but the way we think. In anger we think of ways 
of. discomforting the cause of the irritant situation, in love of ways of 
pleasing the loved one, and so on. This I call counter-stimulation. The 
pattern of a situation or image which may arouse a congruent emotive 
pattern may itself be so enlivened. Moreover in a previous section 
reference was made to the way in which socially aroused excitement 
may reinforce emotional attitudes, some of which may be implanted 
by suggestion. I know of no school of psychology which would deny 
this. In the theatre an actor is at the focus of acutely interested attention. 
Thus he not only communicates a mood- but gets it back, not only by 
way of overt reactions but in the very way the public breathes and 
expires. In The Actor Prepares Stanislavsky describes a trial performance 
of Othello by a student. After an inhibiting period of self-consciousness 
the student says: ‘I was suddenly seized with rage. For several moments 
I cut loose from everything about me. I flung out the famous line 
“Blood, Iago, blood!” I felt in these words all the injury of a trusting 
man... my emotion was aroused. Besides it almost seemed as though 
the listeners strained forward, and that through the audience there ran 
a murmur. The moment I felt this approval a sort of energy boiled up in 
me. . . the footlights and the black hole disappeared . . . and I was free 
of all fear.’ In this Stanislavsky is said to have described an early experi- 
ence of his own, and this is indeed what frequently happens. 

George Ross, the playwright, in an address to the Gallery First 
Nighters which he gave me to read, remarked on ‘the galvanic current 
that passes between the audience and the actors and back again to the 
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audience’. George Devine, the fine character actor and director of the 
Royal Court Theatre, in a personal communication, described the pro- 
cess in another way. “During performance,’ he wrote, ‘one is split 
between the pretended person and the controlling or real person. The 
controlling person . . . has emotional antennae which pick up audience 
behaviour, and mechanisms to deal with these signals. It has always 
been my contention that “stars” have highly developed antennae for 
being liked and admired.’ Henry Irving also wrote: ‘It is easier to detect 
a flaw in an actor's impersonation than an improbability in a book. The 
man enacts a character before many—a false intonation jars immediately 
upon the ear, an unnatural look or gesture is promptly convicted before 
the eye. The co-aperation of sensibility and intelligence of which Talma 
speaks has thus to be conducted under the most exacting conditions. 
There must be no suggestion of effort. The essence of acting is its ap- 
parent spontaneity.’ And Ralph Richardson in a recent television inter- 
view referred to the continual experiment which an actor may carry 
out at every performance. For this the audience provides both the 
measure and the incentive. You see it all comes together. The living 
equations work. 

There is much more that can be said and an immense field for explora- 
tion. The Gestalt theorist Kurt Lewin has remarked that we need a 
world in miniature in which we can study the processes of man in 
society. What better place than the living theatre? That, rather than 
some rat-infested academic hole, should be our laboratory. Some like 
to talk of psychology in depth, and the psychological hell of thwarted 


lives. I have tried to indicate here one which moves in another direction. 


eeraa 


Dr. Mitchells spoke on “The Work of Art in its Aesthetic Isolation 
and in its Social Setting’. He agreed that the divorce of art works from 
the social settings and functions for which most works of art in the past 
were designed hampers and depletes aesthetic enjoyment. In particular 
where a work of art was designed to be collectively enjoyed its isolation 
from the shared experience of others makes appreciation and enjoyment 
jejune. A further stage in the divorce of the art work from its proper 
social setting or occasion was encouraged by modern methods of mech- 
anical reproduction as exemplified by recorded music, graphic repro- 
ductions and the television screen. Later in his paper, however, Dr. 
Mitchells showed himself a keen advocate of the advantages to be derived 
from reproductions of pictorial art and recorded music, attacking their 
opponents. His argument was deployed on the ground of ‘isolation from 
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social context’ and took for granted the aesthetic adequacy of pictorial 
and musical reproduction. 


-Dr. Rosenau spoke on some sociological aspects of late eighteenth- 
century architecture in France. 

The Encyclopédie provides the background for the thought of late 
eighteenth-century architects, especially with regard to function, whilst 
the Physiocrats dealt with the importance of agriculture and Mercier | 
with the problems of an ever-growing population in towns, especially 
in Paris. Artists and architects worked in close connexion with the intel- 
lectuals of the period and although these stimulated thought, they had 
no means of implementing their vision. This naturallyled to an emphasis 
on ideal rather than practical planning. New ideas in the abstract could 
do no more than generate novel forms, but did not ensure artistic quality. 
‘Here two other elements are significant. Firstly, the continuity of artistic 
tradition in France, which had been established since the Middle Ages. 
Their clarity of outline and sensitiveness in interpretation had been 
prized over the centuries. Secondly, the archaeological interest in 
antiquity, especially in Rome, had opened French eyes to those very 
qualities of monumentality in Roman art which could be adapted 
readily to late eighteenth-century needs. The result, therefore, was not 
Neo-Classicism, a copy of ancient forms, especially of the orders as 
usually understood, but a novel style of the Age of Enlightenment, 
which was harmonious and austere in tendency, inspired by social ideals, 
but unconcerned with archaeological correctness. 7 

Three factors—a novel social consciousness, the French artistic 
tradition and the impact of Roman art—were thus united in providing 
the inspiration for ideal plans, which influenced the future. 

Dr. Rosenau’s talk was illustrated by admirably chosen slides, which 
amply bore out both her point about the importance of social ideology 
in the iconography of the period under review and her warning that 
‘new ideas in the abstract . . . did not ensure artistic quality’. 


Dr. Hess, who is Curator of the City of New York Gallery and visit- 
ing lecturer at the University of York, spoke on “The Artist in an Indus- 
trial Society’, which had been the theme of a lecture delivered at York 
in April 1964 at a conference on “The Place of the Visual Arts in an 
Industrial Society’ (published by the Department of Adult Education, 
University of Hull). The foundation for his thesis was given by the 
two sentences: We do not understand a work of art at all, if we take 
it out of its social and ideological context and treat it aesthetically as a 
work of art per se’ and “The arts always had a social function, the defini- 
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tion and propagation of the prevailing ideology’. An ideology is the 
complex framework of thoughts, assumptions, aspirations and beliefs in 
which man comes to terms with his social existence and it is in his arts 
that these beliefs—all of them false, yet all of them active, formative 
and relevant—find visible expression. Strangely enough art never 
represents reality. In Christian civilization, Dr. Hess maintains, art has 
co-operated in the ‘opium’ function of religion to supply man with the 
unfulfillable dreams as a solace for his earthly misery created by his 
masters. It is necessary to destroy the “‘bourgois myth’ that art lives in a 
world of higher aspirations in a region bordering on the realm of 
ideality, whereas in fact it has always been an instrument of power in 
the hands of the ruling classes. Industrial society is characterized, with 
Marx, as a cult of production—'we live in a world of production for 
production's sake’—and the artist fulfils his historic function anony- 
mously in the advertising agencies. But the industrial world of today is a 
world from which myth has been eliminated and the artist—the in- 
veterate myth-maker whose function is gone—has invented his own 
myth of art for art’s sake. “The artist as a self-appointed genius arises 
exactly at the moment when society has no more demands to make on 
him.’ The artist reflects the great modern myth of the freedom and 
uniqueness of the individual and the right of each person to do in free- 
dom what he pleases. “As such he is the exact counterpart of the myths of 
free enterprise. He is the entrepreneur, the self-made man, the hero of 
early capitalism.’ The modern artist lives in accordance with the myths 
which he himself has created, the myth of the autonomy of art—of the 
work of art as a unique and wholly personal creation of a unique 
individual. Thus comes to the fore a basic paradox. In an actual society 
which is solely directed towards the ever-greater production of goods 
and services the belief in the higher things of life lingers on. We expect 
art to satisfy the higher aspirations of mankind, but here is the conflict: 
the assumption that mankind has these higher aspirations whilst organ- 
ized industrial society has no such aspirations at all nor does it need them. 
The conflict between private ownership and the highly social character 
of the forms of production produces schizophrenic results and in the 
case of the artist the corresponding split between his social function in 
the service of the true fetish of our society—the industrial product— 
and his human condition expressed in his existential alienation from self 
and society, in the myth of the unique individual and the creation of 
the unique work of art. 

Three sessions were devoted to Aesthetics of Contemporary Art—a 
preponderance reflecting the scope of the papers which were submitted. 
In the first session Dr. J. P. Hodin, an art critic, spoke on ‘Is there an 
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aesthetics of Modern Art? Mr. C. R. Brighton, a painter and art 
teacher, on ‘Subject and Object Relationship in Contemporary Art’ and 
Mr. Arnold Whittick, an architect and historian of architecture, on 
‘Representational and Abstract Art’. 

Mr. Hodin claimed that the criterion of modernity in art lies in its 
violent rejection of the tradition of European art and its acceptance of 
primitive, prehistoric and non-European aesthetics. There was not one 
coherent aesthetics of modern art but an eruption of various contradic- 
tory aesthetic theories. The word ‘aesthetics’ is discredited and mislead- 
ing by virtue of its too close connection with ideal beauty, but none 
the less Dr. Hodin claimed that the constructive relationship between 
art criticism and aesthetics is a crucial one for modeygn art. Dr. Hodin 
further suggested that in the concept of Beauty there might be a way out 
of the Existentialist dread, the regression into Primitivism, the gospel of 
ugliness and the superficiality of stylistic eclecticism and mannerism. 

Mr. Brighton spoke on the importance in contemporary art of the 
artist’s media and the materials in which he works. His paper is given in 


SUBJECTIVE AND OBJECTIVE RELATIONSHIPS IN MODERN ART 
(Christopher Brighton) 


It is not uncommon for the history of art to be seen as a part of the 
general intellectual matrix and for certain changes in form or content in 
the arts to be correlated with developments in other subjects. A recent 
paper, published in the American Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism 
stated quite baldly that ‘artistic developments’ are ‘a part of the history 
of ideas’. Without, for one moment, denying that this statement has at 
least a partial truth. it is, I think, worth while enquiring into that which 
is idiomatic to particular arts and considering the character and possible 
influence of the actual materials which make up the works themselves 
and the relationship between such materials and art as an aspect of ideas. 

The artist, as all of us, is limited in his communication by the proper- 
ties of his media. What he has to say and the materials and techniques 
he uses must, somehow, be welded into a work—some materials and 
techniques are grossly unsuitable for some types of expression. It would 
be inadequate to express sexual passion through the media of chemical 
formulae—they have a different set of possibilities. Likewise no one 
would present a legal argument in mathematical symbols. The painter, 
the sculptor and the film director have either to adapt their aims to the 
possibilities of their means of expression or select a means of expression 
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which can exactly fulfil their artistic aspirations or, as is more usual, 
‘work out a compromise between the two. 

The traditional forms of the visual arts, the painter’s paint, the sculp- 
tors marble or bronze, were from classical times until the late nine- 
teenth century set forms of art and all artistic problems had to be solved 
and artistic expression mage within the techniques and physical qualities 
traditional to these particular materials. This limitation engendered in 
the artist a very high degree of skill in a limited number of tasks and a 
high degree of sensitivity towards similarly limited sets of physical 
qualities. 

The expansion of the physical and technical aspects of every art form 
over the past hundred years has made such specialized sensitivity, except 
in a few individuals, subordinate to an appreciation of the more general 
expressive properties of an almost infinite number of qualities and rela- 
tionships between them. The process of creation, which was centred upon 
minute decisions within limited materials, has been extended to involve 
the actual choice of materials, of tools and of techniques. 

There are, then, two distinct but related aspects to the investigation 
of the relationship between what a work is and what a work says. In one 
we are concerned with minute variations and inflections in the use of 
materials which, because of their constant use, have become familiar 
enough to form a base for the artist’s dialogue with the spectator. In the 
other such small changes in the physical substance of the work are often 
irrelevant beside the broad treatment of materials, which have physical 
forms and behaviour under technical manipulation that are surprising 
to the onlooker and sometimes to the artist himself—expanding the 
dialogue to involve not only the ideas and emotions which are part of 
the artist’s intention, but also his own discoveries in the act of creating 
the work. Mastery, if we can still use the word, ceases to be an aspect of 
skill and becomes an ability to recognize and employ such unexpected 
qualities for artistic ends. 

Within this relatively new approach to materials there are patterns of 
relationship between techniques and materials on the one hand and 
qualities of meaning and expression on the other, between the objective 
and subjective elements of the work. For the purposes of this paper I am 
going to limit my discussion of this problem to the “found object’ with 
some references to modern ‘made’ sculpture. 

There appear to be two poles to these relationships, one in which we 
might say that the physical forms of the object have only a minimal 
relevance to its meaning, when its identity is so important to the work 
that its plastic qualities are of no significance; the other when the identity 
of the object is irrelevant and the whole emphsasis is upon the shapes, 
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colours and textures of the material. The clearest example of the former 
case is Marcel Duchamp’s Fountain exhibited at the Armory Show in 
New York during 1917. This was, simply, a urinal—though to describe 
it fully it must be called ‘a urinal in an art exhibition’. Its artistic effect 
is almost wholly expressed in these words: there is no need to see it for 
an appreciation of its expression or to catch the idea behind it. Its physi- 
cal forms and colours are of only minimal importance compared with 
its existence as an identity with strong personal and social associations. 
As an art object it is a comment on, rather than a work of, art and also a 
comment on concepts of form aad conventions of behaviour. It pre- 
sents an almost completely non-plastic image. The opposite pole is 
represented by the work of purely plastic qualities, an object in which 
the physical forms are as completely relevant as they are irrelevant to 
the appreciation of the Duchamp Fountain. Examples of this in modern 
work are to be found in the pieces of granite, found and marked by 
Max Ernst and Giacometti while working together in Maloja during 
1935. Ernst writes in a letter dating from this time: 


Alberto Giacometti and I are afflicted with sculpture fever. We work on granite 
blocks, large and small, from the moraine of the Forno glacier. Wonderfully polished 
by time, frost and weather, they are in themselves fantastically beautiful. No human 
hand can achieve such results. Why not, therefore, leave the spade work to the elements 
and confine ourselves to scratching the runes of our own mystery? 


This may not illustrate as pure a position as does Duchamp’s Fountain, 
the will of the artist to work is nor as completely negated as in that case, 
but the complete or almost complete acceptance of the physical object 
and its artistic implications by Ernst and Giacometti does illustrate a 
position in which the plastic qualities of the object are in complete 
ascendance. 

It is the ‘found object’ which forms the most complete antithesis to 
the ideals of craftsmanship that were and are present in the academic 
approach to art, and as such they present a theoretical problem which, 
I believe, is basic to the understanding or acceptance of a great deal of 
modern art. One of the best interpretations of this phenomenon is con- 
tained in an idea which I heard, but regret I cannot attribute. This is that 
in recognizing a natural object as a work of art the artist, through the 
identification of its form with his own taste, vision or ideas renders the 
non-expressive expressive. This is, of course, not only applicable to the 
‘found object’, although these are characterized by the fact that a single 
decision was made. The same principle can be applied where many such 
decisions are made—in fact in any form in which the artist is able to 
identify his will with natural (as opposed to contrived) qualities in his 
material, with what might be called the ‘timbre’ of his medium. The 
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material then becomes a formative influence in the creation of the work, 
and the artist seeks to integrate the subjective with the purely objective 
qualities of his media rather than using only some qualities of the media 
as a means to portray symbols. Thus modern painting and sculpture 
have not only altered our approach to art but, I believe, our approach 
to the whole of the visible world itself. 
The ability to think and feel intuitively about the expressive qualities 
. of the material has, as I have already suggested, been a cornerstone of 
the modern sculptural tradition, and we are fortunate that two of the 
greatest modern sculptors, Constanin Brancusi and Henry Moore, have 
expressed themselves on the subject: “Your hand thinks’, Brancusi 
wrote, ‘and follows the thoughts of the material’. Moore expresses a 
similar idea but with a qualification: ‘Every material has its individual 
qualities,’ he writes. ‘It is only when the sculptor works direct, when 
there is an active relationship with his material, that the material can 
take its part in the shaping of an idea’. Moore’s remark implies that, 
unlike other means of communication, the forms of a sculptor’s material 
are not conceptual—that for the object to become subject it must be 
physically apprehended by the artist and cannot be mentally recreated 
in the conception of the work, and this obviously presents a key dis- 
tinction between at least some of the arts and non-artistic expression. 
- But in the work of Moore and Brancusi alike we find that the develop- 
ment of a series of subject and object relationships within the creation 
of the work can be seen as an aspect of the ‘found object’ principle. The 
act of ‘finding’ is placed in a formal context, but the qualities of the 
material, its softness or hardness, its texture and density, smoothness or 
roughness can still suggest and interpret ideas and emotions which 
would not have been a part of the work without their stimulus. It is 
this that I mean when I speak of the idiomatic quality of the arts; and 
if the final object is a part of the history of ideas, it is also something 
unique—the particular object made subjective. 


aeeie aen m i neem 


. Mr. Whittick emphasized in opposition to previous speakers the 
continuity between contemporary art and the art of past ages and 
argued that however much contemporary art may differ in its forms, 
techniques and content from traditional art both are appreciated and 
assessed qua art for their quality of formal unity alone. The primacy of 
formal coherence, he maintained, applies equally to abstract and to 
figurative art, to the art of today and to the art heritage from the past. 
His paper contained in an appendix, which owing to the exigencies of 
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time was not read, a questionnaire which he had put to thirteen com- 
posers concerning their methods of composing. 


The second session devoted to The Aesthetics of Contemporary Art, 
with Professor C. A. Mace in the Chair, was opened by two papers. 
Mrs. Frélich’s paper was an acute discussion of the principles intrinsic to 
Abstract Expressionism and to New Realism or Pop Art, as it is popu- 
larly known, and of the paradoxes inherent in their practice. In a paper 
entitled ‘A Psychological Approach’ Professor R.W. Pickford showed 
that an important change took place from about the beginning of this 
century in the relationship between unconscious phantasy and the con- 
scious aims of art. Unconscious material found its way into earlier art 
through disguises provided by what Fairbairn called the ‘art work’. In 
Christian art aggressive phantasies found a wide field of expression in 
themes of torture and martyrdom, for instance, and sexual phantasies 
in themes such as in the Annunciation. Religion provided the socially 
acceptable umbrella to cover these phantasies. In the work of certain 
artists like Pieter Breughel and Bosch the unconscious theme almost 
broke through, and in that of others, like Goya and Van Gogh, they 
broke through even more clearly during mental disturbance. The 
Surrealist artists exploited unconscious phantasy material as the direct 
subject matter of their art, and it is not true that their work was ‘syn- 
thetically unconscious’. They too needed a socially acceptable umbrella, 
and this was provided by theories about the relationship of their art to 
social and intellectual changes, as a vehicle of new and revolutionary 
thought. The end of the Surrealist movement is well seen in the work 
of Jackson Pollock, for instance, who obliterates unconscious symbols 
by a ‘new’ technique, and so reinstates the ‘art work’ in a different way. 

Professor Pickford’s talk was very fully illustrated by slides. 


The second session on Aesthetics as a Branch of Philosophy, on 
Sunday, 26th, opened with a disappointment in that Mr. Najder was 
prevented by illness from presenting his paper on The Method of Philo- 
sophical Aesthetics. Lively and far-ranging discussion was ably intro- 
duced by Mrs. Olga Meidner in a paper which opened with the declara- 
tion that in the twentieth century aesthetics is not a branch of philosophy 
but of psychology. The Conference ended with a deeply thought-out 
paper by Mr. Michael Podro and reply by Professor Wollheim. 
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painting. These two involve diametrically different interrelations be- 
tween the art work and the critic or the act of criticizing. In between 
these poles lie many intermediate activities—such as conventional or 
unconventional representational painting where the objects represented 
are presented by the external world but the artist does the painting him- 
self by his own activity and the phenomenologically interesting ‘op’ 
art where the artist works more or less as an*engineer and the activity 
of the work of art occurs as an optical phenomenon in the viewer's 
eyes. But consideration of the extremes should be most illuminating. 
Pop Art is in a way a return to the object as an avant garde movement 
after abstract painting by literally presenting the ordinary object itself, 
not a painted representation of it, or else by making large images for 
serious or satiric contemplation from the banal images of advertising 
and newspapers to which one normally gives only fleeting attention. 
One of its first exponents, Robert Rauschenberg, had a large .retro- 
spective exhibition at the Whitechapel Gallery two years ago. Into the 
context of an abstract painting he fastened photographs of objects, 
clocks or radios that were functioning, and made subtle visual puns 
between painting and everyday objects or between levels of images. ` 
For instance one of his paintings embodied the visual pun between an 
orange spot and a still life painting of an orange and a photograph of an 
orange and the written word ‘orange’. It forced the spectator to shift 
his way of looking at things several times within the same picture, as 
a good joke does. He formulated his activity aptly in the statement: 
‘I act in the region between art and life.’ Other painters and sculptors, 
in the way in which avant garde artists do, hurried to the extreme of this 
position by giving up more and more of the painterly context and inter- 
play with the object and presenting either the object increasingly on its 
own or merely the image of a banal environmental image say from the 
comics or tabloid papers. This tendency was well exemplified in an 
exhibition of post-war art at the Tate Gallery last year and also in the 
American section of the Venice Biennale. For instance, one pop artist 
presented earlier in an elegant formal context of geometrical painting 
a bathroom shower spray with real light from a concealed electric bulb 
spreading from it as water would—an almost poetical ‘conceit’. This was 
partly transformed and commented on by juxtaposition and paint: 
Later he presented barely a white washbasin attached to a black canvas 
—just by itself, no comment. Or Warhol presented first a complex of 
overlapping and richly interfering silk-screen copies of a tabloid photo- 
graph that had a certain painterly richness in their accidental irregulari- 
ties and colour interferences and even a certain formal structure in the 
irregularly repeated rectangles. Later he carried this to the extreme, 
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presenting only an enlarged silk-screen reproduction of a photograph 
of afilm star. A popsculptor, Chamberlain, ‘presents’ obsolete or wrecked 
cars, which have been crushed into a more or less neat rectangular shape 
by a car demolition machine, as themselves ready-made sculpture. The 
complete self-destroying extreme of this activity is in the Artists’ 
Supermarket in New York, where ordinary supermarket items—tins 
of Heinz soup signed by artists or plastic replicas of them—can be bought 
for very high prices. 

The Pop Art movement is not a straightforward critical satire of 
‘society as was the somewhat similar Dadaist movement between the 
wars. It is more a delight or satisfaction in what is in the modern city 
and an. endless repetition of it or a participation as artists in the endless 
repetition of industrial production. In pop art a great proportion of the 
creative activity—or that activity involved which is different from what 
any non~artist or non-critic could do in buying a washbasin or a smashed- 
up car or a photograph of Marilyn Monroe—consists in making the 
aesthetic judgement: “This object is worthy of detached sustained con- 
templation. This is beautiful—out of all context of its place and use in 
ordinary life—stop and look.’ This attitude demands the cessation of 
the ulterior motives with which one normally looks at useful articles 
or commercial images. The veil of utility and intentions is rent and one 
sees them new in their forms and is sophisticatedly aware of the joke 
of their being there. Thus the spectator can exactly repeat the experience 
of the artist, looking hard for the first time at something banal without 
being excluded from the mysterious act of actually making it. His 
activity is in seeing significances into it, seeing the joke or making up 
apt jokes of his own, seeing it as a form. In a sense, if he has appreciated 
it, he has done it; he has by his attention transformed an ordinary object 
into an object of art. 

This results in various paradoxes. Is a given object a work of art or 
not depending on who says it is? Is the same object a better work of art 
if it is found or selected by a better critic or artist or placed in a better 
museum? Is a broken-up car a work of art in a museum and a broken- 
up car in a car dump not or vice versa? (Was a particularly elegant and 
spectator-involving object in a recent exhibition at the Tate, which. 
consisted of a white translucent curtain and a red sign with ‘Fire Exit’ 
written on it, less a work of art than the white washbasin attached to & 
black canvas which was its companion, simply because it was a fire 
exit?) Thus arise absurdities which are, however, in a way apt because 
this kind of art functions partly by making witty or ironical or simply 
hysterical comments on its environment. Thus it is that such paintings, 
like jokes that cannot bear repetition or like a shock of surprise which is 
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not a surprise the second time, become rapidly obsolescent. (In a recent 
discussion of avant garde art on the third programme it was commented 
“Art aspires to the condition of cooking’.) 

But such paradoxes are more importantly illuminating of the new 
and different relations between spectator and object—the object is not 
in itself an object of art; it becomes one only through its relation to 
him. This is the inverse of the usual situation in which.the artist or col- 
lector becomes such through the works of art he has made or collected. 
‘The work of art might be said to exist in the logical space between the 
spectator and itself-as-an~independent-object. He creates it as art by 
the attention he brings to it. So these paradoxes bring the art object, the 
artist and the spectator closer together. 

And then what happens when artist, art object and samor do come 
together? What becomes of the critic’s function when the artist has 
appropriated his usual function of saying “This object is worth looking 
‘at’, and thereupon signing it? In the detached serious or sophisticated 
contemplation of any object one can find some illuminations—about the 
civilization which produced it or the civilization which produced the 
industry which produced it, the beauty of cracked and twisted metal, 
the interplay of violent accident and nature as corrosion and industrial 
design, or sociological reflections on the love of speed, death in violence, 
planned obsolescence and the destroying industry. The spectator shares 
the world of the artist and of the art object—that is, the given everyday 
world of an industrial urban society—and he can articulate new insights 
gained when full, long attention is focused on any one of its details 
presented in a pop art work. This might be like a sort of aesthetic 
sociology. In a wider context such art might be judged as ‘a social 
phenomenon—What are its environmental and social causes? Does it 
merely reflect them or embody them or comment on them? If the last, 
what does it‘say? Where did it come from and where is it going? Is it 
worth going there? Such questions can be pertinently asked about it 
by the reflective observer and may illuminate more than that section of 
the world isolated in a museum. Or the critic may describe the new 
attitude towards the world or the new way of being in the world when 
art and life become continuous, when useful objects are isolated from their 
use and the everyday world in the artist’s studio gets attached literally to 
his canvas. The situation in which one can no longer tell whether a 
given object is a work of art or a used-up useful object is absurd. As the 
ultimate absurdity is inclined to do, it leads to a sort of science fiction 
state of utterly detached observation of an environment meant to be 
‘used, Like an archaeologist from another planet, one can look at the 
paraphernalia of life without involvements in its functions. One can 
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thus start to look at everything independently of its use and context 
in a detached aesthetic frame of mind, The extreme stage of this state 
of mind would be paralysis in pure stunned contemplation of all sur- 
rounding objects and industrial products abstracted from their proper 
purposes and use. This was beautifully exemplified in the film The Red 
Desert, but in the film mental paralysis or dissociation was taken as 
cause rather than as effect of aesthetic contemplation of the industrial 
landscape. 

But must the aesthetic observer or critic be thus limited to describing 
and reflecting on what is in the gallery or can he also judge whether it 
ought to be there? Once the artist has taken over the critic’s essential 
function of aesthetic judgement, how can the critic take it back again? 
Suppose the critic or spectator were to draw the line sharply and say: 
‘This washbasin is not a work of art, it is a washbasin.’ In the present 
situation this might seem like usurping authority, might somehow turn 
him into an unlicensed artist. But then who does issue artists’ licences? 
The whole question of the source of authority becomes problematical 
once the work of art is more or less defined by having been selected by 
an artist rather than the artist being distinguished through the quality of 
the work of art he has created. Indeed, this is a circular definition and 
leads to the internal contradiction from which the movement at present 
seems to be dying out. For if all the objects in ordinary life are essentially 
worthy of aesthetic contemplation, then there is really no need for artists 
to select them nor for museums to isolate them. One is surrounded by 
relatively inexpensive objects of art in the kitchen, and everybody can 
be his own artist and any place a museum. 

In fact, following this dialectical path with admirable logic, the move-. 
ment has degenerated literally into an artistic supermarket where one can 
buy for a hundred dollars or so tins of soup, etc., or replicas of them, 
signed by artists. But it has had the effect of changing the way of looking: 
and the attitude involved in looking at the industrial environment and 
turning much that was irritating and hideous but fairly inescapable into 
something which can be enjoyed with amused detachment as Pop Art. 

The other tendency of contemporary art goes in the direction oppo- 
site to that of selecting the given as creation. It moves towards creation 
out of no given or the minimum possible given. The artist creates not 
only his own paintings but also his own world and the laws by which 
it operates, its own intrinsic aim and even himself, out of the act of 
painting. He simultaneously creates and destroys paintings, the pos- 
sibility of painting, and himself. This painting is called Abstract Expres- 
sionism and was illuminatingly named by the American critic Harold 
Rosenberg ‘Action Painting’. ‘At a certain moment the canvas began 
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to appear to one American painter after another as an arena in which 
to act rather than as a space in which to reproduce, redesign, analyse or 
express an object, actual or imagined. What was to go on the canvas 
was not a picture but an event.’ Such painting might be likened to the 
exploration of a land that does not yet exist—which comes into being 
by being explored or more abstractly to the series of real numbers in 
which new operations create new kinds of numbers. For instance the 
mathematician who decided that it was a permissible operation to 
subtract a larger number from a smaller number thereby created nega- 
tive numbers and all their possibilities. Jackson Pollock who decided 
(by doing it, not by thinking it) that it was possible to paint a picture 
with his own bodily movements and paint which left a trace of them, 
created a new field of possibilities in painting. 

This sort of painting also generates its own group of paradoxes. 
(Perhaps all movements in painting contain their own intrinsic paradoxes 
from which they eventually die or are transformed, and a dialectical 
history of painting might be written. But it is a characteristic of con- , 
temporary art that it rushes to its own extremes, so the intrinsic para- 
doxes become more rapidly and vividly evident.) For the critic the para- 
dox is: if painting is essentially an action without any extrinsic goals, 
then how can the resulting painting be judged as an aesthetic object? 
A consistent critic of this conviction could only logically distinguish 
between -real actions and unreal actions (what would they be?) or 
pretended real actions—those whose aim was really thought out before- 
hand but slyly concealed. As with Pop Art, the possibility of making a 
clear distinction between ‘good’ and ‘bad’ paintings tends here to get 
lost in metaphysically arguable distinctions between real action and 
pseudo-action, new or not new, moral good and bad. Thus it is that 
Rosenberg, considering such painting as essentially actions or segments 
of life, tends to judge them almost morally. I quote Rosenberg again: 
‘With traditional aesthetic references discarded as irrelevant, what gives 
the canvas its meaning is not psychological data but role, the way the 
artist organizes his emotional and intellectual energy as if he were in 
a living situation.—The test of any of the new paintings is its seriousness 
—and the test of its seriousness is the degree to which the act on the 
canvas is an extension of the artist’s total effort to make over his ex- 
perience—Action Painting has extracted the element of decision inherent 
in all art in that the work is not finished at its beginning but has to be 
carried forward by an accumulation of ‘right’ gestures. In a word, 
Action Painting is the abstraction of the moral element in art; its mark 
is moral tension in detachment from moral or aesthetic certainties; and 
it judges itself morally in declaring that picture to be worthless which 
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is not the incorporation of a genuine struggle.’ But these are not the 
criteria usually given or accepted. His real criterion of the excellence of 
a painting is whether doing the painting has transformed the artist— 
the effect of the act of painting on the artist. According to such a criterion 
one ought to be able to find traces of the painting’s transforming power 
in the personality of the artist. But suppose that you meet the artist 
afterwards and find that he isn’t transformed. Would you judge the 
paintings by the personality of the artist or because of the qualities of 
the paintings themselves would you say that the artist must have under- 
gone some inner transformation whether it is noticeable or not—that 
in life he only exhibits his superficial mask or external concerns? The 
first alternative seems excessively superficial, but the second seems to 
drain the assertion of all empirical content. Paintings and painter define 
each other in a way that becomes circular. One would want to say not 
that the value of the paintings could be found in the quality of the artist’s 
life, but rather the opposite. The paintings are what one actually sees. So 
it is really the moral quality of the objects—of the paintings as given 
objects—which one is trying to find and judge. And at the same time 
it is the more or less aesthetic qualities of the artist’s life that are relevant 
and illuminating. Thus considering paintings as essentially actions has 
the effect of reversing the activities of ethics and aesthetics or at least 
dissolving the boundaries between them. In this way ethical terms, in 
fact ethical ‘good’, become applicable to objects of art and aesthetic 
terms, aesthetic ‘good’, become applicable to the life of the artist. The 
question “Can a bad man paint a good picture? embodies this new and 
more intimate relation between life and art and between ethical and 
aesthetic good. In this context it would seem that one must deny the 
logical possibility of a bad man painting a good picture. For if he could 
paint a good picture, then he must in some interior way—not necessarily 
in his relations to society or to non-artists—be a good man. This might 
suggest a glimpse of an aesthetically modified conception of a good man, 
and of an ethically modified conception of a good painting. They define 
each other in a way that is more illuminating than a simple circular 
definition—it might be called a spiral definition. 

For the artist at work the corresponding paradox is a concrete prob- 
lem. How do you know whether you have succeeded when you don’t 
know what you have set out to do? How do you know when an action 
that has no predetermined end and purpose is finished? Confronted by 
something really new—the result of his own action—the artist may well 
ask himself ‘Is that what I wanted to do?’ Perhaps the only answer here 
is ‘It must be because I have done it.’ For the working artist the only 
kind of resolution he can find between the-demands of ultimate freedom 
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and ultimate precision is complete acceptance of what he has done. 
Paintings of this kind go in series, developing, affirming “This is what 
I-wanted to do’, finding piece by piece precisely what it is he wanted 
to do, and learning how to do it. They are a kind of self-exploration. 
The unspoken unstatable intrinsic ‘intention’ of an act, which is its 
motive force, can only become apparent in a series carrying on the act. 
If the artist could say what his intention was apart from the act, then he 
could fulfil it in one act but it wouldn’t be a genuine exploratory act. 
But once the artist has understood it, mastered it and is able to do it, 
then he logically and psychologically ceases to be able to do it. Then 
doing it ceases to be an act of discovering by exemplifying new laws, 
but a production according to them. Within the framework of this art 
production is the opposite of creativity. Once one already knows the 
terrain exploration turns into leading safaris. The act becomes a making, 
and the artist becomes a craftsman. Psychologically this is the problem 
and danger of becoming uncreative by repeating oneself. So there is the 
paradox logically speaking or the very delicate balance psychologically 
speaking between repeating a similar action frequently enough to define 
and affirm what one wants to do and repeating it too often once one 
knows what one wants to do so that it becomes production instead of 
discovery. 

Such painting is ultimately tragic because it lives by consuming its 
own possibilities. The artist must always be working on the verge of 
the impossible. One can see this in the work itself—it has a quality of 
tragic intensity and involvement, as opposed to the ‘coolness’ and comic 
detachment of Pop Art. 

This paper has been a sketch of. the limits of the impossible. Since 
most contemporary avant garde art exists in this region, near or at the 
limit of the impossible, it is filled with paradoxes, which are sometimes 
destructive, sometimes animating, sometimes both at the same time. 
Indeed it is probably in the latter way, as simultaneously self-destructive 
and life-giving that the paradoxes within contemporary art function to 
keep it perpetually new. 

Such paradoxes within the processes of contemporary visual art itself 
propogate more paradoxes in the relation of the judging spectator to 
the work of art-and in his traditional activity of judging “This is a good 
or a bad work .of art’. Indeed, they obliterate or render obsolete this 
detached independent-spectator-judging-independent-object -attitude 
and introduce new, more intimate relations between aesthetic observer 
and work of art, which relations themselves are filled: with paradoxes. 
Such paradoxes turn the traditional relationships inside out. Thus in the 
case of Pop Art the observer now assumes part of the active role of 
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making the object into an object of art, and the artist undertakes a more 
connoisseur-like role of selecting objects for aesthetic contemplation. 
But if anything can be an object of artistic contemplation, then why does 
one need to have artists to select some things rather than others or 
museums to isolate them? Or in the case of action painting, if the paint- 
ing is to be judged as an action—a segment of life, an action which 
transforms its doer—then the moral or spiritual state of the artist rather 
than the physical state of the picture becomes in a way the ultimate 
criterion. Then the meaning of ‘good’ and ‘bad’ as aesthetic terms are 
altered and shifted into another category, that of ethical good and bad, 
and aesthetics is transferred into a kind of ethics. 
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ARCHITECTURE AND THE HUMAN 
CONDITION 


W. Sinclair Gauldie 


IN our time, and in this country especially, architecture as an art-form 
is consistently undervalued, not least by architects themselves. My argu- 
ment is that this is a dangerous tendency which must be reversed. I 
rest this argument upon three propositions: 

1. The urban population in almost every country is increasing both absolutely 
and in relation to the rural population. If present trends continue over the next 
hundred years, about 90 per cent of the world population will be living in urban 
settlements, one-third of them in cities of over 2 million inhabitants. 

2. This change will be accompanied by an unprecedented alteration in the scale 
and appearance of the man-made environment, and the rapidity of the change 
will create grave problems of psychological adjustment for those who are already 
urbanized as well as for those who migrate into the cities. 

3..Maladjustment between the urban dweller and his environment is already 
pronounced in the sense that a substantial proportion of the urban population is 
consciously or unconsciously in conflict with its immediate physical surroundings. 

The prognosis, therefore, is not good. Our culture is approaching a 
crisis with which we are only half equipped to deal. We are already 
equipped technically to meet the problem of adapting the physical 
environment to the new situation, but not to meet the problem of 
helping man towards a sane and healthy adaptation to new and increas- 
ingly unfamiliar surroundings. I refer specifically to a sane adaptation 
because there are neurotic escape-routes, such as skotomization and 
fantasy-building, by which the individual may buy temporary survival 
at the price of leading a mutilated and blinkered existence: but this is not 
a level of existence at which the affairs of the twenty-first century can 
safely be conducted. 

There is a real danger that the difficulty of the human problem is 
being masked by the very existence of these escape-mechanisms and 
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the placebos associated with them, and even that the problem will be 
overshadowed altogether, until it is too late, by the scale and urgency 
of the technical and economic challenge. Hence it becomes a matter of 
necessity to draw attention to the social function of architecture, not 
simply as a means of fulfilling certain physical needs but as a line of 
communication with the subconscious through whose agency the 
process of adaptation may be assisted. 

Let us then consider, in broad outline, the nature of the adaptive pro- 
cess. Our species has survived for a long time, successfully adjusting to 
many different and hostile kinds of environment, through its ability to 
organize the random evidence of the senses and to extrapolate from it: 
that is, by using observation, memory, reason and imagination. Associ- 
ated with this is the ability to rationalize changes in one’s state of mind 
precipitated by or associated with sensory data—or, to put it colloquially 
to live with one’s emotions. When this mechanism of cognition and 
imagination is atrophied or weakened, survival is endangered. Simple 
failure of cognition can obviously kill quickly, equally at the traffic- 
lights and in the jungle: but more important from our point of view is 
the psychological confusion, the inability to sort out one’s impressions 
and emotions, which clouds the judgement and erodes the will to adapt 
until the sufferer becomes in some degree a social liability. This ‘cor- 
ruption of consciousness’, to borrow Collingwood’s expression, already 
affects a dangerously high proportion of our population. It is reckoned 
that one in five of us will receive psychiatric treatment at some time in 
his life. Considering the known reluctance to seek such treatment, the 
proportion of bad survival-risks must be very much higher and higher 
still the proportion whose maladjustment, though not acute, is lowering 
the general adaptive capacity of society. 

If one accepts—and I think one can——the view that the function of art 
is to help man master.these inner confusions by enriching his cognitive- 
imaginative experience, then it is evident that architecture, as the most 
public and indeed inescapable of the arts, can have a high therapeutic 
potential—subject to certain conditions. The first condition is that the 
building must bear the distinctive stamp of a work of art as opposed to 
a work of craft: which means that it must be irradiated with an excite- 
ment unique and specific to the work and arising from the act of creation 
which is, at the same time, an act of discovery. The second condition is 
that the excitement or emotion must be expressed: that is, brought up 
in the first place to the conscious level of the artist’s own mind, clarified, 
and communicated to the spectator in the aesthetic language proper to 
the art, so that he also is sent on a voyage of discovery. 

It has always been difficult for architecture, as contrasted with painting 
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or poetry, to meet these criteria of high art. The period of gestation is 
long, the designer’s ingenuity often bent to a distracting profusion of 
functional and technical problems, and only a very powerful imagina- 
tion can sustain, throughout this long and complicated operation, a 
high level of coherent emotional expression. It will become still more 
difficult with the increase in the extent and complexity of the technical 
matters with which the designer has to deal, demanding as they do that 
the design-process should become more and more a matter for a team 
rather than an individual. The difficulty is compounded in our time by 
the absence of a well-developed language of architectural form, under- 
stood both by artist and spectator and capable of reconciling the high 
technical demands of the building programme with human emotion, 
human scale and human dignity. 

Such a language can hardly be said to exist. It might have evolved 
naturally, in step with the technical developments of the last hundred 
years, but this possibility was excluded by the nineteenth century excur- 
sion into historicism and the subsequent rejection of historical stereo- 
types has left a void which has hardly begun to fill. One of the dangers 
of this time is that, under pressure of the quantitative need for more 
building, the void will be filled not by a language in the full sense, con- 
stantly developing and adaptable to fine shades of personal expression, 
but by a code, a limited and explicit sign-system which deliberately 
restricts the possibilities of personal vagary. By its nature such a sign- 
system is ill-adapted to the task of enlarging experience by communicat- 
ing a fresh and personal vision and thus of discharging the therapeutic 
function of art. Moreover acceptance of such a limited sign-system as a 
substitute for language tends to stultify the growth of language proper. 

Fortunately a high proportion of architects still enter the profession 
not simply for reasons of status or salary but because it offers the prospect 
of a lifetime spent in the process of creation. In some of these the 
creative effort will, from time to time, reach an intensity and clarity of 
` expression which raises it from a craft operation to an operation of art. 
Therefore, since this is the process by which art creates its language, 
there is a possibility that an architectural vocabulary. and syntax of the 
necessary flexibility and maturity will in fact emerge before it is too 
late. I put it no higher than a possibility, since the process itself is liable 
to frustration by: 


(a) The increasing intellectualization and depersonalization of the design-operation, 
which I have already noted as a necessary condition of meeting functional 
demands. 

(6) The increasing complexity and rigidity of the legislative and economic frame- 
work within which the architect has to operate: it is not possible to build high 
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art out of the hopes and fears of the sanitary inspector, the fire-prevention officer 
and the chartered accountant. 

(e) The speed with which mass-communication promotes the decay of idiom into 
cliche, depreciating the currency of language while it is still fresh from the mint. 


I am aware that these arguments appear to be leading to a discour- 
aging and unwelcome conclusion. If man is about to experience a pro- 
foundly disturbing metamorphosis: and if survival in the crudest literal 
sense is to depend on his ability to adapt to it: and if that ability depends 
on the liveliness of his cognitive and imaginative faculties: and if it is 
the function of the arts to keep these faculties alive and at full stretch: 
and if we cannot count on the most public and accessible of the arts to 
carry out this function—then the outlook is very grave. 

It is indeed very grave, but not yet hopeless. The will to create is very 
strong and not readily broken by technical difficulties, by legal obstacles 
or by economic pressures. Nevertheless these difficulties are real and are 
multiplying, and they will proliferate in a society which consistently 
puts too low a value on the aesthetics of its environment. Architecture 
is essentially a social art: the architect can ameliorate the human condi- 
tion only with the support of a society which not merely allows bim but 
clearly asks him to enrich its aesthetic experience. 


ON THE GENESIS OF MUSICAL 


COMPOSITION*. 


Arnold Whittick 


Waar Is the genesis of musical composition? Does it begin as some 
kind of representation, of natural or other sounds, which is then trans- 
formed or converted subjectively by emotion, by musical structure and 
design? Does it begin as an accompaniment to bodily movement and 
the natural sounds that come with such movement? Or does it begin in 
some other way? To throw some light on the subject some years ago 
I put five questions to several composers. Here are the questions and 
their answers, and their supplementary notes in some cases: 


Do you obtain your subjects or themes for a musical composition from: 


I. An old folk tune or dance that provides a basis for what you want 


to say? 


Replies: 
William Alwyn 
Lennox Berkeley 


Sir Arthur Bliss 
Alan Bush 
Gerald Finzi 
Antony Hopkins 
Joseph Horovitz 


‘No. 


No, hardly ever, though it is sometimes 
done. 


No. 

Mostly yes. But a folk tune is not only 
something that ‘folk’ sing or dance; it 
usually is a folk tune of an unknown, 
private land, or often a tune that the com- 


* Appendix to a paper on Representational and Abstract Art read at the Second National 
Conference of the British Society of Aesthetics. (Ed.) 
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poser would like to have heard on his 
mother’s knee. A tune that never was, 
but could be! 

Clive Richardson Sometimes; it depends on the nature of the 
composition. In its purest form I con- 
sider that the basis of musical composition 


must be original. 
William Wordsworth Not consciously. 


2. From the imagined accompaniment of bodily movement, and the 
emotional character of that movement? 


William Alwyn No. 
Lennox Berkeley No, not unless it is ballet music. 
Sir Arthur Bliss No. 


Alan Bush Never. l 
Gerald Finzi No. 

Antony Hopkins Only if I'm writing a ballet. 
Joseph Horovitz Also this. 


But bodily movements are dependent on a 
personal temperament and in that way 
again dependent on the continuation of a 
mood or ‘temper’ during the period of 
composition. 

Clive Richardson Very seldom; only in the case of music 
written for dancing or for films when the 
sound track must fit the scene and the 
music is erotic in character or written for 
children. 

William Wordsworth Not consciously. 


3. From the sounds symbolizing emotion, like the human voice (or 
perhaps other sounds) expressive of joy, grief, elation, depression, 


etc.? 


William Alwyn’ Partly—but this should not be confused 
with the composer’s psychological state 
of mind. If I am unhappy I don’t neces- 
sarily express myself in unhappy music. 

Lennox Berkeley No. 

Sir Arthur Bliss No. 

Alan Bush Almost invariably. 

Gerald Finzi No. 
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Antony Hopkins 
Joseph Horovitz 


Clive Richardson 


Not unless I am setting words. 

Never! No sound can be said to symbolize 
anything. Music is a language in itself— 
that deals with musical stress and musical 
relief. What a listener feels is not what 
the composer means to say. They talk 
two different tongues. 

No; I rely more on sounds which do not 
emanate from human beings and the 
moods you mention do not appear to 
influence me in my work in any way. 


William Wordsworth Not consciously. ; 


4. From natural sounds (the wind, sea, birds and animals) and natural 
sounds in acoustic settings suggesting atmosphere, or from artificial 


sounds like machinery? 


William Alwyn 
Lennox Berkeley 
Sir Arthur Bliss 
Alan Bush 


Gerald Finzi 


Antony Hopkins 
Joseph Horovitz 


Clive Richardson 


No. 
No. 


‘Occasionally in special cases. 


As subsidiary elements in a composition, I 
might introduce suggestions of such 
sounds, but they would never be other 
than secondary in any composition. 

Very rarely, or then only creating an emo- 
tional condition, ripe for ideas to come 
into one’s head. But never direct musical 
ideas from external ‘natural sounds’. 

Not unless one was writing a tone-poem. 

Sometimes. But very indeterminately. 
‘Natural’ sounds may be ‘natural’ only 
to the composer but might (in my case) 
not fit anybody else’s memorized hear- 
ing of those sounds. 

The wind and the sea, perhaps, birds and 
animals, no. Artificial sounds like mach- 
inery, as you put it, certainly do influence 
me quite a lot in certain aspects of com- 
position, particularly orchestration. 


William Wordsworth Not consciously. 


5. Or from the experimental combination of sounds made by musical 
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instruments, like a painter experimenting with the relation of various 
colours, or an architect relating his shapes? 


William Alwyn 
Lennox Berkeley 


Sir Arthur Bliss 
Alan Bush 
Gerald Finzi 


Antony Hopkins 


Joseph Horovitz 


Clive Richardson 


Partly. 

Yes—thinking of the instrumental com- 
bination for which one wants to write 
produces actual musical ideas—in my 
case anyhow. 

Occasionally in special cases. 

Never. 

Perhaps occasionally, as for example if 
ideas are generated through improvisa- 
tion (sound begets sound) but not 
through any deliberate experiments with 
sounds. 

‘An architect with various forms or shapes.’ 
This is nearest to the truth. 

This is most complicated in my case. I 
would say that most of my ‘inspiration’ 
comes from instrumental sound that I am 
accustomed to! To me there can be no 
experiment in combination of instru- 
ments. They are all absolutely defined 
and dependent on the nature of the musi- 
cal idea. Naturally one can use a com- 
pletely new instrument. But the inner 
ear can hear any sound, and knowledge 
and experience points to correct mixing 
of instrumental colours, without experi- 
ment. (Could continue ad infinitum.) 

N.B. An artist should not experiment in 
public. He should succeed! 

Not very much at the inception of an idea 
in music but quite a lot of course in 
orchestration, occasionally the experi- 
mental combinations of sounds do stim- 
ulate creative impulses but usually after 
the work has begun. 


William Wordsworth I find it stimulating to the imagination to 


try to hear as vividly as possible the 
combination of different tone-colours, 
and to write as much as possible in the 
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character of the various instruments. But 
orchestration is not the source of my 
themes, though the instruments on which 
I hear them may to some extent deter- 
mine their shape. 


6. Supplementary notes. 


William Alwyn 

I suppose my answer would be a combination of 3 and 5. I begin a 
work with a desire to create an architecturally satisfying shape in sound. 
I am inclined to think that any melodic shape, pattern or rhythm is a 
satisfactory starting point—it becomes significant and memorable after 
the composer has intellectualized and emotionalized it during the course 
of his work. The Beethoven Eroica is merely an arpeggio of the chord E 
in a straightforward rhythmic pattern, but the genius of the composer 
converts it into a theme of such significance that we are now unable to 
hear it without being emotionally excited. Naturally the composer is 
selective in his initial material but what happens after that depends on 
the technical equipment which is utilized to express his intellectually 


controlled emotions and ‘ecstasies’ in sound. 


Lennox Berkeley 

I generally think of the atmosphere and shape of a movement before 
any actual notes have occurred to me; after this some musical idea (it 
may be a tune or a rhythm or both) forms itself in my mind—I then 
write it down and try to find what will combine with it, taking advantage 
of what happens as I go along, because purely fortuitous things often 
give rise to the best moments. It is while I am working that feeling or 
emotion guides me—in other words the musical pattern comes first, and 
the emotion afterwards, and not the other way about as people always 
think. I never consciously try to express anything in particular, except 
of course when writing dramatic music, in which case the mood re- 
quired at the particular moment has to be borne in mind more con- 
sciously. 


Rutland Boughton Do o 

- My approach to composition touches on Questions 2 and 3 with 
occasional hints from 4. Human beings are the most important part of 
life. In early years my interests centred in myself and my music was 
therefore almost entirely a subjective expression; but as the years went 
by, and I became more and more aware of the unity-conflict of human 
beings my creative impulse took a more objective, and therefore a 
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dramatic, direction. Music being chiefly an expression of internal life 
can only develop dramatically as an agent of that internal life. The most 
perfect example that occurs to me in relation to the stage is the second act 
of Tristan and Isolde; but the unstageable works of Bach and Beethoven 
are also full of dramatic impulse. Operas depending chiefly on physical 
action and external effect have less musico-dramatic significance. 


Gerald Finzi 

One can only write from a personal angle, in reply to these points, 
but the questions seem to bear very little relation to the inception of a 
work. (No two composers seem to work in exactly the same way.) 
Though the reading of poetry will frequently suggest a parallel musical 
phrase it can also generate musical ideas of an absolute nature. Technical 
processes seem to vary with almost every composer. In my own case 
I seldom start at the beginning, either of a work or a separate movement. 
A movement grows from a very small germinal idea. To say that one 
doesn't know how this idea comes might be mistaken for a super- 
natural implication by some romantically-minded people, but who 
knows the processes by which any thought comes into one’s head? 
Given a particular make-up—conditioned or inherited—combined with 
a musical faculty, it becomes a matter, as Brahms said, of 5 per cent 
inspiration (i.e. excitement) or 95 per cent hard work (which in itself 
is another form of excitement). I am afraid that this is of little help. 
Indeed, when I read Rosamond Harding’s An Anatomy of Inspiration 
(Heffer, 1942)—which also contains a chapter on music—I felt that the 
processes were so varied (or I found them even more so amongst my 
friends) that it seemed impossible to reach any conclusions at all! 


Joseph Horovitz 

Yes, there is overlapping—but also—it is possible that I will write a 
piece where none of these methods apply. Though method is a dangerous 
word. I write music by writing a letter to myself—in musical language. 
And-often I read this letter to oe and find that it interests me, 
sometimes others ! 


Clive Richardson 

It is very difficult to analyse the original creative impulse in art form 
and still more difficult to trace its source. I have often wondered whether 
it may be due to electrical impulses in the main or perhaps the result of 
a cosmic impulse from an exterior source. I hope I have been of some 


help. 


William Wordsworth 
In your letter you ask how a composer translates his subject or theme 
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into musical terms. I don’t think he does, because as he becomes more 
experienced he thinks in music directly, he does not have to translate 
verbal or visual images into musical ones. A vague and imprecise feeling 
of a shape occurs—because it is vague and imprecise it is impossible to 
find a word to describe it, ‘idea’, ‘theme’, ‘colour’, ‘feeling’, would be 
just as good and bad a description as ‘shape’. The task then is to discover 
the notes which as nearly as may be define the ‘shape’ (or what not) 
with logic and clarity. You will notice that I use the word ‘discover’, 
not ‘create’. I say this because I have a sense that a work of art has some 
kinship to a scientific theory, in that it is an interpretation of an already- 
existing truth about the nature of experience, just as the truth of Ein- 
stein’s theory of relativity existed before he formulated it. 

This isn’t to be taken to imply that I think of music as cold and logical, 
for it is the expression of human feelings—even ‘programme music’ 
does not represent events in the external world butrather human feelings 
about events— more an expression of feeling than a picture’ as Beethoven 
said of his Pastoral Symphony. At the same time, I think a composer 
must aim at achieving a logic as accurate as in a chess problem, a state 
in which every note has its function to perform in relation to the whole, 
and nothing can be taken away or added without spoiling the finished 
result, however far one may fall short of this ideal in one’s own work. 

You will see that I have not succeeded in replying to your question 
about the source of musical inspiration. I don’t think it can be defined; 
it is quite literally “beyond words’—a state of thought and feeling prior 
to expression in any communicable form—whether that form is destined 
to be words or notes or paints or stone. In that state all the arts—as 
Blake said of all religions—are one, though the form in which it issues 
will have a bearing on the type of thought and feeling expressed—i.e. 
some things are easier expressed in music, some in words, some in 
paint, and so on. 


Notes were also received from Edmund Rubbra, who said that all 
he could say about ‘the origin of any abstract work of mine is that the 
opening idea comes fully fledged usually, i.e. I see the bar or so written 
out on manuscript paper. A work that doesn’t so start is usually inferior; 
a work I mean that starts by thought processes I received. 


SYMPOSIUM: THEORETICAL PROBLEMS 
QF ART EDUCATION 


PROBLEMS IN ART EDUCATION 


(Peter Gardner) 


SINCE THE war there have been many changes and developments in Art 
education. I wish to examine some of the basic ideas, to have a mental 
stocktaking. The main problems of Art education fall into three cate- 
gories. First, the aims or objectives; then, if the aims are agreed, the 
methods which are to be used in achieving them; finally how the mea- 
sure of our success or failure can be discovered. In this paper I am con- 
cerned with the secondary school sector, and in that sector with those 
pupils who will never go on to higher education. It is there, I believe, 
that the difficulties of the art teacher may be most clearly observed. 

The Aims. When an attempt to define these is made the result is often 
a wide generalization; and in order to be more precise I have tackled the 
problem from the other end: What results of my art teaching may I 
reasonably hope for? I found that there were five questions: 


1. Will the children continue with their art and craft work as a pleasurable activity: 
after they have left school? 

2. Will they become better, or more complete, people as a result of their art 
education? 

3. Will they be able to discriminate between well and badly made or designed 
objects? 

4. Will they have a sensitive visual awareness of their environment? 

5. Will I be able to encourage those who are gifted above the average to take up 
some form of art as a career? 


Other teachers would have other aims but these seem to me to be 
ambitious enough. 
On further examination I thought there was some duplication. 
Discrimination and awareness may be of the same kind and so be com- 
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bined—discrimination as a part of awareness. The continuation of art as 
a hobby, or job, is bound up with the conditions and situations of indi- 
viduals. I can have no control over these variables; all I can reasonably 
hope to do, as a minimum, is to ensure that my pupils will like art and 
that they will leave school with no antipathy towards it. I can help 
individual cases but I cannot plan for all possibilities. This leaves art 
education as a form of art therapy. Here is a problem bound up with 
‘creativity, ‘originality’ and the function of the teacher. We should 
accept that the reasons for unstable behaviour, the difficulties of defining 
it and the numerous methods of interpretation mean that a very dif- 
ferent training than that now given must be provided for art teachers 
if the diagnosis and cure of maladjustment is an important part of our 
work. At present if a pupil is badly maladjusted this should be obvious 
in the whole of his school life and the art teacher is no more—and no 
less—able to treat him than any other member of the staff. I found, after 
consideration, that the chief aim I had in art education was to teach 
discrimination and to enlarge a pupil’s visual sensitivity; therefore, for 
me, art education becomes visual education. . 
- Visual education starts when the eyes are first opened and continues 
throughout childhood—even during the first years in a secondary school 
the child is still learning to see. Visual education continues as well ‘in 
sports, crafts—such as woodwork—in all the manipulative skills as well 
as those that we may call perceptual skills. These qualities can be taught 
and taught in a creative manner—that is by using all the many techniques 
of learning that have become available in recent years. But there must be 
understanding by the pupil not only of the work but of the environment 
in the school generally and the art room in particular. The art room must 
present a live, visual experience to any child who enters it. Exposing the 
child to the environment of the art room is not, of itself, enough. Some 
attempt must be made to make the environment meaningful; there must 
be understanding of why some things are good, interesting, perhaps even 
profound while others are poor, dull, meretricious and shallow. He must 
also have the knowledge to be able to attempt to create a similar en- 
vironment for himself; if he can find no way of creating a similar 
environment the whole of his visual experience in school may be dis- 
missed as something particular to school only and of no validity in 
adult life. 

In order to show how some re-thinking may be required I wish to go 
into more detail regarding one aspect of art education. The problem of 
how we apprehend the visual third dimension is one that every child 
should at some time consider and one that art is particularly fitted to aid 
him to understand. Perspective is a subject full of difficulties to the art 
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teacher: when—or even if—it should be taught. In considering this we 
must first realize that linear perspective is an important part of the pupil’s 
environment. His books are illustrated with either photographs or draw- 
ings done in a traditional style. There are no Cubist comics—even their 
distortions emphasize the western, traditional way of rendering space. 
The cinema and television screens present two dimensions seen in linear 
perspective. All these and not the occasional ‘modern’ advertisement 
become adult art for the child and, possibly, adult vision. At the same 
time that he is rejecting his own work of previous years as being ‘child- 
ish’ the pupil is developing perceptually (this rejection may be part of 
the process of maturation); he is learning about shape, learning how to 
see and move about in space. Linear perspective, which is, after all, part 
of his intellectual heritage (and which is suspect to many teachers as a 
barrier to creativity), may at this time in his development be a most 
valuable aid to an understanding of the world and to enlargement of 
vision. 

If we reject the teaching of such technical features of art education 
as perspective because of some greater factor, such as ‘creativity’, we 
must also consider that the needs of our pupils do not change from year 
to year. We would do well to remember the teacher in the infant school 
since-the basic skills and knowledge she teaches remain the same; and 
it is in the methods used to impart these skills that changes occur. If'we 
art teachers do not teach fundamentals but prefer continually to explore 
new paths of knowledge instead of new ways of imparting it, we must 
be very sure that we are correct—for it must always be realized that we 
teach our pupils for life. If they do not learn something important at 
school -when, or where else, can they learn? We must use our own 
creativity and knowledge to find ways of teaching basic skillsk—we must 
continually find newer bottles for the old wine. 

_ All this does not mean a return to a mechanical, restrictive education; 
it means trying to retain in the child that sense of wonder with which he 
first viewed the world, to show how vast that world is, to equip him 
with an understanding of what he sees and to make that understanding 
sensitive and acute. How can we go about this? I can only deal here with 
those most important factors. First the teachers. We must have teachers 
who have themselves retained their sense of wonder at the world and 
their enthusiasm for it. If I do not myself realize the quality of the sub- 
ject I teach, I cannot expect to impart true knowledge of it to others. 
This of course depends on the art schools and the new Dip. A.D. could 
‘be a help here. In his teacher training year the art teacher should have 
much more instruction in teaching methods, in psychology—the psy- 
chology of perception is obviously very important. And after qualifying 
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he should have the opportunity to engage in research as have teachers 
in other subjects. 

The Art department should be much larger, with a workshop and a 
laboratory at its disposal; much more time should be allocated to the 
subject and it should rank with the English, Science and Mathematics 
departments. These are all basic things but most basic is the attitude of 
the teacher to the child. We must always have the thought in our minds: 
‘What is the individual pupil going to get from this?’ I have not dealt 
with lessons or given details of some of the brilliant teaching which does 
occur, for these often obscure the fundamental problems, which are in 
my view the proper training of the teachers and the developing of a 
systematic programme of research into the methods and results of our 


teaching. 
ART AS A SPECIAL FACTOR IN EDUCATION 


(Rosemary Hebden) 


There seem to be two main problems to consider. In the first place why 
teach Art at all? What is it for? What is it about? Why is it of value? 
In the second place if we have any idea of this value, how can we create 
a situation in which a valid activity can develop? Is Art something that 
we include in teaching in the hope of producing artists or is it our inten- 
tion to try and develop more fully educated people, with more creative 
attitudes, more sensitive feeling, wider sympathies and understanding? 
Most Art teaching assumes that its purpose is to train artists in the 
faint hope that pupils will go on painting or constructing or modelling 
when they leave school. (In the case of Art schools the course is too often 
based on the assumption that all Art students are potential geniuses, 
which shows a superb optimism but is scarcely realistic.) Most Art 
teaching also assumes that its purpose is to train students to do things, 
paint or sculpt or model or design in some way. This training is specific 
and specialized, struggling to assert its non-verbal nature in an essentially 
verbal system. In schools and colleges it is considered a “soft option’; 
children who are unable to follow an academic course are often assumed 
to be good at art, indeed they are often the only children to be offered 
the experience. Even at the university level Art is still considered to be 
a ‘soft option’ unless it includes something else, something written. In 
order to establish that Art is just as ‘respectable’ as the other subjects in 
the curriculum we compromise, we try to fit it into the mould of 
examinable work with a syllabus and measurable results. I would like to 
put the case that Art is mot ‘respectable’ in this sense, that it has a far 
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more important and fundamental value than as an extra subject in 
G.C.E.; that by compromising and conforming we deny the unique 
nature of the activity and the special opportunities that it offers. Art is 
not just doing and making things but primarily being and becoming in order 
to communicate some of our deeper insights and feelings that are not 
susceptible to a process of verbal analysis. We are not organisms but 
persons struggling to come to terms with the world we live in and 
communicate our experiences. 

We create myths and equivalents for the mysteries that surround us 
but we hardly understand our experiences at all. Our efforts to under- 
stand the world we live in are based on logic, on rationalising, on analysis 
and so-called objectivity. We create norms and measurements and cate- 
gorize our experiences. We live in a civilization that represses not only 
our natural responses and impulses, our basic emotions and sexuality, 
but any form of transcendence. Anyone with insistent experiences that 
do not qualify as ‘norms’, that cannot be rationalized, feels vulnerable, 
in danger of being destroyed or of betraying what he knows. Our 
norms are something like a denial of ecstasy—often a denial of simple 
happiness. The artist is perhaps luckier than most—once he has estab- 
lished that he is an artist he is allowed some licence to express vivid 
and compulsive experiences, irrational feelings and desires. But the price 
he pays is that he is in general mocked and derided; he is an entertainer, 
frivolous and playful, on the edge of the working world. 

Here it is necessary to mention the problem of the genuine and the 
meretricious in Art—some artists are frivolous and superficial. It is only 
too possible for a young painter to be carried away by the latest mani- 
festation of modern art and to make a tremendous impact by his public 
performance of the latest style or the development of a new technique 
or motif. The genuine artist’s discoveries are not technical; technique 
is secondary in art, it may be useful, it can be most expressive, but it 
must express something. The real discoveries of art are those which alter 
our routine view, shock our accepted habits of thought, touch some 
chord of experience to crystallize for us ideas and concepts that we 
recognize but had failed to crystallize for ourselves. We do not always 
like an artist's discoveries, we often resist them, perhaps because we are 
disturbed by our emotional responses and prefer to remain blinkered. 
(This is common to most new discoveries.) 

From our own experiences of the visible, tangible world we have 
learned to recognize certain equivalences, we have learned to accept 
certain symbols and schemata; for instance we have learned that in a 
painting perspective means a certain rationalization of space. This 
acceptance puts us in a difficulty when confronting many contemporary 
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works of art and we feel particularly vulnerable. In many paintings what 
confronts us is not always the world of our senses or of accepted symbols; 
it is often a highly personal world of concepts and forms which we can 
barely comprehend without a key—a key to their meaning and the 
motivating power that produces them, a key to their relationship with 
traditional and accepted forms and symbols. Often an abstract painting 
does not ‘represent’ anything, shows no objects of reference and so 
becomes a highly personal image with an individual alphabet; each 
painter makes his own rules with each painting. This has led in its turn 
to a process in which the material itself and its behaviour is as important 
as the forms in the making of expressive images, the ‘feel’ of the surface 
of a painting may be its most dominant characteristic or the painting 
is something rather than being about something. This in its turn demands 
more of the spectator. He must feel free to become a part of the painting, 
as it were to wander in and out of it, aware of the pressures, the move- 
ments and balances, the richness of the object itself. Art is expression, 
but this by itself is not enough. Personal vision is not enough; what is 
expressed must have some significance. Art is communication. It does not 
matter what the material may be; whether the image is called forth by 
old junk or immaculate paint there must be some concession to response, 
the method and the materials must establish a relationship between the 
artist and the spectator. Art is an activity that refines the sensibilities and 
heightens perception and awareness. It is also an activity that invents and 
develops a symbolic language of communication. It involves Integration 
and Communication. 

Integration and communication; without the first the second is 
valueless, without the second the first is mere solipsism. But they are 
distinct aspects of the whole. Agreement that art is communication 
therefore implies that it involves integration. This in turn involves the 
employment of the insights of modern psychology particularly as it 
concerns the nature and structure of human personality. Psycho- 
analysis has not developed an adequate theory of art, what it has done 
is to make fundamental contributions to the study of art and of art as 
a human activity. And here I quote Norman Brown: 

The technique of art, so radically different from the technique of science and rational 
discourse, is rooted in what Freud called the primary process—the procedures of 
the unconscious which, Freud insists, are radically different from the logical pro- 
cedures of the conscious system, and which, though in this sense illogical, are never- 
theless in their own way meaningful and purposive. The distinction between giving 
expression to the unconscious and liberating the unconscious is difficult. Perhaps 
we should say that neurosis and dreams are the determinate outcome of the 


unconscious, while art is its conscious articulation. For the hberation of art is con- 
nected with the element of consciousness in it.? 
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- There seems little doubt that the unconscious plays a large part in 
the evolution of a work of art. Very little is known about the way in 
which the artist is helped by the unconscious in doing his work but such 
are the limitations of consciousness that the help of the unconscious is 
indispensable. It is a psychoanalytical discovery that artistic creativeness 
is fed from very deep unconscious levels of the mind. The artist seems 
more able than most people to give expression to his repressed drives 
but he then has to discipline them consciously and create some aesthetic 
order. The unconscious alone cannot create art. Marion Milner in her 
first Freud centenary lecture on ‘Psychoanalysis and Art’ said that ‘the 
artist has to learn to co-operate with the unconscious mind with the 
help of his medium, ’. In order to do this the artist must also be thoroughly 
receptive to his medium, sensitive to its nature, structure and behaviour 
and aware of its possibilities. 

Every painter has to feel his own way experimentally towards what 
he wants to say. Indeed it may be through his experience of his medium 
that he develops his own language, through his responses to what hap- 
pens in his work that his problems become more explicit. He makes 
various kinds of marks with the brush or the knife as he paints; he feels 
the quality of the tools and materials with his senses; he is excited by 
the vitality of one patch of colour in a particular context, he discovers 
that this vitality is altered, that apparent spaces become ambiguous by 
the variation of this colour, or the slightest alteration in the context, 
and such things he can only learn for himself. In addition he can and he 
must examine other people’s ideas and traditional solutions but the ideas 
that an artist develops and the way he learns to co-operate with his 
medium are his own. He also needs to study the rules and the breaking 
of rules that govern the development of an artist’s power to communi- 
cate and give his work positive identity. The process is inseparable from 
the process of becoming a person. 

. An artist needs to co-operate with his medium and with his uncon- 
scious, he also needs to co-operate with his perceptions and here oe 
his perceptions are his own. 

We interpret sensory information according to certain rules but on 
the whole these rules are not fixed or constant. We are able to learn new 
rules and new interpretations by which we can see in new ways. What 
we now know about perception makes it impossible for us to assume 
that there is any reality experienced by man into which his own observa- 
tions and his own interpretations do not enter. (This does not mean that 
there is no kind of reality outside the human mind, it points rather to 
the insistence that all human aperiens is an interpretation of non- 
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To some extent we learn to see things by learning to describe them, 
this is part of the process of perception in which we interpret the in- 
coming sensory information. This process of interpretation is one of our 
methods of coming to terms with our environment of learning to under- 
stand the world we live in. 

The feeling of the importance of experience gives us the impulse to 
communicate. The activity of the artist lies in the actual work of trans- 
mission. ‘Content’ and ‘form’ are inseparable because in finding the 
form the content is also found. This in its essence is ‘describing’ experi- 
ence. In this ‘describing’ of experience the artist is remaking himself, 
making a creative change in his personal organization in order to include 
and control the experience. To say that we see by learning to describe 
is to relate seeing to communication in a fundamental way. We have 
many ways of describing our experience, by rules and conventions, by 
responses, by gestures, by images. Often we can actually feel ourselves 
creating these ways of ‘describing’ when faced with experiences for 
which the known conventions and rules are inadequate. Art cannot 
exist unless a working communication can be reached and this com- 
munication is an activity in which both artist and spectator participate. 
When art communicates a human experience is actively offered and 
actively received.? 

Every teacher needs to examine the validity of the work he is doing 
and think critically and constructively about the concepts on which it 
is based. If Art is concerned with exploring and crystallizing areas of 
experience that are otherwise neglected, if it is concerned with the 
integration of the maturing personality and with the communication of 
experience, ideas and feelings for which there is no other language, this 
may mean a reconstruction of the kind of environment in which Art 
can grow. 

If we are trying to develop individual communication, this involves 
encouraging individual response, individual investigation and explora- 
tion. It involves helping people to crystallize their own experience. We 
cannot teach anyone what he wants to communicate, we can only help 
him to reveal it, enlarge his experience and discover the means. The pupil 
who is concerned with his own response to clay and the possibilities 
of this material in his own hands needs to be involved in his own way 
with the material; problems concerned with optical illusions or the 
nature of colour would not necessarily have any relevance. We need to 
structure an open-ended situation in which every individual has the 
opportunity to be active or receptive; a situation in which there is the 
possibility of a free response to self-chosen stimuli—and the develop- 
ment at the pupil’s own pace of his own forms. At the same time we 
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need to consider the total art experience of children; arbitrary divisions 
into age groups and classes which often discard previous experience 
entirely can only obstruct the development of any unity of experience. 
We assimilate new experiences in terms of experiences already digested. 
One important function of education is surely this very reconciliation 
of one fact with another, without which understanding rarely occurs. 
Experience needs to be recognized so that each fresh adventure is com- 
pared to the others. It seems that ‘intuitive concepts’ which grow from 
experience are inevitably accompanied by subconscious comparisons, or 
they could never occur. 

We need to structure not only an open-ended situation in which 
individual growth can take place but also a rich and provocative en- 
vironment which offers new experiences and the materials with which 
to develop ideas empirically. In this situation teacher and pupils can be 
exploring a common world: a world of human shared experiences 
based on respect for persons, but challenging, accepting or rejecting 
ideas even to the apparent jeopardy of established values. There are 
wells of creative response that we never tap because we are concerned 
with some ulterior motive or because we are sure that the experience 
we want to put across is of universal value and must be put across in the 
form in which we apprehend it. 

We need, I think, what Norman Brown calls a “human and organismic 
response to life’ and a feeling for the totality of experience and the validity 
of its varied expressions. 

We need to be aware of the enormous potentialities of art as an 
activity, not only in the development and integration of human per- 
sonality but also as a dynamic factor in human communication. 

We could think in terms of developing the individual’s confidence 
in his own responses and critical judgement, his greatest range of aware- 
ness and imaginative insight and his ability to stand on his own cultural 
feet in face of the forces of mass persuasion. I can do no better than 
quote from William Blake: 

If the doors of perception were cleansed everything would appear to man as it is, 

infmite. 

Forman has closed himself up, till he sees all things throughnarrow chinksofhis cavern. 
This includes the perception of the dark places, the whole range of 
human experience. Only the individual can cleanse the doors of per- 
ception but education should not bar the doors. 
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ANY CONCEPT of education in Fine Art becomes more difficult to sustain 
the greater the apparent disintegration of art and the more rapid the 
succession of movements: and fashions. The pictorial culture of the art 
school teacher today-may derive from any movement since Impres- 
sionism, from: any time, that is, in the last hundred years. Likewise the 
culture of the student entering art school. The freedom of choice 
apparently implicit in this situation is in fact a major educational prob- 
lem. As each new wave of the avant garde fails its ambition to replace its 
predecessors, the different historical levels often co-exist uneasily in an 
art school without geuine interchange or interaction. 

- In general the.art schools have not absorbed into an academic tradition 
the innovations of modern art as they arose. The ideas of the twenties, 
which were apparent inthe Bauhaus, only made a strong impact on the 
English art school in the fifties. In 1959, however, a National Advisory 
Council -on Art Education under the chairmanship of Sir William 
Coldstream was formed to advise the Ministry of Education on the 
creation of a-new award to take the place of the old National Diploma’ 
in Design, which was generally conceded to be out of date. The require- 
ments for the ñew diploma, unlike those for the old, were to be deter- 
mined individually by: the-schoals, but the Council was to-advise on 
their nature. To quote from the First Report of the National Council 
for Diplomas in Art and Design, 1964: 


It is a main responsibility of the Council to safeguard standards and levels of 
attainment among all schools of art where Diploma courses are approved. It cannot 
be emphasized too strongly that the sole purpose of the Council in discharging this 
responsibility has been not to impose any predetermined pattern. „but to test t the 
ability of colleges to evolve their own artistic standards. i 


This article concerns some of the academic attitudes which may deter- 
mine the evolution of artistic standards. 

Before proceeding further I would like to point out two things which 
make art in an art school rather different from art in a primary or secon- 
dary school or art club, and from amateur art generally. First, students 
who opt to study Fine Art rather than some course which would equip 
them for a better-paid job need to justify their choice; they need to 
believe that art has some’ worthwhile role in society; for most students 
at this level it is no longer enough to enjoy doing it. Secondly, by 
choosing to study for three years a student commits himself to a long 
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‘period of serious akai with art. He has the TA ad he needs 
to learn the ability to plan his work ‘ahead, atid hence to reason’ out his 
futuré moves; he cannot live from, hand to mouth’ with quite the same 
freedom as thé amateur, I think-that these two facts miay lead to specific 
problems i in art schools which are not encountered elsewhere. 

Itis- generally felt that the teaching’ of Fine Art ought to be realistically 
related to what Fine Art has become in the twentieth-century. It may be 
argued that-as a century of progress ours compares well with-the period 
of the Renaissance. Now is the time, it may be’ said, for some new ' 
Catracci. Brothers to establish an academy which will émbody the dis- 
coveries ofthe last fifty years. But the progress of the last.fifty years 
differs from that of the Renaissance in’ several ifportant’ ways. In the 
first place modérn art has not been accepted by-the public or even by a 
large body of artists as:was the Renaissance. Consequently, to a greater 
extent than before, the artist’s audience, the audience which he respects 
and from which he desires acclaim, has become other artists. In the 
second place the progress of modern art has been. less- unified; .it has 
branched in more directions, its revolutions have. been less consolidated: 
to’ a greater extent it has beéome subject to 4; succession of .much- 
publicized movements (Pop Art, Optical Art), ‘which, while, they. appear 
to ‘turn the previous scale: òf- values: upside down’, in fact leave the 
general situation almost’ unchangéd. Consequeittly despite’ the profes- 
‘sion of. continyous revolution, most of what has happened since is 
clearly prefigiired in the first\decade’of 1905-to 1915, for example in thè 
work’ of Arp, Duchamp, Kandinsky, Klee, Mondrian, Picasso and 
Schwitters. I'think that the revolutionary artists of that time would have 
found almost everything that has happened since already intelligible to 
them. In the third place, while the achievements of the Renaissance. 
seem to be clearly embodied in a comparatively small number of master- 

ieces which might be taken as models for the student, the achievements 
a the twentieth century appear to be diffused: it is possiblefor some of 
the major figures of the modern movement,.such as Klee and'Mondrian, 
to reach their position of influence and relative’ popularity, without there 
being much agreement on which paintings’ are their. masterpeieces. 
These three ways in which our period differs froin the Renaissance seem 
to be closely connected. In my opinion they make it reasonable to 
describe the present situation as disintegrative. At least- they make it 
important for us to recognize that there are strong disititegrative forces 
in. the present situation. This seems to be a point at, which the Modern 
Movement has effectively begun to criticize itself; 

- It is, perhaps, a truism that human progress depends on a cyclical pro- 
cess: Ga exploration of new ground, followed by the integration of 
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what is discovered into existing frameworks of activity or knowledge, 
followed by further exploration, and-further integration. The value of 
this truism depends on the way in which it is worked out in detail. At 
the present moment I think it suggests the terms through which we 
can criticize our situation. The most general criticism I would make 
of the modern movement is that -it has spent too much energy on 
exploration, too little on integration. Artists like to-think of themselves 
as explorers, but exploration which takés place without integration can 
no longer count as exploration. It becomes nomadism, Explorers extend 
their territory from a centre outwards; nomads shift their territory, but 
their boundaries do not enclose any more. However significant these 
shifts of territory are to those who make them, their-accumulation leaves 
no trace on history. 

Any art in which the integrative phase of : activity is neglected is 
limited in its potentialities. The artist and his work cease to possess 
commensurate complexity. The work becomes simple, the artist re-- 
mains complex. The artist and the process of artistic creation come to 
seem more valuable than the individual work. Individual works of art, 
even whole movements in art, come to express fragments of human 
personality rather than a whole. For example my view of Rothko, 
Sam Francis and Reinhardt is that the exploratory activities of each of 
these artists have diminished in value, and ultimately in genuineness, 
because none of them has been seriously interested in relating the dis- 
coveries he has made in his chosen field to the body of tradition. In my 
view the movements described as Post-painterly Abstraction and 
Optical painting have the character of nomadic shifts. This does not 
imply, however, that these sorts of painting have a nomadic function 
for all the individual artists who produce them. 

In 1924 Paul Klee wrote as follows: 


I concern myself with work on the partial processes of art. I have tried pure 
drawing, I have tried painting in pure tone values. In colour, I have tried all partial 
methods to which I have been led by my sense of direction in the colour circle. .. 
Then I tried all possible syntheses of two methods. . . . Sometimes I dream of a 
work of really great breadth, ranging through the whole region of element, object, 
measuring and style. This I fear will remain a dream, but it is a good thing even 
now to bear the possibility occasionally in mind.1 


Perhaps the artist today ought to regard the diversity of the.resources 
of modern art as symbolic of his own inner diversity; perhaps he is too 
inclined to try to identify himself in terms of some fragment of this 
diversity. Summarizing my argument to this point, it is generally agreed 
that the new diploma in art and design ought to be adapted to the 
achievements of the twentieth century. But it is less easy for us to take 
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these achievements as the basis for’an academy than it was for the 
sixteenth and seventeenth century academies to base themselves on the 
achievements of the Renaissance. It is important to criticize the present 
situation in art before we adapt all our educational procedures to it. 
In general terms my criticism of the present situation is that a satisfactory 
balance between exploration and integration does not exist in it. Conse- 
quently there is a,tendency towards disintegration in which, I believe, 
what is called exploration often ceases to be genuine. 

To continue, I wish now to describe two widespread attitudes to art 
education and the function of art today. Using political terms to label 
these attitudes, the first may be called the attitude of ‘continuous revolu- 
tion’, the second that of laisser faire or ‘individualism’. I am inclined to 
regard both these attitudes as unconscious responses to the disintegrative 
aspects of the present situation. I am against both these attitudes because 
I think they tend to strengthen the disintegrative forces. I shall first 
describe each attitude, and then try to make clear the nature of my 
objection to it. 

As representative of the idea of ‘continuous revolution’ I take the 
‘Introduction to the catalogue of the exhibition organized by the Gul- 
benkian Foundation at the Tate Gallery in 1964 and entitled “Painting 
and Sculpture of a Decade’. This Introduction is some twenty pages long; 
I have rearranged the following extracts in an attempt to provide a 
short but continuous exposition. 


The exhibition begins at about the time at which a revolution became an institu- 
- tion. . . . The serious artist is under the injunction to break continuously new ground. 
Or to seem to break it. Only a degree of ignorance makes such a programme 
plausible . . . the appearance of formal originality is none the less essential . . . we 
are prepared for each achievement to turn the previous scale of values upside down 
... certain attitudes—an intolerance of previous artistic solutions, a readiness to 
follow apparently illogical compulsions wherever they may lead . . . are now shared 
by a whole culture. They have become... the theme which it dictates to its artists. . . 
There is always someone ‘cocky and angry enough to want to do something no one 
in the New York art world could doubt was disgusting, dead and absurd’... . 
Naturally the bitterness dies and the fugitive comes back in triumph: the routine is 
built into the institution. . . . The situation is a new one. In its fullest form it is the 
creation of the fifties. It only comes about under certain conditions, the conditions 
found chiefly in the great capitals, New York, Paris, and London. Only there are 
the artistic community and the art market large enough. Before we lament the 
number of young artists who may have been deformed by the requirement, we 
should reflect. Is this not in fact a positive imaginative achievement, this institution 
of an avant garde as the indispensable official art of the day? The definition of art 
that is implied is as near to a true definition as any that has been built into the artistic 
institutions of the past. It accepts . . . the capricious and ruthless character of the 
imaginative process for the first time. The artists are prisoners as they never were 
when they had something else to sell than art, and no doubt they are sacrificed in 
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their thousands. But this orthodoxy of heresies . . . merits the tribute which it exacts. 
. It is a truer and crueller basis for an academy than any of the upholstered aesthetics 
of former ti times. . 


Let me summarize three points which are made in this catalogue 
Introduction: 

I. Concerning novelty: “We are prepared for each achievement to turn the previous 
scale of values upside down’ and ‘the appearance of formal originality is essential’. At 
the same time ‘only a degree of ignorance makes such a programme plausible’. In 
“ other words, we are not really prepared for each achievement to turn the previous 
scale of values upside down. The novelty which is demanded and obtained from 
artists is largely superficial. 
2. The ‘true nature’ of art is to express the ‘ruthless and capricious’ character of 
imagination. It is suggested that the fewer the other fünctions which an artist gives his 
art the better, presumably because his art will be in some way more ‘true’ or pure. 
3. Concerning pressures on the artist ic is suggested that they are very strong to 
conform to the idea of ‘continuous revolution’, and these pressures are on the 


whole welcomed, 


On all three points Iam opposed to the idea of continuous revolution. 
I think that it makes novelty superficial. I doubt whether art is best 
distinguished from other activities by the fact that it expresses the ruth- 
less character of the imagination. Even if it were so, it would not 
follow that the best art is an art which aims to do this and little else 
beside. Finally, whatever value the idea of continuous revolution may 
have for certain artists, I think that a pressure on all artists to conform to 
this idea is harmful. 

According to the idea of continuous revolution ‘the culture of the 
Biennales’ promotes imagination or creativity as such. The particular 
field in which imagination operates, and consequently the particular 
results which it achieves, have little importance in themselves; they are 
important as symbols of creativity in general. On this view the historical 
process of art has become like a jazz performance to which several 
artists contribute and in which each performer makes his solo as sur- 
prising and different as the agreed theme will allow. The more deviant 
the performance of one artist the more the others may be stimulated to 
equal daring. Although it is possible to break up the group completely 
by doing something sufficiently outrageous, the successful artist just 
keeps within the limits of the game... the bitterness dies, and the fugitive 
comes back in triumph. 

I think that the attitude of continuous revolution tends to lead to the 
view that the identifiable work of art is not the individual work but 
rather the historical theme, to which the individual artist ought to 
subordinate himself. 

It is, of course, possible to give a sociological description of the art 
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of any period, in which the individual works of art are assessed in terms 
of the way they can be fitted into excitingly varied yet coherent sequences 
of images. But I think Bowness claims more than this. I*think he sug- 
gests that an international cultural milieu exists which causes artists to 
assess their own work primarily from this point of view, and that this 
is a good thing. It might seem unlikely that this view would dominate 
an art school, but theré are pressures in this direction. Some of these 
pressures come from the part-time teacher whose’ ambitions-as an artist 
are formed by the idea of continuous revolution. Other pressures, 
especially perhaps in the schools of London, come from the student. 
The student may already be considering his first one-man show and his 
chances in the annual students’ exhibition—the Young Contemporaries. 
The Times art critic wrote on 26th January 1965, with some justification: 


It would be an ironical fate if the Young Contemporaries’ exhibition was to get 
itself discussed in the same terms as the Royal Academy; but it could happen... 
because of the dangers of the Y.C. assuming the kind of solidarity which annually 
marks the R.A., even if that solidarity is founded on the moving world of fashion 
rather than the static one of so-called tradition, When the organizers claim, as they 
have done in recent years, that the work increasingly reflects the progress of the 
international avant garde, we may wonder what sort of things this conviction 
excludes from selection. Surely an exhibition which stands right at the beginning, 
as this one does, should be less self-consciously up-to-date and much broader~based. 


This, then, is one line of least resistance for the art schools: to succumb 
to the same pressures which mould what is called the international 
scene. 

Let us consider now the second attitude, which I have labelled laisser 
faire. The fact that every decade of the last hundred years still has its 
exponents today is made the basis of a-supposedly neutral liberal indi- 
vidualistic position. The student must be confronted with a good his- 
torical cross-section of teachers (easy to arrange): he must be given a 
little of everything, until he is in a position to judge for himself. The 
function of a teacher is to advise the student how to do something if 
he should want to do it rather than to question what he wants to do. 
The student selects for himself what he wants to do—it doesn’t matter 
what he selects provided he likes doing it; it is a question of seeing that 
those who prefer strawberry ice-cream get strawberry ice-cream while 
those who prefer vanilla get vanilla. I think that two assumptions lie 
behind this position, and that both assumptions are mistaken. The first 
is that the artistic personality of the student should be accepted without 
question by the teacher. It is mistaken because the ‘artistic personality’ 
of most students is to a significant extent an artificial mask. Roy Ascott 
(‘The Construction of Change’, Cambridge Opinion 37, 1964, p. 39) gives 
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the following examples of ‘the new student’s preconceptions of the 
nature of art and his own limitations’: “Art is Van Gogh’, ‘Art is what 
my teacher said it was to get me through G.C.E.’, ‘I am no good at 
colour’, ‘I am the class clown’, ‘I am thick, but good at patterns and 
posters’. Ascott concludes that the student’s preconceptions ‘must first 
be severely shaken and opened up to his close scrutiny’. 

The second assumption behind the position of laisser faire is that the 
variety of forms in present-day art directly reflect unalterable differences 
in personality; the artist is not in a position to choose his mode of ex- 
pression; the appearance of choice indicates either superficiality or 
insincerity. There is a suggestion, for example, that Vasarely cannot help 
using hard edges, while Rothko cannot help using soft edges. On this 
view the concepts of inspiration, obsessional compulsion and idiosyn- 
cracy slide into each other in such a way that the last is taken as a test 
of the first. This confusion is often most obvious when teachers discuss 
how a student might be helped to discover or establish his particular 
bent. The concept of bent tends to encourage the student to identify him- 
self with some easily recognized part of himself, and to allow himself to 
become an embodiment of this part. The artistic scene today, which 
offers the student countless models of involvement in ‘the partial pro- 
cesses of art’, confirms for him the validity of this type of embodiment. 

It is, of course, true that many students are, to start with, capable of 
being seriously involved in only a small number of areas. It is important 
that these areas should be discovered, that the students should discover 
roots. But these initial areas of involvement should not be taken to define 
the direction in which the student should go. Rather they should be 
considered as centres from which growth should occur in all directions, 
bridgeheads on the territory of art. Without explicit exposition, the 
liberal individualistic view is often the implicit basis for the defence of 
the status quo, particularly in schools in which conditions are already 
somewhat chaotic; in which the variety of possibilities confronting the 
student have become impossible for either teacher or student to cor- 
relate. In practice it provides no criterion for change—the selection of 
new teachers or equipment—although in theory it might imply that 
these should be controlled by the students. It implies that art is a com- 
modity like any other, the value of which is best measured by the im- 
mediate demand for it or supply of it. 

To summarize my argument again, I think that there is a need for art 
schools to adapt to the present situation in art. But this situation is, to 
a significant extent, disintegrative, consequently we ought not to adapt 
without first criticizing. I distinguish two attitudes to the present situa- 
tion, which I call ‘continuous revolution’ and laisser faire, both of which 
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seem calculated to make the situation worse. I would like now to con- 
sider reasons for the prevalence of these attitudes. 

In my view both attitudes stem primarily from the fact that the artist 
today feels that he has lost his audience. The value of art as communica- 
tion is transformed in laisser faire into self-communication, individual 
therapy. In continuous revolution it is transformed into communication 
with other artists in the construction of the super-individual ‘culture of 
the Biennales’. The passage which I quoted from Paul Klee, describing 
his dream “of a work of really great breadth’, continues as follows: 

Nothing can be rushed. It must grow, it should grow of itself, and if the time ever 
comes for that work—then so much the better! We must go on seeking it! We have 
found parts, but not the whole! We still lack the ultimate power for the people are 


not with us. But we seek a people. We began over there in the Bauhaus. We began 
there with a community to which each of us gave what we had. More we cannot do. 


Gombrich makes ‘the same point in The Story of Art, and he makes it 
with a tinge of pessimism and foreboding: 
Artists, we trust, will always be born. But whether there will also be art depends 


to no small extent on ourselves, their public. By our indifference or our interest, by 
our prejudice or our understanding, we may yet decide the issue. 


I think, then, that the attitudes of both continuous revolution and 
laisser faire result primarily from the loss of an audience. Both involve 
the denial of this loss and the substitution of some other form of com- 
munication. Whether or not artists have the kind of audience they 
would like to have, I think it is important that the kind of communica- 
tion they attempt to make should not be distorted in this way. 

Briefly now I would like to consider some ways in which these 
attitudes can be countered in the art school itself. I think first the prob- 
lem needs explicit discussion, it needs to be brought into the open. At 
the beginning of this paper I stated that ‘the pictorial culture of the art 
school teacher might derive from any period since Impressionism. As 
each new wave of the avant garde fails in its ambition to replace its 
predecessors, the different historical levels often co-exist uneasily in an 
art school without genuine interchange or interaction’. If my analyses 
of the present situation are valid, it is perhaps first necessary for every 
teacher to consider the extent to which his own position may have 
become distorted by pressures beyond his own control, to consider that 
his own education was probably more fundamentally inadequate than 
he is accustomed to complain. I think it is important to ensure that the 
art school is a place where teachers can continue the process of their own 
education through confrontation with others. One should, therefore, 
aim to involve all the historical factions in the working out of the new 
diploma courses. It is clearly a prerequisite for any process of integration 
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that the fragments should first be assembled together. Unfortunately 
this need is not recognized in all schools at the present. 

Beyond this first and most important requirement I have two more 
specific suggestions to make. The first is that students and teachers ought 
to be more involved in the theory of art. Modern art has been plagued 
with bad theories from its inception; misinterpretations of Gestalt theory 
dominate such recent texts as De Saumarez’s Basic Design. No artist 
operates without theory of some sort, and I think it is important that 
an adequate general study of communication should inform a student’s 
theories. 

My second suggestion is that a course in Fine Art should take more 
serious account of technological developments since the Renaissance; 
Photography, Moving Film, and the machinery for kinetic art generally 
should take a more central place. Otherwise the rump of traditional 
pictorial and sculptural techniques will cease to offer the creative student 
sufficient scope for exploration, or to constitute a range over which 


integration is meaningful to him. 
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‘GENTLEMEN, Said Sir Joshua Reynolds, concluding his Seventh Discourse on Art, ‘it 
has been the main scope and principal end of this discourse to demonstrate the 
reality of a standard in taste, as well as in corporeal beauty; that a false or depraved 
taste is a thing as well known, as easily discovered, as anything that is deformed, mis~ 
shapen, or wrong, in our form or outward make; and that this knowledge is derived 
from the uniformity of sentiments among mankind, from whence proceeds the 
knowledge of what are the general habits of nature; the result of which is an idea 
of perfect beauty.’ “The great variety of Taste’—so David Hume in his essay Of the 
Standard of Taste—‘as well as of opinion, which prevails in the world, is too obvious 
not to have fallen under every one’s observation. Men of the most confined know- 
ledge are able to remark a difference of taste in the narrow circle of their acquaintance, 
even where the persons have been educated under the same government, and have 
early imbibed the same prejudices. But those, who can enlarge their view to con- 
template distant nations and remote ages are still more surprised at the great incon- 
sistence and contrariety.’ 


In the course of the ‘demonstration’ which precedes the concluding 
remarks of the seventh discourse Sir Joshua sweepingly rejects 
‘Rembrandt and other Dutch painters’ as ‘not in good taste’, and he 
takes general agreement with such a judgement for granted. David 
Hume, despite his stress on ‘the great inconsistence and contrariety’ of 
tastes, has no doubt that ‘the same Homer, who pleased at Athens and 
Rome two thousand years ago, is still admired at Paris and at London. 
All the changes of climate, government, religion and language, have 
not been able to obscure his glory. Authority and prejudice may give 
a-temporary vogue to a bad poet or orator; but his reputation will 
never be durable or general.’ Sir Joshua categorically states: “We can 
take it for granted that reason is something invariable and fixed in the 
nature of things; and without endeavouring to go back to an account of 
first principles, which for ever will elude our search, we will conclude, 
that whatever goes under the name of taste, which we can fairly bring 
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under the dominion of reason, must be considered equally exempt from 
change.’ David Hume’s agreement with this is carefully qualified: ‘It 
appears then, that amidst all the variety and caprice of taste, there are 
certain general principles of approbation and blame, whose influence a 
careful eye may trace in all the operations of the mind.’ Sir Joshua 
speaks for all defenders of immutable principles of taste through the 
ages. Although their voices are less prominently heard nowadays than 
during the eighteenth century—the age which became known as the 
‘Century of Taste —we can still discern it in every appeal to classical 
standards and to the belief that the ancients achieved once and for all 
what are the reasonable objects of good taste. David Hume speaks for 
all those who point out that particular tastes have changed through the 
ages, though there may be a factor of constancy, of something ‘ winning 
through’ in the long run. Hume summarizes enlightened common sense, 
wanting to have it both ways: to believe that there are some general 
principles, though admitting regretfully the startling variety of tastes. 

Hume did not go so far as to claim that the variety of tastes implies 
their complete relativity to an age, to current opinion, to personal make- 
up. But we have had that too since Hume’s day, in a position which in 
its moderate form rejects both fixed objective standards of taste and its 
mere private subjectivity. Bernard C. Heyl (New Bearings in Esthetics and 
Art Cricicism, 1943) speaks eloquently for psychological and socio- 
historical relativism, and I quote only one passage here. ‘In stating or 
discussing his critical position, then, the relativist realizes that his condi- 
tions neither can nor should have general validity, but that they hold 
for those who are similar to him in certain basic ways. . . . The evalua- 
tions [of taste] of any one critical group, in short, do not hold for a 
differently constituted group.’ This view has widespread support in our 
age which is conscious of the immense increase in historical knowledge, 
well versed in comparative studies of civilizations, and aware of the 
weakening trust in anything immutable and stable. 

Do we have to choose between these alternatives—the sublime con- 
fidence in discoverable fixed criteria of taste, as exhibited by the illus- 
trious first president of the Royal Academy; the cautious qualified 
commonsense view of the sceptical Scot; the attractive position of social 
and historical relativism according to which taste is just one phenomenon 
among many which are unique correlatives to unique historical condi- 
tions? Or can and should we consider that debate and dispute about such 
matters is futile, and retreat to a position in which a mixture of laziness 
and despair is made respectable by being announced in Latin: De gustibus 
non est disputandum? The sentiments embodied in this dictum are as old 
as thinking and talking about art and design. Yet if it is meant as a 
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report about fact, it is simply not true. There is little we so persistently 
dispute, debate, contest, quarrel about and put to the question as matters 
of taste, including the more general questions whether taste is based on 
principles or not. Immanuel Kant introduced this puzzle into the 
Critique of Judgement and called it the ‘antinomy of taste’. His formulation 
is as follows. ‘Thesis: The judgement of taste is not based on principles, 
for if it were, we could determine it by means of proofs. Antithesis: The 
judgement of taste is based on principles, for if it were not, we could 
not even quarrel about it.” 

But what we are talking about when we dispute or do not dispute 
taste? The quotations given so far, varied and differently slanted as they 
may be, have something in common: they raise questions concerned 
with something or other ‘of taste’—standards of taste, variety or varia- 
bility of taste, universality of taste, evaluations of taste, judgements of 
taste, etc. To know whether to accept or not to accept a certain answer, 
e.g. that there are or are not standards of taste, or that tastes are relative 
to other historical factors, or that nothing can be said about judgements 
of taste except that they are constantly being made, demands some 
clarification of what is meant by ‘taste’. What would count as evidence 
for or against a given answer presupposes some degree of clarity on 
what is involved in the question. Obviously there is not just one ‘prob- 
lem of taste’. There are many questions, often of different conceptual 
orders altogether, which one can ask in connexion with it. The questions 
philosophers seem traditionally to have been most concerned to ask 
about taste fall roughly into two groups. 


(A) 1. What is meant by ‘taste’? Or, 
2. What have specific thinkers meant by ‘taste’? 


(B) 1. Are tastes stable, variable, or relative to other factors? Or, 
2. What views have specific thinkers held on these issues? 


Both questions can be asked systematically (1) as well as historically (2). 
And both can be asked as second-order philosophical questions, the 
first-order statements about which they can be asked being those of 
criticism, i.e. critical evaluations which appeal directly or indirectly to 
taste, sensitivity, good judgement, etc. Though amenable to some degree 
of separation and in fact often asked in relative isolation, the two sets of 
questions are logically connected. Questions arising from, for instance, 
the quotations given above, about stability, variability, relativity or irre- 
futability of taste, belong prima facie to the second group. But what 
Reynolds, Hume or Kant meant by ‘taste’ is logically prior to how they 
decided to support their B-arguments. In practice (i) one or the other 
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set of questions may appear on its own, (ii) the order of the two sets, 
when appearing in conjunction, may vary, (iii) their relation may be 
obscured. Evidence for answering the second set may be used to support 
defining answers to the first set. And decisions made on philosophical 
and often a priori grounds in answer to A-type questions may openly or 
surreptitiously determine the choice of illustrations and examples from 
which answers to B-type questions are allowed to be drawn. Their 
logical connexion and interdependence, however, is clear enough, 
though it is often claimed in practice that B-type questions (in sense (1) ) 
are purely factual, askable and answerable without philosophical com- 
mitment. As far as I can see, these two types of questions form the bulk 
of the traditional preoccupation with taste. I stress ‘sraditional’, because 
I believe that this is no longer so. There are good reasons why it is no 
longer so. I shall briefly sketch the development which has led to the 
virtual disappearance of such traditional taste questions from the range 
of topics a present-day student of aesthetics is likely to meet in his read- 
ing. This will bring me to the formulation of a type of question about 
taste which I believe to be both widely asked already and urgently in 
need of being discussed: (C) What kind of concept is ‘taste’? 

With regard first to the traditional approach, the Oxford English 
Dictionary provides a good starting point for asking what is meant by 
‘taste’. The entry under Taste gives the literal meaning as ‘the faculty or 
sense by which that particular quality of a thing—its taste—is discerned’, 
and ‘the act of tasting or perceiving the flavour of a thing with the organ 
of taste’. This meaning is relevant in so far as the metaphorical senses 
which are of importance in aesthetics and criticism are derived from it. 
Also this literal sense in its reference to the bodily sensorium is used 
polemically when the justification of a metaphorical sense is called into 
question. The De gustibus dictum, for instance, is based on the closest 
possible analogy between tasting food and liking or preferring some- 
thing in art and life. The reference to a bodily sense is operative when- 
ever one retreats from the complexities of value judgements to the 
apparent simplicity of describing ‘merely’ private reactions to something. 
The muddle comes about when it is maintained that this is all we can 
mean by evaluation, and therefore all we can mean by ‘taste’. Even the 
dictionary makes it plain that this is not so. The Oxford English Dictionary 
gives the metaphorical or derived sense as ‘the capacity for good judge- 
ment in any sphere, but particularly in that of the arts’, ‘mental percep- 
tion of quality, judgement, discriminative faculty’, ‘the sense of what is 
appropriate, harmonious or beautiful, especially discernment and appre- 
ciation of the beautiful in art and nature’. This is a fairly typical diction- 
ary definition, precise enough to give us the feeling that we know what 
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we are talking about, and just vague and loaded enough to make us 
wonder whether we really do. In both these respects it adequately 
represents our problem. 

The derivation of the metaphorical from the literal sense and the com- 
plex underpinning of the metaphorical shift can be fully understood only 
in a historical context. What is more the historical context in this case is 
the context of the history of philosophy. Past philosophers and past 
tendencies in philosophical thinking created this metaphorical sense, 
made it into the notion as we have it, contributed a whole penumbra of 
suggestions and background references. The complex notion of ‘taste’ 
as defined in the dictionary is filled to the brim with what were originally 
philosophical assumptions about the mental make-up of an experiencing 
agent, about the nature of capacities and inclinations, about distinguish- 
able traits in individual and collective personalities. Our immediate 
associations are with an equally elusive notion, that of the ‘aesthetic’, 
with which ‘taste’ seems to be coextensive. Taste is often claimed to be 
the typically aesthetic concept, or aesthetic concepts are claimed to be 
‘taste concepts’. The tie-up of ‘taste’ and ‘aesthetic’ is the work mainly of 
eighteenth-century philosophy, and in our common usage of both terms 
we have come largely to accept their joint history. 

The word ‘taste’ in its metaphorical sense, which was to become the 
aesthetic sense, was no invention of the eighteenth century. As indicating 
pleasure and delight, it was an old-established word, and phrases such as 
‘to have a taste for’ and ‘to be to one’s taste’ were in use during the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. The transference of the word to what 
we now call the aesthetic sphere was prepared for in seventeenth-century 
Spain (where Gracian already used it for a special faculty of the mind), 
France (where the term gradually lost its earlier emphasis on the prac- 
tical and moral significance of good behaviour and appeared increas- 
ingly in critical and literary contexts), and Italy (where the ancient sense 
of gustus was available for Tasso and Ariosto, who spoke of “exquisite 
taste’ in poetry)., Thomasius introduced the word into German in 1687, 
about the same time that it made its fully literary appearance as ‘good 
taste’ in English literature. Popular qualifications such as ‘delicacy’, 
‘variety’ and ‘variability’ suggested some topics for future debate. But 
it was as yet barely more than a new term, corresponding to a vague 
new impression of the complexity of appreciation, no more than an 
anticipation of new ground still to be covered. 

In British seventeenth- and eighteenth-century philosophy a radically 
new philosophical orientation, the Enquiry into Human Understanding, 
concentrated on investigating the mental make-up of the human agent 
in experience. ‘Mental’ philosophy naturally placed the emphasis in the 
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new aesthetic studies on the analysis of the experiencing and judging 
mind, and only derivatively on the structure of certain kinds of judge- 
ments. “Taste’ became the name for a mental phenomenon, for a 
‘faculty’ of the mind or for a mode of other faculties working together, 
and judgements made on the basis of it were called either judgements of 
taste or aesthetic judgements. Such judgements were always in one of 
their aspects descriptive of peculiar mental operations. The word 
‘aesthetic’, derived from aisthesis as meaning not only sensory percep- 
tion but also direct awareness of feelings and emotions, was first used 
in conjunction with taste exactly in the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury by the German philosopher Baumgarten. But Shaftesbury, 
Hutcheson, Burke, Gerald, Home, Alison and Knight in this country 
had already done the work on taste which allowed for this conjunction 
as soon as the new term ‘aesthetic’ was available. 

This specifically modern approach with its bias to incorporating 
aesthetic problems in the analysis of mental phenomena, attitudes of 
mind and experiential modes, had some far-reaching consequences for 
the older notion of taste which had been closer to ‘good education’, 
especially through models and precepts, than to a mental capacity which 
could be studied in relative isolation. The general shift from Renaissance 
art theory and poetics to eighteenth-century theory of aesthetic experi- 
ence is often rather loosely referred to as a shift from an objective to a 
subjective approach. Vague and even misleading as this may be, one 
cannot overlook a certain transition which finds its focus in the develop- 
ment of doctrines of taste. La Bruyère (Caractères, 1687) could still say: 
‘There is a point of perfection in art, as of excellence and maturity in 
nature. He who is sensible of it and loves it has perfect taste; he who is 
not sensible of it and loves this or that else on either side of it has faulty 
taste.” Contrast this with Addison, who in the Spectator of 1711 wrote: 
‘Music, architecture and painting, as well as poetry and oratory, are to 
deduce their laws and rules from the general sense and taste of mankind, 
and not from the principles of those arts themselves; or in other words, 
the taste is not to conform to the art, but the art to the taste.’ The change 
is initiated with Adison; with Burke’s Introduction on Taste to his 
Enquiry into the Sublime and Beautiful in the middle of the eighteenth 
century, empiricism is well on the way to accounting for the connexion 
between art and taste by a theory which was in danger of losing the 
work of art altogether as a point of reference, substituting instead the 
indeterminate object of an aesthetic experience. Montesquieu, in his 
Essai sur le gout (written 1738, but published posthumously) was perhaps, 
closer to reconciling the old and the new when he said: ‘Art gives the 
rules, and taste the exceptions; taste discovers on what occasions art 
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should submit to it, and on what occasions it should submit to art.’ But 
here too we find that taste has become an independent faculty for judge- 
ment. Even though this development culminated in Kant’s insistence 
on standards for the judgements of taste, these were for him of purely 
subjective necessity. Like many eighteenth-century aestheticians, Kant 
had little need for a close study either of the history of art or of indi- 
vidual art works to establish his theoretical position. 

Aesthetics thus grew up in the eighteenth century as the science of 
taste, and the concept of taste emerged from it as a name for a faculty 
of mind, a mental capacity, a mode of sensibility, or a mixed mode of 
sense and intellect. The turn to the analysis of experience in all its 
modalities which revolutionized Western philosophy, bequeathed to us 
in its doctrine of taste a doubtful legacy combining the insistence on 
private subjective endowment with a hankering after lost standards. 
When classical models of achievement in the arts could no longer pro- 
vide the constitutive references ‘taste’ came to stand for many different 
things, but all connected with the elusive range of subjective preferences 
and immediacy of appeal even when considered not as a purely personal 
matter but as collective, national, racial or group phenomena. We still 
have the dominant individual sense in ‘a man of taste’, or ‘of wide, 
catholic taste’; the collective sense in phrases like ‘in the French taste’, 
‘in the Gothic taste’, ‘the taste of the age’, etc. 

The traditional approach to the conceptual problems of taste has been 
characterized by a kind of urge for definition. Again and again it was 
asked: “What, then, is taste?” Straightforward A-type questions of this 
pattern appeared with increasing frequency in philosophical aesthetics, 
and many B-type arguments were scrutinized in respect of the A-type 
definition they presupposed. It was recognized more recently with 
growing unease that definitions of taste against the background of 
traditional faculty notions entailed some or other form of circular 
reasoning, all based on interpreting the co-extensiveness of the concepts 
‘taste’ and ‘aesthetic’ as simple interdefinition. If taste is the apprehension 
of aesthetic qualities, and aesthetic qualities are that which is appre- 
hended by taste, it is hard to see how the circle can be broken. 

Many attempts have been made to by-pass this circle. They have 
resulted in some highly sophisticated forms of older arguments. In my 
introductory remarks I listed several possible positions with regard to 
standards and variability of taste. As B-type arguments, they are still 
with us in subtler formulations. It can also be shown that they are still 
committed to A-type definitions which by no means avoid the old 
circularity. Pure objectivism as exemplified by Reynolds has not sur- 
vived the growth of our historical understanding. Nowadays it takes 
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the form not of denying the apparent diversity of judgements of taste, 
but of appealing to’a different interpretation of the very evidence used 
by the variability school (for which I quoted David Hume as an earlier 
representative). The modern objectivist tries to show that what looks 
like constant change is in fact only modification, under national, racial, 
regional or period perspectives of stable direction of preferences for 
and aversions from basic elements and patterns in sensory awareness of 
configurations; whilst the common-sense view stemming from Hume 
stresses these modifications to the extent of making variability an essential 
characteristic of taste. The view that there is one unalterable law of taste 
for all mankind and at all times is no longer proposed with the authori- 
tative gesture which rules out of court all contrary. evidence; rather, it 
is carefully couched in the language of psychological and sociological 
research. On closer investigation, however, it can be seen that the con- 
ception of taste such arguments employ is that of a faculty or capacity 
for the discrimination of pleasing or displeasing patterns, and the proof 
that such tendencies are stable rather than variable is only possible by 
admitting the circularity which such a notion entails, What is more the 
invariability argument defines ‘taste’ as the capacity for the discrimina- 
tion of stable factors, and all change and difference can then be seen as 
superimposed modification. Stability of taste arguments thus prove no 
more than that variety and change do not count against the stability 
which is modified. In the case of variability arguments, on the other 
hand, the faculty notion is equally presupposed, only this time the 
faculty itself is seen as a function of the changing individual or historical 
make-up, thus discriminating as aesthetic factors only that which is 
correlative to its changing directions. Far from being incompatible, the 
stability and the variability rest on the same assumptions, namely on the 
definition of taste as a discriminatory faculty with stability or variability 
built into the definition. 

Pure subjectivism in matters of taste nowadays presents itself in a 
much subtler form than the De gustibus dictum, which simply relied 
on the analogy with tasting food. The evidence of historical change 
and variety in judgements of taste is its strongest support and this is 
interpreted as evidence for the role of subjective individuality as arbiter. 
In its extreme and self-refuting form it adopts intuitionalism as a strong- 
hold. “Good taste’ then is of the nature of an intuitive capacity to discern 
quality and value. If someone says ‘this is beautiful’, and someone else 
about the same thing ‘this is ugly’ (both being careful not just to say 
‘I like this’ or ‘I dislike this’), then we have, on the intuitionalist’s basis, 
an oddly disturbing situation. For by definition intuitionalism does not 
permit reasons to be offered on behalf of either of these judgements. 
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The intuition must claim to be self-justifying, and there is no court of 
appeal beyond it. The normal intuitionalist, however, would also wish 
to claim that that judgement is correct which is based on the right 
intuition, and that would be the judgement made by the man of ‘good 
taste’. Since both claim ‘good taste’ as the capacity to discern quality, 
and since both define quality as that which is discerned by good taste, 
the whole issue is plainly circular. Whether one or the other contestant 
possesses good taste cannot be decided unless we know whether the 
thing he judges has the quality which is to be judged positively; and 
this can only be known, according to the view they both hold, by the 
very exercise of that which is in question, namely good taste. The re- 
sulting deadlock can only be broken by tacitly supplying independent 
criteria, and backing them up by force or authority. Intuitionalism 
maintains that one cannot quarrel about taste since each individual 
judgement is based in individual intuition; and it tries to preserve the 
conviction that a judgement must be either true or false. It must there- 
fore admit defeat, or maintain that some men or institutions speak with 
greater authority than others. A view which starts from generously 
admitting everybody’s taste to be as good as anybody else’s often 
collapses into irrationalism or open dictatorship and authority-guided 
criticism. 

In the case of socio-historical relativism we have a slightly more 
complex situation. In its naive form, however, it is open to the same 
objections as the other traditional positions. By ‘naive’ form I mean the 
versions according -to which it can be proved or shown that tastes are 
relative to this or that. Naive relativism assumes that it can produce 
arguments against objectivism and subjectivism and conclude some- 
thing about the real nature of taste, namely that it is relative to inde- 
pendently describable social and historical patterns. But the ‘real nature 
of taste’ which is now at stake is again an implicit descriptive definition 
of a faculty or capacity, this time simply seen as a function of non- 
aesthetic factors. Here too we find the circularity of interdefinition, 
pushed back, it is true, but nevertheless decisive when relativity argu- 
ments present themselves as arguments of the B-type, that is, as argu- 
ments claiming to answer- questions about changes in judgements of 
taste through the ages. They all presuppose and are driven back to 
A-type definitions which can be shown to vitiate the ostensible B-type 
conclusions. 

Thus even the carefully stated and often closely argued modern ver- 
sions of objectivism, variability, subjectivism, and naive relativism in 
matters of taste are still based on the assumption that ‘taste’ stands for a 
faculty or capacity for discernment. And what such arguments are trying 
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to prove by appeal to evidence has either to be built into the definition 
or to be provided from outside the aesthetic or artistic range. In the 
former case the vicious circle (taste = discernment of aesthetic quality, 
and aesthetic quality = that which is discerned by taste) cannot be 
avoided; in the second it is broken by force. 

I should like to point out, however, that despite the weakness of 
traditional taste arguments their discussion still serves a useful purpose. 
As a leading concept in the development of aesthetics the notion of _ 
taste should be investigated historically. The concept in its traditional 
sense was one of the focal points in the birth struggle of aesthetics as a 
philosophical discipline, and it therefore provides a good frame for 
diagnosis of its growing pains over two centuries,and more. Nothing 
new and illuminating has been added to the account of taste as a mental 
phenomenon since Kant, who saw taste as an intermediate faculty 
between sense and intellect. Although we no longer find the distinction 
of mental faculties philosophically viable, we may, of course, think of 
taste as intellectualizing the sensuous material and concretizing abstract 
form, that is to say, we may use the ‘taste’ terminology as an alternative 
to the ‘aesthetic’ terminology, stopping short, however, of interdefini- 
tion. Unravelling the history of the conceptual development enables 
us to see why we have so much trouble with the dictionary definition 
in which this development is fossilized. It helps us to understand why 
we no longer regard it as a fruitful approach to ask for an analysis of 
‘taste’ as a faculty for the propagation of aesthetic judgements. For the 
centre of gravity in our interest in and preoccupation with taste appears 
to have shifted. We have moved away from the traditional approach, 
from thinking of ‘taste’ as descriptive of a mental faculty. We have 
come much closer to using ‘taste’ as one among the concepts by which 
we bring order into the social and aesthetic history of art, design and 
culture. My third question (C) “What kind of concept is “taste”? is 
the natural outcome of the dissatisfaction with the traditional approach, 
in which it was taken for granted that ‘taste’ described and defined a 
mental capacity, however difficult and controversial its full and adequate 
description may be. Investigating this approach, however, uncovers 
more radical difficulties than those of insufficient description. Turning 
away from it has meant turning towards those disciplines in which the 
taste concept has in fact already been used for some time in a sense 
noticeably different from that presupposed by traditional philosophy: 
to the socio-historical disciplines. As a knot in various methodological 
nets, the concept has been with us for some time (probably first realized 
as such by Herder, whose insight was lost in subsequent transcendental 
philosophizing). The taste concept is used and needed by art history to 
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make the mere catalogue of artistic achievements ‘history’, and to make 
the mere assortment of past and present group phenomena amenable 
as ordered patterns. As long as ‘taste’ was itself the analysandum in the 
traditional sense, it could not fulfil this function. For every historical 
discipline requires some concepts or clusters of concepts in terms of 
which something else becomes understandable, but which need not 
themselves be reduced to better-known factors. To investigate the func- 
tion and behaviour of the taste concept as an order concept is a philo- 
sophical task. With such a shift of emphasis we can evade some of the 
older problems; but, naturally, we shall meet a host of new ones. For 
now we may have to ask not so much whether tastes change or are stable 
on the basis of the dictionary definition of ‘taste’ as ‘the mental per- 
ception of quality, judgement, discriminative faculty’; rather we may 
have to ask questions about the functioning of order concepts and cul- 
ture concepts in general, as well as specific questions about the material 
provided by the sociologist, the social historian, the art historian, the 
historian of culture, in so far as they use the taste concept or would be 
well advised to use it. 

Employing ‘taste’ as a historical order concept may look like pre- 
supposing plain relativism again. But if it is a form of relativism that is 
here at stake, it is not open to the charges which can be levelled against 
what I have called its ‘naive’ variety. For this approach does not admit 
the neat separation of art works, artefacts and other expressive structures 
from an independently available social or historical background, such 
as is essential to plain relativism. “Taste’ on this view is not a simple 
function of non~aesthetic factors. Rather non-aesthetic factors only 
become relevant when they perform a contributory function within 
artistic comment, artistic revolt, or artistic assimilation. Such a view 
takes the diversity of so-called judgements of taste over the ages and 
even within a given period as facts to be accounted for only from case 
to case, by careful analysis of all factors relevant to a particular situation. 
Judgements of taste then are stands taken towards the living reality of 
changing and experimenting art, providing in turn platforms (or dead- 
ends) for new ventures. Conclusions from such investigations are not 
conclusions about the nature of a faculty of taste; they are conclusions 
about the history of art and appreciation, seen under the aspect of 
appraisive statements about works, artists, tendencies and styles; deriva- 
tively only, they may allow for conclusions about the use of certain 
concepts in such procedure, as for instance conclusions about the be- 
haviour of the taste concept. By using the taste concept as a historical 
order concept we can avoid the interdefinition of ‘taste’ and ‘aesthetic 
quality’, for we then disallow the question ‘what “taste” really stands for’. 
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As an irreducible order concept and perspective the concept of taste 
makes the mere succession of styles and their evaluation historically 
amenable as integral parts in the give-and-take of artistic cross-currents 
and interdependence of aesthetic and non-aesthetic structures. If on 
such a view we want to talk of ‘standards of taste’, we must see them as 
derivative from and created by art works as they form a historical order. 
To show the derivation of such standards is no easy matter. It has to be 
the outcome of investigating the complex interrelations between cur- 
rent general opinion, prevalent artistic tendencies, and art as already 
interpreted. The qualification ‘as already interpreted’ is important. For 
we always deal with art in a cultural context, in which every work is 
expected to embody values and in which it is judged by the degree of 
success in satisfying or disappointing such expectations. That the assess- 
ment of these expectations also changes under different conditions adds 
yet another dimension of complexity to the analysis of changing evalua- 
tions. Not only judgements.about past art works are liable to revalua- 
tion. The past itself becomes a changing past. What T. S. Eliot has said 
in a famous passage in Tradition and the Individual Talent (1919) about 
the open past of the history of art and poetry formulates exactly, for a 
different context, what I am trying to say about judgements of taste. 


No poet, no artist of any art, has his complete meaning alone. His significance, his 
appreciation, is the appreciation of his relation to the dead poets and artists. You 
cannot value him alone; you must set him, for contrast and comparison, among the 
dead, I mean this as a principle of aesthetic, not merely historical, criticism. The necessity 
that he shall conform, that he-shall cohere, 1s not one-sided; what happens when 
a new work of art is created is something that happens simultaneously to all the 
works of art which precede it. The existing monuments form an ideal order among 
themselves, which is modified by the introduction of the new (the really new) work 
among them. The existing order is complete before the new work arrives; for order 
to persist after the supervention of novelty, the whole existing order must be, if ever 
so slightly, altered; and so the relations, proportions, and values of each work of art 
toward the whole are readjusted; and this is the conformity between the old and 


the new. 


‘Taste’ may thus seem a very odd concept indeed. In questions in 
which it figures it is not itself being defined. Rather, with its help as a 
correlating concept, order and ordering are exhibited. I believe that by 
rejecting the taste question as a question about the description and 
definition of taste we can keep alive what is, after all, the only vital 
issue here: the passionate and often quixotic concern with art, with 
pattern, with form in living, with style in the widest sense of that word. 
Only in constant confrontation with whatever has been said and can 
be said in the name of taste do we gain a skeleton of constructive per- 
spectives on the history of art and appreciation. Every judgement of 
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taste is a contribution to the perpetual ordering and assessing of past and 
present artistic ventures. Their grouping, their acceptance and rejection, 
forms the history of critical positioning, in which trial and error and 
their recognition as such mark the stages of progress, without yielding 
definitiveness for more than a limited span of time. To contest what has 
long been accepted, or to re-interpret what has been forgotten, belongs 
to the function of this activity. That we give it the name of taste should 
not mislead us into thinking of a mental endowment for intuitive 
recognition. As a label ‘taste’ indicates a process of coming to terms with 
a growing, changing, and sometimes decaying reality of artistic experi- 
ments in formulation. The old insight that what we say significantly 
about art must be gaid with aesthetic and not extraneous relevance and 
reference was responsible for the phantom of a faculty of taste. But the 
insight need not be given up; even on the view I am recommending 
the conditions of aesthetic relevance are observed. The critical activity 
of finding, providing, arguing or rejecting reasons for appraisal or re- 
appraisal may still be called ‘judgements of taste’, ‘taste’ being the short- 
hand formula for what we do, should do or fail to do with our individual, 
collective, or period-orientated confrontations with works of art, with 
design, with exemplifications of form in our lives. 

In a way Kant’s antinomy still holds. We can reformulate it by saying: 
‘Thesis: Judgements of taste cannot be definitive once and for all; for 
if they were, taste would have to be a faculty for infallible intuition. 
Antithesis: Judgements of taste must be definitive, for if they were not, 
taste would be nothing but a function of social or historical structures.” 
(Both consequences can be shown to be unacceptable.) Taste judgements 
are not judgements by a special faculty; tastes are neither stable, nor 
variable, nor relative. Rather what we call ‘taste’ indicates that judge- 
ments in its name are made in terms of a whole complex of aesthetically 
relevant factors, among them also social and other conditions in so far 
as these have already been embodied in or rejected by the artistic or 
formal configuration which is in question. Judgements of taste are not 
judgements of or by anything we could describe or define. They are 
judgements in terms of perspectives which we can, up to a point, 
account for by concentrating on artistic conditions and expectations of 
appreciation. Up to a point, for the past changes as long as the future 
remains open. Taste judgements are never made once and for all, but 
it is necessary that they be made and not shirked. Perhaps ‘taste’ belongs 
to what W. B. Gallie has so suggestively called ‘essentially contested 
concepts’. — ; 
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SOME TRADITIONAL discussions of taste and the variability of taste have 
centred primarily on such questions as fashionable preferences, or per- 
sonal likes and dislikes. These are of relatively low philosophic interest. 
Unfortunately they are constantly introduced into discussions about 
taste in rather different senses. Among the latter two are of fundamental 
philosophical importance: taste as an ability to discern the aesthetic 
qualities of things and taste as an ability to recognize aesthetic merit 
and make judgements of aesthetic worth. With these two questions— 
but not with those about likes and dislikes—issues concerning the extent 
and possibility of truth and error, discernment and failures of discernment 
arise. It is in this context that traditional disputes over the reality, 
immutability or variability of standards of taste may most profitably 
be discussed. 

Once discussions of taste are focused in this way it becomes imperative 
to consider (1) whether, questions of evaluation aside, the view that 
things have aesthetic properties about which correct and mistaken claims 
can be made can be defended; and (2) whether it is possible to defend, 
as beyond question, various general principles of evaluation, for example 
that if something is graceful it has, pro tanto and barring special explana- 
tion, some aesthetic merit. Though these questions have constantly 
claimed some attention from aestheticians, they have never received the 
full and painstaking investigation they deserve. In ethics for instance 
philosophers have given some attention to matters that parallel the 
second question; but we still need to probe into why some qualities of 
things could, and others could not, answer to an interest or appreciation 
that could conceivably be called aesthetic. 

As to the first question: the supposition that there are aesthetic 
properties of things to which we may be sensitive or blind and about 
which we can make correct or mistaken claims is often thought to 
bring with it insuperable difficulties. It supposedly introduces an aes- 
thetic sense or perceptive faculty; it is alleged to lead to circularity—we 
can establish that people have this sense only by their success in correctly 
attributing aesthetic properties to objects, and we can establish the 
correctness of such attributions only by reference to whether they have 
the sense in question; and it is held to be a difficulty that in general we 
cannot prove, in cases of dispute, that an object really has such and such 
a property. But to allege such difficulties is to make apparent that we are 
far from understanding clearly the notion of a property. There are many 
matters which strike us as more or less objective—ranging from whether 
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something is interesting or funny or moving, to whether it is graceful 
or balanced, to whether it resembles something else, whether it is 
magenta, whether it is red, and so on. But it seems as though in all these 
cases we run equally into abilities to discern which are in varying 
degrees analogous to the senses and into partially similar and not neces- 
sarily harmful circularities. As for the insistence upon proofs: it is not 
clear that we would know in detail any better how to give proofs, or 
what would be involved in giving a proof, that something is funny, or 
that two faces resemble each other, or even that something is red, than 
we do with aesthetic judgements. In short, the aestheticians’ familiar 
demand for proofs is one we seldom encounter or know fully how to 
meet even in nonwaesthetic matters of a relatively objective sort. The 
need no doubt is to abandon tendencies to think in black and white 
of properties and non-properties and to examine the many concepts, 
aesthetic and non-aesthetic, that range from the more to the less typically 
objective. But this is to examine, if not abandon, the inadequately 
investigated notion of a property both inside and outside aesthetics. 
The programme that aestheticians must face is thus a large one, the 
charting of huge areas neglected by other philosophers working within 
their customary bounds. Indeed, far from its being true that aesthetics 
is peripheral to philosophy, aestheticians encounter ranges of concepts 
wider than and inevitably inclusive of those studied by most other 
branches of philosophy. A multitude of terms and concepts—too varied 
to fit into a few categories of properties or non-properties, but quite as 
important as the epistemologists’ favourites for our characterization, 
comprehension and organization of the world and our experience of it 
—remain unexplored, and it is largely left to aestheticians to explore 
them. The question is whether we can persuade ourselves to do the job 
systematically, for there is no doubt that it will be nasty, tedious and 


long. 
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On Drawing an Object. By RICHARD 
WOLLHEIM. H. K. Lewis. 1965. pp. 31. 
58. 


For soma’ time past one might have 
caught the murmurings of a new interest 
among professional philosophers in topics 
drawn from the loosely organized fields 
of aesthetics and art theory for the bearing 
they can have on the steadily concerted 
effort to trace out paths of progress to- 
wards a body of rational self-knowledge. 
One remembers an inaugural lecture de- 
livered in 1961 by the Professor of Philo- 
sophy at Leeds University on the theory 
of poetry and poetic truth. It was therefore 
not entirely unheralded when in Decem- 
ber 1964 the Grote Professor of Mind and 
Logic in the University of London chose 
drawing as a peg on which to hang various 
arguments and considerations which, as he 
suggests in his final paragraph, unite to- 
wards the formation of a truer picture of 
the human mind than the conventional 
one which presupposes a hierarchical 
scheme of orders ‘to each of which attaches 
its own appropriate degree of certainty’. 
It does not jump immediately to mind 
-what form within reasonable compass a 
review might most suitably take of a 
highly compressed lecture such as this in 
‘which ideas often of considerable com- 
plexity are suggested so seriously and yet 
so modestly. But it seemed appropriate 
both to the context of this Journal and to 
amy own. limitations over much of the 
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range to do no more than touch upon a few 
points where the argument is most closely 
linked to the theory or practice of art. 
Professor Wollheim takes his start from 
a passing remark of Wittgenstein’s to the 
effect that the criterion of visual experience 
is the representation of ‘what is seen’; and 
he understands this as an attempt to get 
behind the observers words when the 
latter puts into words his experience of the 
appearances of things. To those who have 
some acquaintance with historical dis- 
course about the comparative efficacy of 
the several arts for the communication of 
our visual experience to others this claim 
might at first sight seem to hold little of 
novelty. Indeed from the time of Leonardo 
onwards through the eighteenth and the 
early part of the nineteenth centuries it 
remained a commonplace of discussion that 
when we wish to communicate to others 
our experience of things as we see them 
the artist has advantages over the poet in 
exactness, definiteness and comprehensive- 
ness or vivacity. These advantages are not 
tied to fine art but are common to every 
draughtsman over every reporter. When- 
ever a man wishes to convey to others his 
experience of how things look he will (if 
he can draw or paint) do better by making 
a representation than by offering a verbal 
description. A striking exemplification of 
this point can be seen in the topographical 
artists and the draughtsmen of natural 
history and ethnographical types who 
accompanied the first explorers to the 
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New World: their representations are 
prized for the information they convey 
about appearances far above their value 
as fine art. In an interesting section Woll- 
heim connects this criterion with the con- 
stancies of vision, where a thing looks to us 
in a deviant way more like its appearance 
under standard conditions than we should 
expect from our knowledge of the stimulus 
pattern, and he suggests that in such cases 
a man’s representation may serve as a 
criterion of what he is seeing equally well 
with his selection among a graded series of 
samples. It seems doubtful, however, 
whether a sharp line should be drawn be- 
tween the visual constancies as studied by 
the psychologists and the ‘seeing what you 
expect to see’ that is well known to his- 
torians of art. The early artists of the 
Australian scene, for instance, as Mr. Val 
Vallis has ably shown, rendered the new 
landscape in terms of familiar ‘picturesque’ 
tradition and presented the Englishman at 
home with just the romanticized picture 
of the aboriginee that he expected to see. 
An ancient Egyptian draughtsman would 
draw not the individual man he was look- 
ing at in given conditions of light from a 
given angle but a generalized concept of 
‘man’. A primitive artist may draw the 
internal organs of a fish whose surfaces he 
sees. If, then, you say: ‘No, draw just what 
you see,’ you are beginning to prescribe 
one of the things the Impressionists were 
trying to do; that is to go behind the visual 
constancies, forget local colours and known 
shapes of things, to construct a representa- 
tion of the ‘retinal image’ as they called it. 
Whenever a man tries hard to draw what 
he sees (in this sense), his concentration on 
the visual experience and his attempt 
strenuously to discount what he knows and 
expects, to hold in abeyance his habitual 
mental sets and his interest in ‘things’, 
modifies and distorts the customary con- 
stancies of vision. The attempt to draw 


what you really see inevitably changes your 


seeing. 
The last point gains relevance when 


7I 


Professor Wollheim rapidly advances from 
the notion that a man’s drawing may be a 
criterion to others of what he sees to the 
different, and I think more difficult, notion 
which is his main concern, namely that in 
some cases when a man draws what he sees 
his drawing may be to the artist himself a 
criterion of what his visual experience was, 
a means by which the artist comes to 
know his own visual experience. The tran- 
sition is effected in the third paragraph of 
the lecture, where he maintains that im- 
plicit in the conception of naturalistic art 
as a kind of research into the world of 
appearances is the view that the techniques 
of representation ‘afford us in certain cases 
a direct revelanon of what we see, a 
revelation not mediated by any perceptual 
judgement’. (By ‘what we have seen’ 
Professor Wollheim means ‘not what thing 
we have seen but how we saw whatever 
it was or what it looked like to us’. It is 
in the latter sense he thinks that our draw- 
ing can sometimes be a source of know- 
ledge to us of what we have seen.) He first 
rebuts the contention that my drawing 
cannot be a criterion to me of my visual 
experience because—since we do not accept 
that any drawing we may do is equally 
adequate as a representation of what we 
see—I must have prior knowledge of what 
I see in order to judge to what extent my 
drawing is a correct representation of what 
I see: I must know what my visual ex- 
perience is before I can judge the correct- 
ness of my drawing as a representation of it 
and therefore my drawing cannot be a 
source of my knowledge of what my visual 
experience is. Against this argument 
Professor Wollheim replies that we do not 
judge the correctness of a drawing by 
comparing it with something already 
known but we see directly that the draw- 
ing is correct or that it is wrong as a 
representation of what we see. The facts 
seem to be as he alleges. We do, some- 
times at any rate, see directly that a draw- 
ing is right or wrong as a representation 
of what we see—as directly as we see that 
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one thing is larger or smaller than another 
thing in the visual field. We see a similarity 
or dissimilarity between our drawing as 
representation and our visual experience. 

But when this happens we judge the draw- 
ing to be correct or wrong by reference 
to the visual experience, we do not judge 
the visual experience to be right or wrong 
by reference to the drawing. By ordinary 
linguistic usage we would in such cases 
call the visual experience our criterion of 
the rightness or wrongness of the drawing 
not the drawing a criterion of the visual 
experience. Moreover, our knowledge of 
what we see must be independent of (if 
not prior to) our knowledge of our draw- 
ing for if our knowledge of what we see 
were dependant on our knowledge of the 
drawing, we could not judge the drawing 
to be right or wrong by reference to what 
we see. This seems to be inherent in the 
words ‘correct’ and ‘wrong’ which are 
applied to the drawing not to the ex- 
perience. I do not know exactly in what 
sense Professor Wollheim uses the term 
‘criterion’ but it does at first sight seem a 
distortion of ordinary language to call the 
drawing my criterion of what I see in any 
case where I judge the correcmess of my 
drawing by the degree of likeness or un- 
likeness which I see that it bears to my 
visual experience of that which the drawing 
represents. 

I would like to think more important the 
suggestion that our drawings may some- 
times be a revelation of how things look 
to us when by a process of trial and error 
we at length achieve a drawing which we 
see to be correct. But in such cases I 
believe, and propose to give reasons for 
believing, thar drawing is better described 
as a heuristic technique by which we are 
helped to change our visual experience in 
certain determinate fashions, given the same 
or similar stimulus patterns, rather than a 
means by which we achieve knowledge of 
a constant and unchanging visual experi- 
ence. The topographical artist, or the kind 
of artist who is now largely replaced by 
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the photographer, draws what he sees and 
judges his drawing to be a more or less 
correct representation within accepted 
representational conventions. His draw- 
ing may convey information to others 
about the appearance of things which they 
themselves have not seen, but it is not a 
revelation to the artist of his own constant 
and unchanged visual experience. When 
naturalistic art is a ‘research into the world 
of appearances’, drawing is an arduous 
activity calling for prolonged and concen- 
trated guided vision controlled by a pre- 
dominating interes in particular aspects of 
the world of appearances to which other 
aspects are held in subordination. For 
example when writing of Constable (to 
whom Wollheim refers) Mr. Graham 
Reynolds remarks that his sketch Barges on 
the Stour (c. 1811) shows “how far Constable 
has come in some eight or ten years in 
developing his perception of the effect of 
changing atmospheric conditions on the 
tones of the scenery’ (Constable, The Natural 
Painter, 1965, p. 42). Constable himself 
once remarked ‘I almost put my eyes out’ 
by the intensity of persistent perception. In 
such cases, where the artist does not try 
simply to represent what be has seen 
within a familiar convention but exerts 
himself to perceive more clearly an aspect 
of the objective scene by which he is par- 
ticularly moved, what happens in the 
course of any drawing or series of draw- 
ings is not, surely, that the artist through 
his drawing comes to a better knowledge 
of what he has all along been seeing, but 
by the concentrated effort of controlled 
looking guided by a predominant interest 
and helped by the techniques of drawing 
he comes to see differently, his visual ex- 
perience changes before roughly the same 
stimulus pattern. To the artist himself, and 
to those who later look at his drawings, 
this change may seem to be an enrichment 
of vision and perhaps it may be claimed 
that in this way we come closer to the 
‘real’ appearance of things. However such 
vague claims are to be interpreted, I am 
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inclined to think that the conception of 
naturalistic art as a kind of exploration of 
the world of appearances does not imply 
the view that by drawing we come to 
know what we have all along been seeing 
but that for the artist the techniques of 
drawing may be a useful ancillary in the 
process of achieving a changed visual 
experience which he r as a more 
perfect, or perhaps only a more interesting 
vision of the objective scene. The artist 
does not use his drawing to attain know- 
ledge of what he has all along been seeing 
but to help him to change what he sees 
when he looks at the same things. By his 
drawings he may pass on to others this new 
way of seeing. 

There is a further complexity which 
seems at least marginally relevant to the 
argument. The means and techniques of 
representation—pencil or pigment—are 
patently inadequate to the visual experi- 
ence and no artist seriously expects or 
tries to represent his visual experience 
complete and as it is. The accepted artistic 
conventions at any time are an adequate 
transposition for the humdrum recorder. 
But an artist of originality tries to enhance 
his visual experience in some aspect which 
seems to him most important and moving, 
using drawing as a means both to achieve 
and to communicate his enhanced visual 
experience. At this point one must recog- 
nize that, as Sickert used to insist, artists fall 
into two psychological types: the one type 
exerts himself to see more clearly and more 
fully those aspects of the natural scene 
which interest him and then faces the 
problem how to represent them with the 
available media and techniques. The other 
sees as it were in pigments and his know- 
ledge of the ways of representation in- 
fluences the ways in which his vision is 
directed, the ways in which by concentra- 
tion and effort he changes what he sees 
before the same stimulus pattern. This is 
certainly another way in which drawing 
and painting modify what artists see (and 
through them those who look at their 
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pictures) when they observe the appear- 
ances of things. It is a kind of directed 
exploration if you like: but I would find 
it easier to say that the revelation consists 
ofan enhancement of my visual experience 
before the same stimulus pattern than to 
accept that through drawing I come to a 
fuller knowledge of what my visual ex- 
perience always was from the start. 

These are but random thoughts which 
touch the mere fringe of Professor Woll- 
heim’s cogent and tightly knit arguments. 
I have, alas, nothing better to offer. But 
still before leaving a lecture which pro- 
vides so many fascinating and alluring 
avenues of exploration I would like very 
briefly to offer comment on what Professor 
Wollheim has to say about representation 
and illusion in the visual arts. Rightly, I 
think—despite the massive influence of Art 
and Illusion—he spends but little time on 
refuting the now obviously mistaken ten- 
dency to equate representation with illu- 
sion. Trompe oeil is not the logical limit 
or the ultimate excellence of representa- 
tional art. When we look at a representa- 
tional painting we do not undergo illusion. 
We can and do enjoy simultaneous aware- 
ness of the picture as a three-dimensional 
representation and of the textural qualities 
of a two-dimensional pigmented canvas. 
In maintaining this Professor Wollheim is 
led to propose an interesting and, I believe, 
a novel distinction between ‘representa- 
tional’ and ‘figurative’. According to the 
terminology he proposes we should call 
every abstract, non-figurative work of art 
representational provided that (as we must) 
we see it as a configuration. Even a single 
black line on a white ground is representa- 
tional in his new sense if we see it not—or 
not merely—as a mark in conte crayon on 
textured pasteboard but as the figure of a 
black line stretched in front of a white 
ground. This seems to accord with what 
happens in fact, but only if we are pre- 
pared to call almost everything we see 
representational whether or not we regard 
it as a work of art. When we look at a 
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Ben Nicholson or a Mondriaan or Male- 
vitch we do not see it ‘illusionistically’ but 
as it naturally appears, in the same way 
that we see graffiti on a lavatory wall, a 
cliff face or Leonardo’s cracks in a ceiling 
or the pattern of clouds in the evening sky. 
We look at a modern construct half- 
painung, half-sculpture, just as we would 
look at any object in nature or an objet 
trouvé. We see natural objects as figura- 
tlons,as we see non- tive art. This 
Professor Wollheim proposes to call repre- 
sentational. The difference in our seeing a 
work of art would seem to be not in any 
added element of illusion but in that we 
may at the same time see it non-naturally 
as a textured surface. We have in effect 
made, and perhaps rightly, the complete 
circle. 

There may well be something to be said 
for a terminology which readily accom- 
modates the facts that we look at non- 
figurative works as things among other 
things seeing them as they are without 
element of illusion in even its most 
innocuous senses and that we also look at 
figurative works in this way (i.e. when we 
apprehend their formal qualities) as well 
as secing them as representations of the 
things they depict. But it must be recog- 
nized that this use of ‘representational’ 
involves a different concept from the more 
customary use (which Professor Wollheim 
adopts elsewhere in his lecture) whereby 
we say that when a man draws what he 
sees the drawing represents that which he 
sees. According to the more famuliar usage 
when I draw what I see I judge my draw- 
ing to be more or less adequate as a repre- 
sentation of what I see. According to the 
new sense of ‘representation’ any drawing 
which is seen as figuration is said to be 
representational without implied reference 
to anything I see other than the drawing 
itself. 

There are, I think, important problems 
involved in these senses of representation. 
One could not, it would seem, see a 
drawing as representational in the tradi- 
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tional sense unless one also saw ıt as repre- 
sentational in Professor Wollheim’s new 
sense: so long as we see no more than tex- 
tural marks on a surface and do not see 
them as figurations we cannot see them as 
representations of something other than 
themselves in our visual experience of 
things. Yet we can look at drawings as 
representations in the traditional sense 
without being conscious of their figuration. 
This indeed often occurs when they are 
studied for their iconographical significance 
without attention to their formal qualities 
as works of art or even considering whether 
they are works of art or not—as we may 
see an object in the garden as a snowman 
without attention to its lack of sculptural 
qualities. In such cases figuration (represen- 
tation in Professor Wollheim’s new sense) 
becomes as it were transparent, does not 
impinge on the attention, and we see 
through it to the representational meaning 
of the drawing in the traditional sense. 
Awareness of the drawing as a work of art 
seems to require some fixation of attention 
on figuration for the emergence of what 
Mikel Dufrenne calls the ‘aesthetic object’, 
whereas drawings (whether or not they 
have the qualities of works of art) may be 
seen as representations of what we see 
without actualization of an aesthetic object. 
One could wish that Professor Wollheim 
would on some future occasion vouchsafe 
the benefits of his incisive thinking on these 
fundamental matters in the theory of art. 


H. OSBORNE 


Oriental Aesthetics. By THOMAS MUNRO. 
The Press of Western Reserve Univer- 


sity. 1965. pp. 138. $6.50. 


Da. Munzo’s book on oriental aesthetics 
was heralded by his address at the Fifth 
International Congress on Aesthetics in 
Amsterdam and its publication coincided 
with a special issue and supplement on 
oriental aesthetics of The Journal of 
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Aesthetics and Art Criticism, of which Dr. 
Munro was editor from 1945 until 1963. 
The book, Dr. Munro tells us, is intended 
for the general reader ‘and especially for 
students of art and aesthetics in the West 
who have not yet looked to the East for 
light on their problems’. He suggests that 
the values which the Western aesthetician 
can hope to find in traditional Far Eastern 
theories of art are of three kinds: (1) that 
of adding to our knowledge of the history 
of ideas, and hence of general cultural his- 
tory; (2) help in understanding Oriental 
art; (3) increasing our understanding of art 
in general, including our own contem- 
porary arts. i 

The first part of the book contains brief 
accounts of the condition of aesthetic 
studies in Japan and India today and sum- 
maries of traditional Indian aesthetics in 
English, tradıtional Japanese aesthetic con- 
cepts and traditional Chinese theories of 
painting and literature. The second half of 
the book is given over to interpretation 
and evaluation. If one does not look for 
inspirational intuition or penetrating in- 
sight, there is much valuable information. 
assembled with unerringly sturdy com- 
mon sense within the pages of this small 
volume. The second part of the book 
begins with a section in which Dr. Munro 
contrasts the greater concern of Oriental 
aesthetics with inner attitudes and mental 
processes both for artistic creation and for 
appreciation.. Whereas the ideals of self- 
expression and originality encourage the 
Western artist to make public display of 
his moods of anxiety, frustration and 
psychic discord, the Oriental tradition 
tends in the direction of attaining by 
rigorous self-discipline states of mind most 
favourable to the creation and appreciation 
of an art which is regarded as essentially 
anagogic. In a long section offering com- 
parisons between Oriental and medieval 
European aesthetics we are told that 
‘medieval art theory, as exemplified in 
St. Augustine, was much preoccupied with 
the evils of idolatry and sensual allure’, 
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but ‘Hindu art and aesthetics show little 
anxiety on these matters’. Dr. Munro 
wrestles at some length with the mystical, 
metaphysical and supernatural outlook 
which seems integral to most Oriental and 
particularly Indian aesthetics and emphas- 
izes that “Western’ thought is not unre- 
sponsive to ‘spiritual values’ provided that 
these are understood naturalistically and 
interpreted empirically. His general con- 
clusions are that ‘the elements in Oriental 
aesthetics which have most value in the 
West are not the mystic, transcendental 
ones which Oriental philosophers them- 
selves tend to emphasize. They are the 
records of direct experience on this earth 
with art, artists, and observers of art, the 
psychological and social insights of great 
artists and critics, which are organized in 
such theories as that of rasa. Much of this 
knowledge and grasp of values has been 
derived from practical everyday artistic 
and aesthetic activity which is not too far 
from that of Western experience to permit 
mutual understanding.’ 

Some Western readers may wonder at a 
tendency to identify a rather arid ration- 
alistic naturalism with Western thought as 
such and some eyebrows might be raised 
at the proposal to open Western arms to 
embrace an Oriental aesthetics depleted of 
all that the Oriental regards as most 
valuable in it. But perhaps even this jejune 
welcome is preferable to the half-baked 
mystification which in the West has often 
taken the place of rigorous Eastern dis- 
ciplines. I find a quite charming exemplifi- 
cation of the attitude taken through most 
of the book in an anecdote on the conclud- 
ing pages where Dr. Munro relates that 
when he met Ananda Coomaraswamy 
and they tried to discuss aesthetics they 
were unable to find a common language— 
‘we... could not establish much com- 
munication because each of us used certain 
basic terms with different meanings’. But 
later, from reading his books, Dr. Munro 
found ‘there was a broad level of empirical 
knowledge on which I could follow him 
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without falling into metaphysical disputes. 
From him I learned some of the fascinating 
symbolism of The Dance of Siva. The fact 
that he believed some ideas to be literally 
or symbolically true which, for me, had 
no factual truth whatever, no longer 
troubled me. Our standards of value in 
art were different, but there was a com- 
mon ground.’ Dr. Coomaraswamy would 
undoubtedly have felt that the new under- 
standing was bought at the expense of 
sacrificing all that in his view was most 
valuable in his theories and attitudes, and 
one wonders if just this kind of stonewall 
selectivity can be the last word in achieving 
a rapprochement between East and West. 


H. OSBORNE 


Philosophies of Art and Beauty. Selected 
Readings in Aesthetics from Plato to 


Heidegger. Edited by ALBERT HOFSTADTER, 


and RICHARD KUHNS. The Modern 
Library. New York. 31964. pp. 701. 
$3.95. 

Aesthetics. By jerome srornrrz. Collier- 
Macmillan. 1965. pp. 115. 

What is Art? Aesthetic Theory from Plato 
to Tolstoy. Edited by ALEXANDER 
SESONSKE. Oxford University Press. 
New York. 1965. pp. 428. 60s. 

-Modern Artists on Art. Edited by ROBERT L. 
HERBERT. Prentice Hall. 1964. pp. 149. 
40s. cloth, 16s. paper. 


Noricz was been given in these pages to 
a number of recent anthologies of con- 
temporary essays and papers cn aesthetics. 
The once fashionable custom of collecting 
from artists and their obiter dicta source 
material for a study of the psychology of 
artistic creation was metamorphosed in 
Katharine Kuh’s The Artist’s Voice (1961) 
into a set of interviews canvassing the less 
articulate aesthetic philosophies of prac- 
tising artists. Marvin Levich’s Aesthetics and 
the Philosophy of Criticism (1962) combined 
excerpts from standard philosophers— 
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described as “classic statements’—with con- 
temporary essays bearing on the ‘mutual 
involvement’ of aesthetics and criticism. 
The first three books now under review 
are all anthologies of typical or seminal 
excerpts from those philosophers who in 
the opinion of their editors had the most 
important things to say about their subject. 

An anthology must be appraised in the 
light of its purpose and the class of readers 
for which it is designed; and an anthology 
of writings in aesthetics—or indeed in any 
other branch of philosophy—will presum- 
ably be designed primarily for the student 
who is studying the subject as a general 
background course. A teacher, unless very 
pressed indeed, could not afford to rely 
upon such a source and the specializing 
student needs more than any anthology 
can give. The scope of each collection and 
even the range of selections made must 
also be to no small degree determined by 
the limits of size and price which the 
publisher dictates. None of the three in- 
cludes anything from medieval aesthetic 
philosophy or from Neo-Thomist aes- 
thetics or from Marxist aesthetics or from 
the writings of the psychoanalysts on 
aesthetic matters. The last is justified by 
Hofstadter and Kuhns on the ground that 
‘the psychological writings, although 
fruitful, do not present a truly philo- 
sophical position’. The same authors justify 
the omission of French aesthetics writers 
such as Batteux, Boileau, Dubos, Diderot, 
Alain, Bergson, Sartre and others on the 
plea that what they found there ‘was not a 
philosophy of art, in the fullest sense, but 
either criticism, or theory of taste, or at 
most fragments of a philosophy’. These 
explanations sound somewhat odd in view 
of their inclusion of Augustine, Marsilio 
Ficino, Shaftesbury, and Nietzsche. Alex- 
ander Sesonske gives excerpts from Boileau 
and also from the sociological writers 
Comte and Taine. Otherwise French 
aesthetics has been accorded a very poor 
showing. 

Hofstadter and Kuhns agree in an idio- 
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syncratic attitude to their subject which 
gives their selection a characteristic bias: of 
the 500 pages devoted to post-Augustinian 
aesthetics 430 are assigned to German 
wrung from Kant to Nietzsche and 
Heidegger. In their Introduction they 
explain their position that, as their selec- 
tions have to do with aesthetics as a 
branch of philosophy: “In a philosophy of 
art, or in philosophical aesthetics, more 
generally speaking, beauty and art are 
understood in terms of essential philo- 
sophical ideas, while philosophy itself is 
taken to be at least in part constituted by 
aesthetic reflection. Thus the great philo- 
sophers of art have interpreted beauty and 
art in metaphysical terms as a natural ex- 
pression of the belief that philosophy is 
born in the aspiration toward and under- 
standing of the beautiful.’ Of the English 
cighteenth-century writers in aesthetics 
only Shaftesbury finds a place; and it is 
explained that this is because the true 
realization of his influence took place in 
Germany and not in England, whereas the 
later English eighteenth-century writers 
led up to ‘a psychology of aesthetic rather 
than a philosophy of art’. Whether or not 
one accepts (or even can fully understand) 
all this, one is in no doubt what to expect. 
Yet the reasons given for excluding the 
Middle Ages become all the more enig- 
matic. It is explained that in medieval 
thought ‘the essential ideas now are con- 
cerned with religious problems and the 
question of art becomes subsidiary, i.e. 
the artistic is chiefly an adornment for the 
temple of God. The beautiful retains its 
central position, but no longer in relation 
to art. Beauty now becomes a sign of 
God’s handiwork.’ As a reason for exclu- 
sion this would seem more specious if the 
word ‘Beauty’ did not occur in the title 
of the book. 

In keeping with a contemporary fashion 
of philosophy Sesonske believes that the 
broad sweep of human thought can be 
understood better from the emergence of 
new questions than the formulation of new 
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answers to old ones, and he has planned his 
collection of excerpts to constitute a 
‘significant segment illustrating some ifnot 
all currents in the flow of theoretical think- 
ing about art. He claims that a reader who 
approaches them openly ‘will emerge with 
a fuller understanding both of art and of 
the Western tradition’. He argues in his 
Introduction that the key question—or 
rather cluster of interrelated questions—is 
that which he has taken as the title of his 
anthology from the title of Tolstoy’s book, 
with which he ends his selections. Before 
the concept of ‘fine art’ emerged, this 
question could not be asked and theory of 
art remained implicit or consisted at most 
of dim fragmentary insights until Baum- 
garten, or Dubos, or Vico, or Kant ‘spoke 
the first rational word on aesthetics’ in the 
eighteenth century. As a guide to the 
student he differentiates certain basic 
changes of orientation towards the total 
aesthetic situation made up of the art 
object, the artist and the audience. The 
thinking of classical antiquity in aesthetics 
was orientated primarily towards the art 
object and the fundamental concepts were 
mimesis and ‘beauty’. In the eighteenth 
century the direction of attention switches 
towards the audience and ‘taste’ and 
‘imagination’ replace ‘imitation’ as the 
central theoretical term, while ‘beauty’ 
ceases to be the ultimate critical term and 
is supplemented by ‘the sublime’ and ‘the 
picturesque’. (As Raymond Bayer showed 
in L'esthétique de la grace, he should also have 
added ‘“grace’.) It is, says Sesonske, Kant’s 
Critique of Judgement which ‘sums up 
cighteenth-century thought and lays the 
basis for all nineteenth-century aesthetic 
theory’. The distinguishing feature of 
nineteenth-century aesthetic outlook he 
takes to be concentration on the artist and 
the two basic concepts (both of which 
were mooted in the eighteenth century) 
to be ‘genius’ and ‘expression’. He also 
notices that whereas aesthetics in the 
eighteenth century was treated mainly as 
an empirical study, nineteenth-century 
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philosophers (he should have said German 
philosophers or those under the influence 
of German Idealist philosophy) took 
aesthetic questions to be metaphysical. 
The book is obviously conceived as an 
historical background. It ends with Tolstoy 
and no characterization of modern trends 
in aesthetical thinking is offered. 

The anthology composed by Jerome 
Stolnitz is the briefest of all—less than 
100 pages of excerpts—and certainly dis- 
plays most profundity of thought and most 
artistry in the designing. Like Sesonske he 
conceives aesthetics as a ‘cluster of many 
problems, not any single one’. As a 
branch of philosophy he describes it as “a 
competitive exchange of ideas’, and ‘a 
conversation among earnest minds’. The 
eight selections of which the anthology is 
composed are presented not as dogmatic 
statements but as ‘a thinking through’ 
and an articulation of problems which the 
reader will find have been, albeit mutely, 
his own. Aristotle’s Poetics, with which the 
anthology begins, is described as ‘the single 
most important book ever written in 
theory of tragedy, literary cciticism, and 
aesthetics’ and a book thar has been 
‘perennially relevant’. In my opinion it 
would be one of the most intricate of all 
historical problems to sift out what 
Aristotle was actually saying in the con- 
text of ideas available in his age from the 
superfluities of inflated meaning his sen- 
tences have exfoliated in the two thousand 
years the book has been biblical. Which is 
not to deny the greatness of the book or 
to impugn its continued relevance for those 
whose interest is not primari'y historical. 
Tolstoy, Stolnitz explains, is modern in a 
different sense. His gave the classical formu- 
lation to the attitude which still dominates 
all popular aesthetical and critical thinking, 
the conception of art as an emotional 
language to be evaluated in terms of that 
which it communicates and the general 
validity of its message. John Hospers, from 
whose paper “Art and Emotion’ given at the 
Fourth International Congress of Aes- 
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thetics (1960) the third excerpt is taken, 
introduces a note of scepticism which 
exemplifies the attitude of later profes- 
sional philosophy towards the notion of 
‘expression’ as central to aesthetics. Clive 
Bell, who like Tolstoy stands at the 
threshold of contemporary aesthetic think- 
ing, represents the opposite outlook to that 
of Tolstoy, yet one which is equally if 
not entirely consistently pervasive in 
popular thinking about the arts today. It 
is the assumption that a work of art is to 
be apprehended and valued not for its 
message but for what itin itselfis. Although 
Bell’s extremism has not been widely ac- 
cepted among aestheticians, the root ideas 
which inspired his theory are, as Stolnitz 
rightly notes, accepted and are indeed 
most characteristic of the aesthetic outlook 
of his age. Bell is followed by excerpts 
from E. H. Gombrich and T. M. Greene, 
both of whom take issue with him in 
different ways. Greene rases the question 
of critical evaluation. The anthology. closes 
with excerpts from Hume and from 
Margaret Macdonald, introducing the 
reader to basic problems of the philo- 
sophy of criticism in the arts, ‘at the present 
time the most intensively worked area ın 
aesthetic theory’. 

Small as it is, this anthology could not 
be bettered for a reader who wants rapidly 
to make contact with the basic preoccu- 
pations of current aesthetic discourse. 

Modern Artists on Art is one of the most 
useful paperbacks which has come out in 
recent years. It contains unabridged ten 
seminal essays by artists who have been 
leaders of the various aesthetic movements 
which have been influential on the develop- 
ment of modern art. Examples are Gleizes 
and Metzinger’s exposition of Cubism, Le 
Corbusier and Ovzenfant on  Purisin, 
Malevitch on Suprematism, Mondrian on 
Plastic Art and Pure Plastic Art, a re-transla- 
tion of Boccioni’s Technical Manifesto of 
Futurist Sculpture, Gabo on The Construc- 
tive Idea in Art and others of a more indi- 
vidualistic nature. The collection is in- 
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valuable for a student’s first-hand acquaint- 
ance with the thinking by which contem- 
porary art movements were inspired or 
rationalized. 


H. OSBORNE 


The Language of Art and Art Criticism. By 
JOSEPH MARGOLIS. Wayne State Univer- 
sity Press. 1965. pp. 196. $9.00. 


Prorgssor Marcous, so one gathers, 
thinks aesthetics a subject without a 
centre; and his book reflects the view. 
Aesthetics comprises, merely, issues to do 
with the arts; which may serve for some 
sort of unifying principle, since he is 
ready with a definition of ‘art’. We get 
much interesting, if rather bitty, discus- 
sion, as well as citation of other philo- 
sophers’ views. Hence summary is hard. 
He treats of the two notions of aesthetics 
and of art; ‘art’, itseems, butnot ‘aesthetic’, 
can be usefully defined. Next we have 
chapters on the identity of a work of art, 
on interpretation; on intentionalism; on 
aesthetic qualities; on taste and evaluation; 
and finally on truth in literature and 
figurative language. Among all this, like 
Professor Margolis, I shall pick and choose. 

‘Art’ has been widely thought indefm- 
able; not for Moorean reasons, as standing 
for a simple thing, but as covering no 
more than an open set of ‘family resem- 
blances’. Besides, definition would fix it for 
ever and ‘foreclose on artistic creativity’. 
Professor Margolis succinctly points out 
that ‘the definition of “living organism” 
need not “foreclose” on biological evolu- 
tion’ (p. 38). He complains, among other 
points, that it is left unclear whether the 
multiplicity of actual works of art, the 
members of the ‘family’, merely in fact— 
as far as present research shows—share no 
common feature; or whether they cannot 
share any. The argument about creativity 
suggests the latter; anyway the two views 
go uncomfortably together. All this seems 
to me valid and valuable. 


Definition 1s possible then. His own is as 
follows: ‘A work of art is an artifact con- 
sidered with respect to its design.’ ‘Design’ 
is further expounded as ‘materials organ- 
ized in a certain way’ (p. 44). But the use 
he means to make of it is less clear to me; 
he tells us that definitions cannot legislate 
for criticism. (But surely a better design 
should be better art; and designs, intrinsic- 
ally, are more and less, better and worse.) 
And in all the following detailed discussion 
he never invokes it. 

As to interpretation, one main point 
seems to be this: the same work of art, 
unlike the same physical object, admits of 
incompatible interpretations, and neither 
need be ‘illusory’. Yet there are tests of 
better and worse interpretation; perhaps 
only no tests of ‘right’ and ‘wrong’. For 
surely, two incompatible interpretations 
cannot both be right. I should have thought 
it told against any given possible interpre- 
tation, that it were incompatible with 
another very good one. Interpretations, 
we are told, do not state ‘facts’—whatever 
that dark monosyllable may add. 

As to the ‘intentional fallacy’, Professor 
Margolis puts the following case: it is 
quite possible to say of some reading of a 
work that it is at once more accurate— 
nearer the author’s intentions—and yet 
trivializing. Now, here are two different 
judgements, one primarily interpretative, 
the other evaluative; the one involving 
the author’s intentions, the other unaffected 
by them. And we can make both; at least 
it is hard to see what prevents us. All we 
need do is distinguish them. Besides 
Professor Margolis points out, if intentions 
include, for instance, instructions to per- 
formers, the line between what is genuinely 
‘in’ the work, and what is merely in the 
artist’s intentions, and known externally, 
may be hard to draw. 

Much is said of evaluation and taste. 
One principal conclusion is that mere 
expressions of taste, dislike or liking, are 
different from judgements of value—even 


though, perhaps, presupposed by them. He 
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seeks, further, to find room for a middle 
term, appreciation, between evaluation 
and taste; but I have not succeeded in 
getting more from it than same notion of 
tentative or provisional evaluation. Ap- 
preciation tells us less what is acceptable 
than what is a possible or intelligible view; 
and Professor Margolis, I think, wants to 
distinguish it from evaluation as being 
more closely connected with taste. Critical 
procedures need not claim the finality of 
science. He seems ultimately to rest them 
on the appeal to received exemplars— 
which, if I understand the point rightly, 
must make real artistic innovation im- 
possible. 

As to Professor Margolis’s definition of 
art: in the first place there are surely 
counterexamples. An argument of Kant, 
no less than a poem of Coleridge, is an 
artifact and exhibits ‘organization’; the 
elements are ordered by relations of im- 
plication, consistency and the like. But to 
see it thus is not to see it as art. Secondly, 
if an artifact is to be ‘considered with 
respect to its design’, then ‘design’ must 
be contrasted with something else; a 
place filled, it seems, by its ‘material’. One 
would like further guidance on the use of 
either term; but, on the face of it, a work 
of art can be considered with respect to 
its matter no less than its form. 

On the discussion of metaphor and of 
truth in literature, I shall not comment, 
except to say that both contain valuable 
material. l 

DAVID POLE 
King’s College, London University 


Migdzy tradycjg a wizjg przyszłosci. By 
STEFAN MORAWSKI. Ksiazka 1 Wiedza. 
Warszawa. 1964. pp. 238. ZL 15. 


THE SOVIET UNION is said to be the only 
country where books on aesthetics are both 
plentiful and widely read. The reason for 
this is not only that aesthetics is taught at 
all universities or that art and aesthetics are 


said to contribute to the emergence of the 
Marxian Homo Aestheticus, for whom. art, 
science and technology are three insepar~ 
able values and who, ‘emancipated from 
the process of alienation, will be creative 
also in the process of production’. The 
main reason seems to be more prosaic and 
immediate. Aesthetic discussions reflect the 
Party's attitude towards problems of art 
and beauty and less directly towards the 
entire cultural life of the country. It would 
be a fascinating study to follow some of 
the fierce discussions conducted in in- 
numerable booksand articles on the subject 
and trace the changes of views, tone and 
attitudes expressed in those ‘aesthetic en- 
counters’. It is surprising that so few writers 
in the West, or for that matter in the East, 
have tried to follow those discussions. A 
brave attempt to fill the gap and to under- 
take some kind of dialogue with Soviet 
aestheticians has recently been made in 
Poland by Professor S. Morawski, a Marx- 
ist and an avid reader of Russian aesthetics, 
in his latest book, somewhat pompously 
entitled Between Tradition and Vision of the 
Future. The book is mainly concerned with 
discussions that went on in the years 1959- 
63 but it goes back also to the earlier period 
of 1956-58. It provides a summary of the 
main problems tackled recently by Soviet 
aestheticians, augmented by the author’s 
own critical comments. 

The first chapter is devoted to “The 
subject-matter and method of aesthetics.’ 
In Soviet aesthetics one can discern three 
main views on what constitutes the subject 
of aesthetics. For one group of writers 
aesthetics is a general theory of the arts and 
general laws governing creative activity. 
The second group of writers maintains that 
aesthetics is a discipline concerned with 
aesthetic ‘assimilation’ of reality and deals 
not only with art but also with aesthetic 
qualities outside art. The third group holds 
the view that aesthetics has to do with 
aesthetic predispositions, with taste and 
beauty in the widest sense. According to 
Morawski the most stimulating ideas on 
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the method of aesthetics have been set 
forth by E. V. Lyenkov, who claims that 
the method of any inquiry proper for a 
Marxist is a historico-logical one which, 
when applied to a work of art, is nothing 
but an incisive description of the studied 
phenomenon, a more direct approach to it, 
so that its complex manifold qualities and 
its fundamental features can be grasped. 
This kind of analysis has to take into 
account the historical process, with its 
dynamics and its actual contradictions, 
rather than the supra-temporal aspects of 
the phenomenon. : 

In chapter H the author deals with Soviet 
discussions concerning the so-called aesthe- 
tic qualities. One of the writers defines 
aesthetic qualities as: ‘sensory properties of 
an object which obtain their meaning in 
relation to man, properties characterized 
by socially defined expressiveness’. Baff- 
ling as this, and other, definitions may 
seem to us, it clearly transpires from them 
that, in the view of the Soviet writers, 
genetically aesthetic qualities are of social 
origin. Nature, for example, acquires aes- 
thetic significance only through the process 
of ‘humanization’; however, the objective 
basis of an aesthetic experience is safe- 
guarded by the fact that this very process is 
in itself an objective one and also that che 
source of aesthetic qualities is to be found 
in the physical qualities of objects. Works 
of art are consequently described as objects 
which in generalized form reproduce aes- 
thetic qualities existing in nature and the 
human environment. Some of the more 
dogmatically inclined writers conclude 
that the main task of an artist is, therefore, 
to reproduce reality, and that the success of 
his creative process depends on adopting 
proper philosophical and social ideas. This 
extreme view is questioned by a number of 
other writers, but on one point at least they 
all agree: on the defence of realism in art. 

The entire chapter IMI is devoted to 
“Realism as an aesthetic category.’ Argu- 
ments used here are not easy to follow 
because realism is regarded sometimes as a 
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certain trend in the History of Art, and 
sometimes as a style or an artistic method. 
But no matter in what sense the term is 
used, the writers consider it the best of all 
artistic methods, providing the best oppor- 
tunity to convey artistic truth. The conse~ 
quence of such a standpoint is that modern 
art, particularly abstract art, comes con- 
stantly under fire. The account of these 
attacks forms the substance of chapter IV, 
entitled “On the so-called style of the 
period and the so-called modern art.’ Some 
of the arguments used against abstract art 
are conducted on the following lines: This 
trend in art is characterized by departure 
from real objects as they are normally seen, 
recording instead an imaginary subjective 
world. The main line of attack, however, 
concerns the idealistic philosophy and 
bourgeois ideology which are said to lie at 
the roots of abstract art. Abstract art is not 
concerned with reflecting the real world, 
therefore it ceases to be an expression of 
the artist’s normal functional dependence 
on the life of society and on concrete 
historical events. Professor Morawski at- 
tempts to defend abstract art from some 
of the more extreme accusations, He him- 
self seems to suggest that this type of art 
has no cognitive value but contains some 
aesthetic values. 

Chapter V is mainly devoted to the 
problems of form in art. Most of the 
writers discussed in the book insist on the 
prime importance of content in works of 
art. Some of them suggest that a content 
which is ‘ideologically right’ contributes 
decisively to the aesthetic value of the 
work. Others talk about the relative inde- 
pendence of form. The crucial, and rather 
surprising, statement here is about ‘the 
moment when form is born in a dialectical 
relation with the shaping of content’. 

Chapter VI deals with applied art, which 
is of great importance to Soviet aestheti- 
cians as it is closely connected with the 
education ofa ‘new man’ in the communist 
society. Aesthetic culture is to be created 
not only by a chosen few but by the masses 
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able to enjoy the products of their skill. 
Hence the abundance of debares and writ- 
ings on relations between aesthetics and 
industry and the problems connected with 
industrial art. A special Institute has been 
established to co-ordinate the efforts of 
various experts whose common goal is to 
introduce aesthetic values into every-day 
life and to add the elemerr of artistic 
creation to the production process. Practi- 
cal experiments are undertaken, such as 
attempts to compose colours and lights in 
a worker's environmentin accordance with 
the character of the work he is performing. 

The two final chapters of the book are 
devoted to ‘Other aesthetic categories’, 
such as the sublime, tragic and comic, and 
to a review of books dealing with the 
history of aesthetics. 

The scope of Morawski’s reading on 
Soviet aesthetics is most impressive. It 
seems to me that, on the whole, he has 
succeeded in picking up the most charac- 
teristic and important threads in recent 
aesthetic discussions in Russia. However, 
the form in which he has presented his 
material makes tiring reading, partly be- 
cause in every chapter he continually 
switches from one book to another, inter- 
spersing his own critical comments into his 
summaries of them. In the end we feel we 
would rather have just the main points and 
ideas of Soviet aesthetics presented to us 
for our own critical consideration. On the 
other hand the book has been designed as 
a sort of personal discussion with people and 
books; it is addressed to “Russian friends 
and colleagues’, who probably expect and 
cherish this particular kind of discourse. 
Morawski attempts to reconcile Marxist 
and non-Marxist aesthetics by pointing out 
that some interesting things have been 
done also in American and West European 
aesthetics, that the problems, and even cer- 
tain solutions, are often similar. Professor 
Morawski’s is certainly a useful book for 
those who are interested in Soviet aes- 
thetics, and who can read Polish. The 
book’s content, supplemented bv 199 foot- 


notes, provides 2 well-informed guide for 
anyone willing to embark on a study of 
the vast output of present-day Soviet aes- 


theticians. 
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HALINA TABORSKA 
Warsaw 


Die Musik der Ellice Inseln. By DETER 
CHRISTENSEN and GERD KOCH. Museum 
für Völkerkunde. Berlin. 1964. 


Tms rs an impeccably well-produced 
monograph and its value has been sub- 
stantially enhanced by the inclusion of 
an extended-play record. Index, biblio- 
graphy, annotated catalogue, and photo- 
graphs of singers and dancers complement 
transcriptions and detailed descriptions of 
some fifty songs and the styles they 
exemplify. The volume is completed by 
a brief account of the musical history of 
the Ellice Islands in the light of materials 
now available. The collection of tape- 
recorded songs on which the monograph 
is based was made by Gerd Koch on visits 
to the islands—they lie some sixteen 
hundred miles north of New Zealand— 
in 1960 and 1963. It reflects an oral tradi- 
tion extending back, through named 
informers of informants, to pre-missionary 
times. 
While it is no part of the business of 
the authors to discuss the musical quality 
of these songs, those who are not ethno- 
musicologists may well ask whether such 
a collection can afford pleasure as music to 
a sympathetic listener raised within the 
area of Western musical culture. Remark- 
ably enough, and in-spite of the language- 
barrier, many of these songs speak to us 
immediately as music, and a few transmit 
something of the emotional affect they 
must produce in the singers themselves. 
Until the coming of Europeans in the 
mid-nineteenth century the Ellice Islanders 
knew no melodic musical instrument and 
their melodies are still exclusively vocal. 


Furthermore many of their more ancient 
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songs are pure recitatives, recited at con- 
stant pitch. Some of this ancient ‘music’ is 
in fact pure speech-song: rhythmic choral 
speaking (Sprechgesang). In this culture 
music without words does not exist; and 
the creation of the song-text is the primary 
step in musical composition. A characteris- 
tic feature of songs of the monotone- 
recitation type is that the climactic last 
line of the stanza is invariably spoken—in 
chorus and in strict time—rather than 
sung. These chants of the Ellice Islanders 
are performed in chorus in repeated two- 
or three-note chords. e 

The song-texts themselves are short, and 
in old songs the subject is only hinted at. 
A striking example is cited by the authors. 
It may be rendered: “The paddle, the paddle 
of the gods. The paddle, the paddle of 
men. Take up the paddle, seize the paddle! 
Oh, my paddle! Oh, my paddle!’ The last 
two phrases are spoken in strict time. 
During the three repetitions of this stanza 


the pace of the steadily pounding duple | 


rhythm is more than doubled, and the 
level of dynamic intensity rises progres- 
sively. (The animation of the singers is 
evident in striking flashlight photographs 
taken during performances of sitting 
dances.) Judging from the transcription, 
the musical effect of this song must be to 
produce a mounting sense of apprehen- 
sion. The cryptic songtext translated 
above refers to a terrifying experience of 
men of the island of Niutao, who en- 
countered a strange boat at sea the occu- 
pants of which made no reply to the cus- 
tomary questions: “Whither go ye, whence 
come ye? The Niutaoans, believing they 
were in the presence of a spirit-ship, 
sought to return home as fast as they 
could paddle. Such is the immediate 
musical effect of the choral recitative that 
even an interloper from another culture 
can feel their anxiety, knowing the mean- 
ing of the text and the circumstances to 
which it refers. 

Songs in another of the pre-missionary 
styles make use of short, bugle-call tunes, 
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harmonized in thirds. One of these is a 
wind~binding spell; but here the music 
alone does not generate for us a sense of 
magical potency. For us this particular 
musical formula no longer carries a charge 
of magic. 

The style of the antiphonal, five-note 
songs was probably learned from Samoan 
Christian converts, the first missionaries to 
the islands. In contrast to the most ancient 
songs these are rhythmically elaborate, 
gracefully flowing, descending melodies 
for solo-voice to which an overlapping, 
ascending choral line replies. 

A last group of transcriptions includes 
four-part hymns, strongly influenced by 
hymnals of the London Missionary 
Society. While their overall effect may 
appear at first reading to be ‘western’, 
examination in detail reveals a fascinating 
blend of traditional Polynesian choral 
practice and Western, nineteenth-century, 
popular ‘sacred harmony’. One such hymn 
includes, however, a passage in ‘canonic 
stretto” for which it is hard to believe the 
nineteenth-century hymnals provided a 
prototype. 

Those with a taste for authentic folk 
music will find interest in both text and 
recordings—they should perhaps be 
warned not to expect the music of Hilo 
Hattie! Hasten the day when it may be 
possible to take down from the shelves 
a similar volume, compact and scholarly, 
descriptive and illustrative, for each and 
every corner of the world. 

LAURENCE PICKEN 
Jesus College, Cambridge 


Music and History. To Leo Schrade on the 

Occasion of his Sixtieth Birthday. 

-Oxford University Press. 1965. pp. 205. 
355. 


THIS ANONYMOUSLY edited Festschrift, first 
published ın Germany for Leo Schrade’s 
sixtieth birthday in 1963, appears in Eng- 
land in identical form after Schrade’s 
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death last year. Its three substantial essays 
in German and four in English range from 
medieval to early romantic subjects, re- 
flecting Schrade’s own breadth of scholar- 
ship. ` 

The most rewarding of these essays for 
the aesthetician is Ernst Lichtenhahn’s 
Uber einen Ausspruch Hoffmanns und über 
das Romantische in der Musik (a title 
modelled on one of Hoffmann’s Fan- 
tasiestiicke). The author traces the break- 
down of the rigid theory of ‘affects’ 
(Affektenlehre) as a criterion of musical 
worth and cites Quantz, Forkel, Siebigke 
and many other writers as successive stages 
in the gradual realization that music is 
more highly sensitive than words to the 
total range of human feeling. At the heart 
of the discussion lies Hoffmann’s critique 
of Beethoven's fifth symphony, originally 
commissioned in 1809 by Rochlitz, editor 
of the Leipziger Allgemeine Musikalische 
Zeitung, as a review of all six symphonies 
which Beethoven had written by then. 
Lichtenhahn expounds Hoffmann’s critical 
achievement as the ability to assess the 
effect of an entire composition without 
recourse either to individual emotional 
effects or to specific technical means of 
achieving them. He demonstrates how 
Hoffmann’s insight into artistic greatness 
rests upon the technical foundation of his 
own musical accomplishment. Hoffmann 
is exceptional among the early romantic 
German poets in that he combines not 
only creative musical and poetic talent but 
also ‘theoretically based judgement with 
a romantically felt and poetically expressed 
understanding of music’. 

For sheer reasoning, the most arresting 
essay is William Waite’s Two Musical 
Poems of the Middle Ages, in which he 
narrows down the authorship of an early 
thirteenth-century didactic poem to the 
grammarian Alexander de Villa Dei. 
Waite’s bibliography for this fascinating 
educational method is, of necessity, 
sketchy. Many versified treatises remain 
to be discussed (for example, thatin Trinity 
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College, Cambridge, MS 0.9.29). Sylvia 
W. Kenney’s Ely Cathedral and the ‘Con- 
tenance Angloise’ relates, with some interest- 
ing biographical conjecture, to the com- 
poser Walter Frye, whose complete works 
she has edited. (Incidentally, she attributes 
to Dr. Frank Harrison the belief that the 
Pepys Library MS 1236 was compiled for 
King’s College, Cambridge. This is highly 
unlikely, in view of the college’s musical 
inactivity around 1470. Dr. Harrison 
informs me that this is not his opinion, 
and moreover that he can find no archival 
support for his earlter tentative attribution, 
on liturgical grounds, to Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge.) The two longest 
essays deal with some neglected eighteenth- 
century music (Wulf Arlt, Zur Deutung 
der Barockoper: ‘Il Trionfo dell Amicizia e 
dell Amore’ (Wien, 1711) and Reinhard 
G. Pauly, Johann Ernst Eberlin s Concerted 
Liturgical Music). Both have extensive 
musical quotation and relate the music 
perceptively to its historical and social 
context. The two remaining studies deal 
with subjects which illuminate humanistic 
and aristocratic taste at the turn of the 
fifteenth century. Hans Joachim Marx, in 
Der Tabulatur-Codex des Basler Humanisten 
Bonifacius Amerbach, demonstrates con- 
vincingly that Amerbach himself was re- 
sponsible for compiling the manuscript 
usually named after Hans Kotter, its chief 
scribe. Albert Seay gives an excellent 
assessment of Cardinal Ascanio Maria 
Sforza’s social motives for commissioning 
The ‘Liber Musices’ of Florentius de Faxolis 
and how these conditioned the limitations 
and uniqueness of the treatise. 
MARGARET BENT 


The Eighteenth Century French Novel: 
Techniques of Illusion. By VIVIENNE 
MYLNE. Manchester University Press. 
1965. pp. viii + 280. 37s. 6d. 


Dr. MYLNE is not primarily concerned with 
the various insights into human behaviour 
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or the attitudes to human experience 
offered in the novels of Prévost, Marivaux, 
Rousseau, Laclos and others. Rather, in 
keeping with her subtitle, she has written 
this book in order to show ‘what intrinsic- 
ally valuable advances in the technique of 
the novel came about through the efforts 
of eighteenth-century authors to achieve 
an increasingly accurate representation of 
life’. I have every sympathy with Dr. 
Mylne’s aim as stated here, but in the case 
of most of the novelists she deals with I 
believe their technique to be more inti- 
mately bound up with their ‘philosophy 
of life’, or their moral viewpoint, than 
she appears to allow. This strikes one most 
forcibly, perhaps, in her chapters on Prévost 
and Laclos just because she is so nearly 
forced to make the point herself. As some 
of the chapters stand, the resolute emphasis 
on inconsistencies, improbabilities or di- 
gressions seems rather beside the point and 
leaves all too little room for more interest- 
ing and fundamental things which still 
need to be said about some of these 
writers. In the case of Manon Lescaut, for 
example, much remains to be written 
about the way in which linguistic and 
narrative devices are handled in order to 
reinforce some of its most striking aspects: 
its social criticism (arranged marriages are 
a significant convention in the society 
which Des Grieux rejects), its corrosive 
charm (the identification of passion with 
virtue) and its underlining of the ambiguity 
inherent in much moral experience and 
metaphysical doctrine. Similarly in the 
case of Les Liaisons dangereuses investigation 
is still needed of the ways in which the 
epistolatory form is used to bring out the 
factitious integrity of libertinism with its 
strange mixture of realism and artificiality 
and its fundamentally instrumentalist 
approach to human relationships. 

Having made this complaint, I want to 
emphasize that there are many excellent 
things in Dr. Mylne’s book. Her acute 
historical sense, for instance, enables her to 
write well on the eighteenth-century 
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attitude to inserted stories and set ‘portraits’ 
in such works as Lesage’s Gil Blas. Again 
her sensitive response to a novelist’s choice 
of words prompts a most interesting ac- 
count of Marivaux’s linguistic range, his 
use of conversational ‘tone’ to reveal 
character and his general interest in ques- 
tions of class and the workings of language. 
On more formally stylistic matters Dr. 
Mylne writes suggestively on the repeated 
‘fall’ image in Prévost and the ‘fire’ image 
(standing significantly for both purifica- 
tion and love) in Rousseau. Common 
sense is another of Dr. Mylne’s virtues. 
Thus writing of the persistence of the 
‘memoir novel’ in the eighteenth century 
despite the increasing thinness of its claims 
to authenticity, she rightly reminds us that 
strict logic has never played much part in a 
given society’s aesthetic conventions and 
asks: ‘How many of those who argued 
that the aim of tragedy was to purge one 
of evil passions ever went to the theatre 
with the intention of being so purged?’ 
Later, on the difficulty of accepting 
Rousseau’s presentation of Julie’s death in 
La Nouvelle Héloise as an instance of divine 
intervention, Dr. Mylne reasonably asks 
for ‘imaginative belief’ and adds: ‘If we 
can accept the divinely motivated incidents 
of Greek plays such as Oedipus and Hippo- 
lytus, whose gods are foreign to our every- 
day beliefs, why should we refuse to make 
the same kind of effort for a more modern 
work? I suspect that there may be an 
answer to this question, but the ques 
is certainly worth putting. 

A valuable part of this book consists se 
several chapters (particularly the first two) 
devoted to the general aesthetic theories 
supporting—and sometimes obstructing 
—the eighteenth-century novel. Dr. Mylne 
distinguishes two main trends—what she 
calls the ‘Improvement Theory’ and the 
“Enjoyment Theory’ of fiction—and shows 
how each, in a different way, led to the 
need for increasingly convincing repre- 
sentation of lived experience. She also has 
fascinating things to say about the transi- 
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tion from histoire to vérité during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries and 
about the way in which ‘embroidered 
truth’ in fiction was defended as ‘truth’ by 
such theorists as Baculard d'Arnaud and 
Desfontaines. Not least she writes with 
admirable clarity about the historical 
emergence of the memoir novel and the 
epistolatory novel forms. It is clear 
throughout that Dr. Mylne is very much 
at home in her subject. She knows these 
novels which she discusses extremely well 
and has thoroughly absorbed the critical 
literature devoted to them by both cigh- 
teenth-century commentators and modern 
scholars. 
JOHN CRUICKSHANK 

University of Sussex 


Shakespeare: An Existential View. By 
DAVID HOROWITZ. Tavistock Publica- 
tions. 1965. pp. 134. 258. 


By ‘existentiay’ Mr. Horowitz means, he 
says, ‘simply a view that proves itself in 
the reality of lived existence, not in the 
ae aie of metaphysical or theological 

: Shakespeare’s plays, that is, 
oo an outlook which is realistic and 
which comes home as true to a reader of 
realistic outlook. They do so by means of 
concrete imagined instances not by general 
argument or precept; the imagination {it 
is later affirmed) being ‘a way to the full- 
ness of experience and to its harmony and 
order’, a necessary agent of both percep- 
tion and commimication and also a condi- 
tion of true -understanding—and the 
warranty for the romantic and the spiritual, 
of which Shakespeare’s plays assert the 
reality and for which they proclaim the 
necessity. Mr. Horowitz applauds Shake- 
speare’s values and to the weight of the 
poet’s demonstration adds that of his own 
pleas, in a book which consists of two 
loosely organized. ‘essays’, ‘Imagining the 
Real’ and “The Bonds of Haman Kindness’, 
the first acknowledgedly inspired by his 
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former teacher, Professor Chiappe of 
Columbia, and by Martin Buber, the 
second: by John Danby and by R. H. 
Tawney. 

The first piece begins with and gives 
main place to Much Ado About Nothing and 
dwells finally on Antony and Cleopatra, 
with references made to others of the 
Comedies and Romances and to Othello 
and King Lear; the second moves from 
Troilus and Cressida to King Lear via King 
John, Timon of Athens and The Merchant of 
Venice: and the outcome is an eloquent 
emphasis on human relations, on the need 
for self-knowledge and the subdual of self, 
and on the light which breaks even within 
‘the most unbearable and dark abysm of 
Shakespearean despair’ (in King Lear) from 
acknowledgement of the principle of 
reconciliation, rebirth and renewal in 
life. Beatrice and Benedick have pride of 
place as outstandingly representative (in 
the field of sexual love) of the rationality 
which can rescue romanticism in love 
from absurdity and worse than absurdity, 
humanized by the feeling which can fore- 
stall mere scepticism. Symbols of a duly 
modified romantic valuation of love, 
they are here our introduction to and our 
guarantee for Shakespeare’s other accept- 
ances of the spiritual and the idealistic. The 
view of Antony and Cleopatra is under- 
standably — though not inevitably — 
broadly that of ‘All for love: or the world 
well lost’. In relation to the plays of the 
second essay the Elizabethan notions of 
‘Order’, -‘Commodity’, ‘Kindness’, 
‘Nature’, are relevantly indicated. Mr. 
Horowitz’s illustrations are focused sharply 
and his treatment throughout is elegant, 
though often his thought is cloudy or his 
formulation pretentious. 

But, of course, the bulk of what he gives 
us has been the commonplace of university 
Shakespeare teaching for years (much of 
it for thirty years)—and merely to label it, 
fashionably (and vaguely), ‘existential’ does 
not alter that fact; and for such a book to 
be published without any acknowledge- 
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ment of, saliently, the late H. B. Charlton, 
G. Wilson Knight or L. C. Knights, with, 
in fact, fom among Shakespeare scholars, 
only John Danby and (minimally) Frank 
Kermode mentioned, calls for a gravely 
bad mark against both the publishers and 
their author. Mr. Horowitz, admittedly, 
implements his introductory thanks to 
Andrew Chiappe by ‘including a few 
fragments from his lectures, to indicate 
certain directions of the debt’: but these 
constitute almost the whole of his critical 
quotations. It is evident thar he was most 
fortunate’ in his teacher; less so that his 
teacher will applaud the use made of his 
teaching. And there will be not a few 
graduates of, say, the last fifteen years who 
on reading Mr. Horowitz's thanks to the 
Berkeley professor ‘under whose guidance 
a first draft of the essay “Imagining the 
Real” was written’ might wonder why 
nobody recommended them to publish 
their undergraduate dissertations. 


: ,P. N. IEBS 
Manchester University 


Shelley's Platonic Answer to a Platonic Attack 
on Poetry. By JOSEPH B. BAKER. Univer- 
sity of lowa Press. 1965. pp. 72. 


In THE course of a famous essay published 
‘in the Edinburgh Review fot April 1866 
John Stuart Mill represented Plato as 
believing that: “The grand business of 
human intellect ought to consist in sub- 
jecting . ; general terms to the most 
rigorous scrutiny, and bringing to light 
-the ideas that lie at the bottom of them .. 

Unfortunately the epithet ‘Platonic’ has by 
now appropriated to itself a degree of 
generality which makes its use outside 
certain well-defined areas of discussion 
extremely treacherous. The arguments 
contained in Peacock’s Four Ages of Poetry 
—the work which provoked Shelley's im- 
passioned Defence of Poetry—certainly have 
affinities with some of those found im the 
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treatises of Plato; but whether this justifies 
Professor Baker in designating this in- 
genious jeu d'esprit by the author of Gryll 
Grange a ‘Platonic’ attack is doubtful: for 
without qualification the description im- 
plies an identity of viewpoint which may 
have been largely fortuitous. There is no 
need, of course, to become exaggeratedly 
hypercritical on a point such as this; yet 
some excuse may be offered. Por it is a fact 
that the great majority of readers have 
looked upon the Defence of Poetry as a 
serious vindication of the romantic sensi- 
bility by way of formal response to a some- 
what impudent fulmination against the 
degeneracy of the moderns rather than as 
an exercise in a specific kind of intellectual 
discipline: and the view that the ‘Platonic’ 
aspects of both works are of secondary 
importance is one that must be respected. 

But so,-on the other hand, must the 
implications of Professor Baker's insistence 
that Shelley ‘soaked himself in Plato’ 
(p. 11). If we ignore this we are in danger 
of under-rating the scope of Shelley's 
philosophical knowledge: and that he had 
an abundance of this—whatever we may 
think of its deployment in his more 
ambitious poems—is something which 
Professor Baker’s little book makes plain. 
Its stated intention is ‘to examine the 
position of the “Defence” itself, and the 
nature of its critical philosophy’ (pp. 3-4), 
in the light of Shelley’s handling of motifs 
taken either directly from Plato or derived 
from other sources and re-charged, so to 
speak, for present utterance. Professor 
Baker thus discusses those elements of 
Plato’s thought which fed the mind of 
Shelley as he contemplated his ‘rival inter- 
pretation of the history of poetry in dif- 
ferent ages’ in reply to his friend Peacock. 
By examining the multitude of criteria 
which Shelley took into account when 
framing his apologia for the poet and his 
social functions, Professor Baker is able to 
show how Shelley adhered to Plato if it 
suited his purpose and then drew away 
from recognizably Platonic notions when 
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the need arose; thus “he makes the usual 
Platonic correction of Plato: Poetry is not 
photographic (or phonographic) imitation 
of the visible and audible world that 
impinges on our senses...’ (p. 40). Ebe- 
where Shelley speaks out—and his tone is 
noticeably different from Peacock’s— 
with an energy which is in excess of that 
commonly adopted by Plato himself. The 
intellectual background to the Defence is 
found to be more exhaustive than might 
at first have been anticipated, since it is 
part of Shelley’s purpose, where relevant, 
to answer both Peacock and Plato (see, in 
particular, page 19 for a comparison be- 
tween Shelley’s and Plato’s views on the 
character of a poet). The breadth of 
Shelley’s philosophical enquiry leads Pro- 
fessor Baker to intimate his relationship 
with the Christian and neo~Platonic tradi- 
tions: and in this connexion Chapter XIM 
on ‘Shelley’s Renaissance Platonism’ is of 
especial interest. The main part of the 
book, however, is taken up by a discussion 
of the way in which Shelley ‘placed’ such 
concepts as ‘intuition’, ‘reminiscence’, 

‘imaginative reason’ and so forth in his 
general account of the poetic functions as 
he conceived it. An excellent instance of 
Shelley’s tendency to expand Platonic 
conceptions is given on page 47, where the 
‘vatic’ aspects of poetic utterance are 
touched upon. In the Apologie for Poetry, 
as is well known, Sidney, though paying 
his respects to the vatic side of the poet’s 
personality, refused to follow Plato ex- 
plicitly in recognizing the importance of 
the ‘divine force’; but Shelley (echoing 
passages from the Jon and the Phaedrus) 
powerfully develops the notion that the 
poet acts under daemonic influence: the 
climactic passage in the Defence, of course, 
turns on a distinction between the states of 
mind which precipitate logical reasoning 
on the one hand and poctical effusion on 
the other. In the later chapters of Professor 
Baker’s book there are further terse and 
provocative accounts of other elements in 
the Defence which—in spite of the diver- 
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gencies which confront us at every turn 
when we are talking of Shelley’s attach- 
ment to Plato—make it ‘a great modern 
expression of age-old Platonism’. One of 
the most striking parts of this study is the 
final section ("Democratic Platonism’) in 
which, with considerable ingenuity, Pro- 
fessor Baker shows how Shelley—for 


“whom the sociological importance of 


literature was paramount—was able to 
‘use Plato for Godwinian ends’ and thus 
‘effect a union of idealistic philosophy with 
liberalism and democracy . . .’ as part and 
parcel ofa thorough-going defence of the 
poets role in a civilized community. 
Professor Baker rightly stresses what he 
calls the “political dimension’ of Shelley’s 
work and his refusal to fall back on purely 
aesthetic criteria of judgement (p. 14). 

The subject of Shelley’s ‘Platonism’ has 
produced a great deal of exegetical writing 
over the last fifty years or so. Professor 
Baker’s contribution on this occasion might 
have carried greater conviction if ıt had 
been presented in a slightly more compact 
form: the division into segments rather 
than full-length chapters gives this mono- 
graph a disjointed appearance and makes 
one wish that certain portions had been 
worked out in greater detail. To be quite 
fair to the author one would need to 
study his findings in conjunction with 
those of the critics—notably C. E. Pulos 
and J. A. Notopoulos—whom he men- 
tions in his Preface: though it may be 
doubted whether the kind of thing they 
have to offer is as useful to the general 
reader as that contained in, say, G. M. 
Harper’s The Platonism of William Blake 
(Chapel Hill, 1961). Since Plato’s own rea- 
soning admits of varied interpretations, it 
seems as though the work of his disciples 
will continue to give scope for continual 
reassessment. At the moment there are 
signs that Shelley scholarship has become 
excessively preoccupied with the kind of 
discriminations to which Professor Baker 
has addressed himself in this volume, And 
one is inclined to ask how far, in the last 
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analysis, such exhaustive study needs to 
be taken. For in spite of the fallacies con- 
tained within it the Defence of Poetry is a 
literary masterpiece in its own right; to 
adjudge it merely in terms of its effective- 
ness as a “Platonic Answer’ is in some 
measure to precondition one’s total re- 
sponse to it and at the same time to set a 
lumit to its contextual significance. 
E. D. MACKERNESS 

Sheffield University 


The Symbolic Language of Vincent Van 
Gogh. By m. R GraETz. London. 
Thames & Hudson. 1964. pp. 315. 63s. 


IN CONSIDERING the work of any creative 
artist the artist’s physical or mental state 
of health is obviously a factor which may 
have to be taken into consideration; but 
equally obviously one must be very 
cautious in drawing conclusions. Did 
Turner's cataract influence his painting? 
Or Beethoven’s deafness his music? 
Housman’s poetic creativity went with 
low health and spirits; Goethe’s with the 
opposite. Clearly it is unwise to make 
generalizations. Plate 29 in Mr. Graetz’s 
book reproduces Van Gogh’s Orchard in 
Blossom (Souvenir de Mauve) (De la Faille 
394). One would describe it as among the 
artists most serene and happy pictures: 
yet Van Gogh himself wrote of it, with 
reference to his sense of loss at Mauve’s 
death, that the trees had been painted ‘with 
a certain passion’. 

Mr. Graetz writes as a psychologist. 
Van Gogh must be the perfect subject for 
psychological art-history, presenting as he 
does the spectacular legend, the detailed 
se]f-revelation of the letters, and the world- 
wide appeal of the paintings themselves. 
The author traces his artistic and mental 
career by an analysis of certain recurrent 
forms and images in the pictures and draw- 
ings, interpreting these by reference to the 
letters. These forms and images, Mr. 
Graetz te"; us, aro to be interpreted sym- 
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bolically. A single quotation will suffice. 
‘In the painting “Girl in the Wood”, the 
broken wood, lying in front of the young 
girl who stands among the strong erect 
trees, portrays [van Gogh’s}] humiliation. 
The same piece of wood is in an analo- 
gous position in the small sketch. This 
repetition seems to emphasize its import- 
ance as a symbol of frustration which is 
found frequently in his work in varying 
forms of broken and cut wood. Yet there 
is also hope in this painting, symbolized by 
the young shoot on the right which again 
is shown in the sketch. . . .’ Read in isola- 
tion, these sentences may and perhaps will 
strike one as fanciful. Yet Mr. Graetz has 
a deep familiarity with the subject of his 
studies. In particular he knows the letters, 
and his consideration of the meaning of 
each pictorial image is based on his know- 
ledge of its use in the correspondence with 
Theo. Trees, sunflowers, sun and stars, etc., 
are fairly obvious vehicles of symbolism. 
Less obvious ones to which our attention 
is drawn are colours themselves, horizons, 
groupings, and the presence and position 
of the artist’s signature. Every picture tells 
a story. The result of Mr. Graetz’s studies 
is a very interesting and thought-provok- 
ing book. 

Where does it get us? Clearly, the 
approach has its dangers and its limitations. 
An image used as a simile or an analogy 
in an (undated) letter does not necessarily 
carry any meaning, or the same one, in a 
picture. One needs not assent to all Mr. 
Graetz’s interpretations, even if one does 
concede that his main thesis is valid. He 
perhaps draws too hazy a line between 
symbolism which was conscious and that 
which was not. He finds symbolical 
significance in some details which a lay- 
man might suppose to have been put in 
merely for the sake of the composition of 
the picture. Case-histories like this never 
present the whole man. This is not the 
whole truth about Van Gogh, and the 
author does not claim that it is. Yet Van 
Gogh undoubtedly did seek the enrich- 
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ment of his art through symbolism, a 
mode of thought more in vogue in his day 
than in ours. He explicitly stated his desire 
to paint pictures of a deep and lasting mean- 
ing, beyond the transience of Impression- 
ism. If we therefore presume that he him- 
self would not wholly reject this present 
interpretation, it follows that Mr. Graetz’s 
book is an important addition to the artist’s 
bibliography. 
R. L. CHARLES 

National Museum of Wales 


The Art of Cézanne. By KURT BADT. Faber 
& Faber. 1965. pp. 346 + 45 black-and- 
white plates. £2 xos. (First published as 
Die Kunst Cézannes. Munich. 1956.) 


CÉZANNE LITERATURE, though very exten- 
sive, is not eminently serviceable to today’s 
art-historian. It is composed of mono- 
graphs devoted to stylistic analysis (e.g. 
Fry, 1927; Novomy, 1938), reminiscences 
(e.g. Gasquet, 1921; Vollard, x914), 
biography (e.g. Rewald, 1939) and letters 
(Rewald, 1941). The single ceuvre cata- 
logue of Cézanne’s work (Venturi, 1936) 
has become a bone of contention rather 
than a source of reference (e.g. No. 490, 
dated by Venturi as 1886-90, has now been 
dated on circumstantial evidence 1878-80). 
Within the last few years some scholars, 
notably Douglas Cooper and John Re- 
wald, have laid the foundations of a more 
accurate appraisal, but as yet neither has 
produced that definitive study which 
would do for Cézanne what Wildenstein, 
for example, has attempted for Gauguin. 
As long as such a study remains unwritten 
there will be the feeling that all other 
Cézanne literature is hedging a funda- 
mental issue; without a generally acknow- 
ledged catalogue raisonné any study of 
Cézanne’s style or development must 
remain tentative. 

Dr. Badt’s study is not the long-awaited 
work, It is a subjective analysis which ‘seeks 
to reveal to the reader the entire scope, 
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individuality and significance of Cézanne’s 
art’ (p. 22). (Cézanne would shudder at 
this; someone has tried lui jeter le grappin 
dessous.) There are five sections in the 
book: Cézanne’s Water Colour Tech- 
nique (‘we shall try . . . to interpret 
Cézanne’s technique . . . as an artistic 
method and to understand the extent to 
which certain of its characteristics . . . 
contain an artistic significance which is 
determined by various important aspects 
of his creative activity’, p. 25); “The 
Cardplayers’ (‘ [this] chapter attempts to 
make a psychological approach to the 
creative activity of the artist’, p. 25); 
Cézanne’s Symbolism and the Human 
Element in his Art (‘to determine this 
personal content of Cézanne’s art. In- 
evitably this raises the question of it 
status; whether it contains the basic pre- 
requisite of genius, i.e. the ability to reflect 
the world as a compact, significant inter- 
relationship of things’, p. 30); The Prob- 
lem of Realization (‘concerned with the 
problems of “realizing” pictures which 
spring from Cézanne’s conception of the 
world as existing through things “stand- 
ing together” and being in harmony’, 
p. 33); and Cézanne’s Historical Signifi- 
cance (an. examination of Cézanne’s 
whole oeuvre as an entity). 

We may assume that all writers write 
fundamentally for themselves. Dr. Badt 
was described in the TLS (26 December 
1963) as ‘not only one of Germany’s 
most eminent art historians but also a fine 
artist himself’, and this suggests, today, an 
uneasy marriage of talents. When ‘modern’ 
art was first being introduced to the public 
it was a useful thing to have such com- 
pound talents as Fry, MacColl and Denis 
to explain and proselytize, but now the 
need seems to be for a more specialized 
writer. Who will Badt’s readers be? The 
art historian would be worried by the lack 
of academic system, by the uncritical 
quotation of Ventun’s dates, and by the 
often personal interpretation of style and 
meaning (e.g. the relating of The Card- 
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players back to a drawing made in the 
margin of a letter to Zola dated 17 January 
1859). The painter, to whom Badt’s 
study might appeal more, would rarely 
have the time and energy for this text. 
The English ‘connoisseur’ does not accept 
art on such a serious level. 

As examples of style we may take from 
Chapter 1 these quotations: “.. . Cézanne 
first gave solids their “there-ness”’ in space 
before taking any steps to develop their 
own particular forms. He seized on the 
manifestations of their existing in relation- 
ship and harmony with one another, while 
still not starting to treat them as individual 
items. This is the meaning of fragmenta- 
tion in Cézanne’s painting’ (p. 46). “But 
he did after all require a stable starting 
point for his colour harmonies, so he 
telied on the colours which his palette 
offered him’ (p. 56). ‘And significantly, 
the unifying medium in all this is the deep 
blue of the shadows. What this means can 
only become clear if we understand the 
historical significance of blue in European 
painting. It is therefore useful and necessary 
to probe into the past history of blue, 
both in the painting and in the intellectual 
life of Europe’ (p. 58). “Blue. . . expressed 
the essence and essential being of things 
and their abiding, inherent permanence 
and placed them in a position of unattain- 
able remoteness’ (p. 82). Dr. Badt’s point 
of departure was his indignation at the 
“clichés and abstruse utterances’ which 
Cézanne has previously caused (p. 20). 
Cézanne will long remain the subject of 
critical contention because of the crisis his 
art expresses in terms of the history of 
Western art and because, since his methods 
were so deliberate and isolated, it will 
always appear possible to rationalize his 
conceptual processes according to the cur- 
rent age. Dr. Badt has clearly devoted a 
great deal of time to the evaluation of 
Cézanne’s art, to the point where an 
almost personal (and private) relationship 
has been established between the two: 
“Today, almost fifty years after the death 
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of Cézanne, one senses that this painter 
achieved more than a revolution in the 
construction of pictures and a new revela- 
tion of the artist’s relationship to the real 
world; one feels that his art (like that of all 
really great masters) contains an interpre- 
tation of the world, and that the note he 
sounds with such deep earnestness in his 
works is the most all-embracing theme in 
art’ (p. 22). The Art of Cézanne com- 
memorates this feeling, but the rationaliza- 
tion has been an arduous process. 
JOHN INGAMELLS 

National Museum of Wales 


Picasso at Work. Photography by spwarp 
QUINN, text by ROLAND PENROSE. 
W. H. Allen. 1965. (282 photographs, 
including 52 in colour.) 6 gns. 


PROBABLY NO artist has ever been photo- 
graphed as many times as Picasso. Yet 
how much really do we know about his 
living habits and his working habits? 
Mostly these photographs are staged, the 
master no less an actor than he is a painter. 
His love of antics, of costume, of the care- 
fully selected piquant moments of ‘life 
with the greatest living artist’ are it seems 
all part of an actor’s repertoire. One may 
even detect a style, not lacking in artful- 
ness, for presenting himself to the public. 
Picasso, who virtually has no public life, 
has made a selected part of his private life 
public. Big-game hunting among photo~ 
gtaphers includes being allowed into the 
sanctum sanctorum of the Picasso ménage 
and is equivalent to bagging one of those 
legendary 10-foot, so0-pound Royal 
Bengal tigers. Here, in Edward Quinn’s 
photographs, we see Picasso the friend, 
Picasso the husband and father, Picasso the 
impish clown or the bemused celebrity. 
Sometimes we see Picasso at work but, one 
wonders, do we ever really see Picasso the 
dedicated and serious artist privately at 
work unaffected by the prying eye of the 


ubiquitous camera? 
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The history of photographic interviews 
begins, probably, with Nadar’s famous 
session in 1886 with the somewhat senile 
Eugène Chevreul, celebrating the scientist’s 
tooth birthday. And, of course, the intru- 
sion of (more accurately, the invitation to) 
the public into the privacy of famous 
people begins earlier with the phenomen- 
ally large production of carte-de-visite 
photographs from about the late 1850s. 
Undoubtedly the photographing of famous 
personalities in this way had enormous 
sociological implications. It is recorded, 
for example, that 300,000 carte photographs 
of the popular Princess of Wales carrying 
Princess Louise on her back were sold in 
1867. Portraits of Queen Victoria were 
distributed by the hundred thousand as 
were those of Lows Napoleon and his 
family. Altogether an astronomical num- 
ber of photographs of that nature was 
purchased by. the public in the last half 
of the nineteenth century. This pictorial 
democratization of the élite must have been 
of fundamental importance in the destruc- 
tion of traditional physiognomic stereo- 
types and in the creation of new ones. 
And they could now be established on 2 
much wider scale than was ever possible 
before. Though some of the most exag- 
gerated types proposed by Porta, Le Brun 
and Lavater were rendered ineffectual by 
the more objective lens, it is surprising 
how many of the old fallacies appear to 
have survived in the era of photography. 
Underwritten by the authoritative photo- 
graphic image, the insidious scale physiog- 
nomics has now assumed is indicated by 
the growing requirement that heads of 
State, not to mention their Ministers (or 
their wives) must as a major, if not prime, 
consideration be televisually photogenic. 
Without meaning in any way to doubt his 
unquestioned ability, it may be wondered 
to what extent Picasso, with his intense 
dark eyes, his appearance of regged deter- 
mination, even pugnacity (with a slight 
hint of sarcasm) and his other physical 
attributes, already fulfilled certain re- 
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quirements expected of a great artist, and 
to what extent, through the vehicle of 
photography, a type has been established? 
Before the coming of photography ideal 
representations of artists, no less than those 
of kings, queens and conquerors, helped 
considerably to establish their superiority 
in the human hierarchy. Had photography 
been invented (as it almost was) in the 
1790s, ıt might well have served to under- 
mine the legendary greatness of Napoleon. 
To say ‘Why, he looks just like Uncle 
Charlie!’ could not have enhanced the 
reputation of a superhuman figure at a 
time when it would have been unthinkable 
to refer to him with the familiarity which 
is becoming more acceptable today. After 
Daguerre and Talbot the task of photo- 
graphers in many cases must have been 
formidable. Often they had to reconcile 
physiognomic preconceptions with physio- 
logical fact. No less than the artist, the 
portrait photographer had to find means 
to elicit the response: “Why, Uncle Charlie 
looks just like Napoleon !’ 

For fourteen years Quinn made ‘intimate 
photographic studies’ of Picasso, from 
them selecting those which appear in the 
present publication. Conceivably more 
might be learned from those which are 
not shown. Picasso appears as we would 
like him to appear and in this sense these 
photographs are successful. In other ways 
they are ordinary, especially when con- 
trasted, for example, with those published 
in 1958 by David Douglas Duncan (300, 
selected from over 10,000). The unob- 
trusiveness of Quinn’s work may have 
been intended as an obeissance to the great 
master, giving him the stage for himself, 
completely. But even a photographically 
recorded event, effectively conceived with 
imagination, is all the more powerful a 
record. As in other works of art, it is 
usually difficult to put one’s finger pre- 
cisely on those elements in a photograph 
which raise it above the merely ordinary; 
to know how exactly it is endowed with 
creative imagination. Turgenev described 
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the major imperfection in Taine by com- 
paring the philosopher with a hunting dog 
he once owned: ‘he used to point, he used 
to stop, he used to go through the whole 
performance of a hunting dog in a mar- 
vellous manner, only he had no sense of 
smell, and I was obliged to sell him’. 

~ Most illuminating among the photo- 
graphs here, at least of more direct rele- 
vance to Picasso’s art, are the consecutive 
stages in the artist’s work on single pic- 
tures. Though the transformations by 
stills could hardly be expected to match 
the drama of the creative displays shown 
in the famous Clouzot film, they never- 
theless reveal certain thought patterns of 
the artist and provide us with most 
interesting documentary material, as had 
previously photographs of sequential 
stages in the painting of Guernica. The 
piece de résistance, the longest and most 
interesting series of this kind, shows the 
pictorial evolution of La Garoupe, the 
beach scene transformations featured in 
Clouzot’s film—though one is led to 
suspect that most of this has been staged 
and is therefore misleading as to Picasso’s 
usual procedure in the execution of a paint- 
ing. Nevertheless, after many alterations, 
a fortuitous and sympathetic piece of 
naturalism seems to break through. One 
of the photographs shows Picasso ‘tem- 
porarily discouraged’, saying “with humil- 
ity’: ‘It’s going wrong—all wrong. That’s 
not what I want. I’m not satisfied. It’s all 
right, though; people will see that it’s 
not easy. I shall begin again.’ All things 
considered, but for the demonstration 
before the camera, the forceps birth of 
La Garoupe might well have ended—like 
the final painting of Zola’s Claude Lantier 
—in a destructive frenzy. 

Certainly one learns about Picasso from 
these photographs and from Roland 
Penrose’s sometimes more, sometimes less 
pertinent text. Most apparent, in the suc- 
cession of houses and chateaux accumulated 
by Picasso, is the way in which the build- 
ings are made entirely subservient to the 
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creative needs and eccentricities of the 
artist. Absolutely no attempt is made to 
enhance or preserve the intrinsic virtues 
of their architectural or decorative charac- 
ters. As these photographs demonstrate, 
notably in the sumptuous interior of 
La Californie, the house is only the con- 
tainer for a vast miscellany of art objects 
and bric-’-brac: a visual charivari in 
which, literally, Picasso lives. He insists 
that nothing be moved unless he moves it. 
Here the sacred marries the profane and 
from their sometimes fortuitous, some~ 
times calculated juxtapositions the artist no 
doubt derives a certain degree of inspira- 
tion. The physical environment, in itself, 
is treated as a work of art. In new contexts 
the meanings of things are transformed. 
For Picasso the creative use of metaphor is 
not new. Fundamentally, the same spuit 
was at work years before in the Demoiselles 
d'Avignon, when antiquity co-habited 
with savagery, and an Ariadne and a 
Bapende fertility figure became one. 
AARON SCHARF 

St. Martin's School of Art 


The Origin of Form in Art. By HERBERT 
READ. Thames & Hudson. 1965. 428. 


IN ms own words this book is further 
evidence of Sir Herbert Read’s “constant 
search for a social, indeed a biological 
principle in art’. For ‘form is the modality 
of life’ and ‘the formal relationships within 
a work of art . . . constitute an order for, 
and a metaphor of, the entire universe’ 
(Focillon). These are deep matters and Sir 
Herbert’s admirers will not expect to be 
spared a comprehensive exploration of the 
depths, collected from an unusually but 
characteristically wide range of thinkers. 
As they follow the chapters through (and 
each one is concentrated) they will be 
invited to think and rethink their attitudes 
to originality, informality, the disintegra~ 
tion of form in modern art—to name but 
three topics—as well as to face provocative 
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questions in the realms of architecture, 
poetry and, to many, what may be new 
ground in a remarkable chapter on the 
Biological Significance of Art, with its 
evaluation of violence both physical and 
mental. 

Indeed throughout the whole book the 
reader is provoked to think and rethink; 
and it is not only provocative, it is typically 
controversial. In, for example, the chapter 
on ‘Beauty and Ugliness’ Sir Herbert leans 
heavily on Burke for his definition of 
‘sublime’ and says: ‘the quality in works of 
art to which Burke gives the name “‘sub- 
lime” is identical with that to which the 
anthropologists give the name “dynamic 
energy”. African sculpture, and primitive 
art generally, can by no means be related 
to our concept of beauty; I see no diffi- 
culty in relating it to this distinct concept 
of the sublime.’ But what is our concept 
of beauty? Sir Herbert gives us a clue to 
what he means by a concept of beauty— 
f.. . to force the issue I must maintain that 
if the Adam of Michelangelo is beautiful, 
if the Hermes of Praxiteles is beautiful, then 
in the meaning that tradition has given to 
the word, the god and goddess Abu 
(Mesopotamia) are ugly, and we are there- 
fore involved in attributing ugliness to 
the sacred order’. But is ‘beauty’ so nar- 
rowly defined that these works are mutu- 
ally exclusive? Again: ‘Ugliness has always 
been present in art, from prehistoric times 
and throughout all subsequent periods. ... 
Mesopotamian art, Egyptian art, Cycladic 
art, Chinese art, Etruscan art, Gothic art, 
Renaissance art—in all these epochs we find 
not merely depictions of natural ugliness, 
but wilful deformation of natural objects 
that are not ugly in themselves.” That 
‘wilful deformation’ . . . could it apply to 
Botticelli’s Birth of Venus or to the exag- 
gerated muscles of Michelangelo’s nudes? 
“Ugliness has always been present in art, 
from prehistoric times and throughout all 
subsequent periods. What could be uglier 
than the Venuses of Laussel and Willen- 
dorff representative images from the 
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paleolithic period . . . the ugly paleolithic 
Venuses may be more or less realistic 
representations of the shapes of pregnant 
paleolithic women, similar shapes can be 
found among the women of primitive 
tribes in Australia or Africa today.’ Or, one 
is tempted to add, Europe. Does Sir Her- 
bert mean that most pregnant women are 
ugly? Perhaps so, and in that case all 
images of pregnant women may be ugly. 
Their name in European art would be 
legion. Isn’t it possible that the Venus of 
Willendorff is a beautiful object? Again, if 
this little figure had not been christened a 
‘Venus’, would Sir Herbert’s analysis be 
any different? 

Again and again throughout this book 
one is provoked to argument. On the 
‘Disintegration of Form in Modern Art” 
Sir Herbert is at his most provocative. He 
himself insists that art is commumication, 
and while there may be some justification 
for his scathing indictment of ‘Pop’ art, not 
all artists are involved in this kind of 
activity. Of the ‘forces that threaten art’s 
integrity’ Sir Herbert places incoherence 
first, and ‘incoherence is the failure to 
reach, or a deliberate disregard of, integrity 
of form; incoherence is chaos .. .”. But if 
art is communication, does Sir Herbert 
mean that it is only communication of 
some things? Form in particular? Artists 
may try to communicate light in itself, not 
just as an element to illuminate objects; 
ambiguities of space may contain no 
apparent ‘form’; the enveloping suffusion 
of sea and sky in a late Turner may, by 
Sir Herbert’s measure, be ‘incoherent’ and 
‘chaos’. 

Sir Herbert suggests that education 
should include the training of the senses 
and perceptions. This can too easily mean 
learning the ‘rules’ of seeing and can be 
very inhibiting to personal response and 
communication as many scientists and 
psychologists have pointed out. Our per- 
ceptions are constantly growing, changing 
and developing. In many ways it is the 
work of artists which increases our per~ 
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ceptions. It is particularly unfortunate that 
in this last section of the book the illus- 
trations are in black and white which can 
give little idea of the nature of the “com- 
munications’ involved. 

From his concluding words we can 
recognize and admire Sir Herbert’s con- 
tinuing preoccupation with the necessity 
of an advancing exploratory (even revolu- 
tionary) but disciplined art not merely in 
the service of the common good but as a 
main constituent of that good itself. This 
is heroic stuff, a never ending activity of 
which the end is not segn but a matter of 
faith. That faith, so forcibly expressed by 
the author and so richly described, is alike 
a challenge and an encouragement. We 
have reason to be grateful to Sir Herbert 
Read for his restless questioning and life- 
long exploration of the relationship be- 
tween art and life. 

ROSEMARY HEBDEN 
Nottingham College of Education 


North Italian Drawings from the Collection 
of the Budapest Museum of Fine Arts. By 
IVÁN FENYO. Budapest. Corvina Press. 
1965, 


THs BOOK offers a fine selection from the 
little-known drawings of North Italian 
Masters in the Budapest collection. The 
greater part of the material in Budapest 
was provided by the Esterházy Collection 
and this volume is published as a pre- 
liminary to a scientific catalogue. The 
volume is attractively produced and there 
are 144 black-and-white plates, not for 
once too glossy to see. The names of some 
of the great draughtsmen of the fifteenth 
century are missing (Pisanello, Mantegna, 
Bellini, Carpaccio .. .) but there are other 
rewards, some anonymous pages of animal 
drawings from a sketch book and five 
beautiful studies by Parmigianino. There 
are also some powerful studies for the 
‘Atlas’ of Tintoretto, two remarkable 
anonymous ‘Heads’ from Northern Italy 
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(possibly Milan) in the beginning of the 
seventeenth century as well as some sur- 
prising drawings by Gaspare Diziani and 
some splendid and characteristic drawings 
from Tiepolo. The text is extremely 
thorough and seems to leave out no step 
or opinion in detection and attribution. 
The author’s enthusiasm is so infectious 
that the awkwardness of the translation 
takes on its own charm. We should be very 
grateful for the re-estimation and re- 
assessment of the collection in Budapest 
that is now going on even if Guardi is 
described ‘notwithstanding his overbrim- 
ming fantasy’. 
ROSEMARY HEBDEN 

Nottingham 


French Furniture in Hungary. By HEDVIG 
SZABOLCSI. Budapest. Corvina Press. 
1905. 

Italian Renaissance Portraits. By KLÁRA 
GARAS. Budapest. Corvina Press. 1965. 


Ir 1s difficult to see the purpose of publish- 
ing these monographs in English or to 
understand for whom they are intended. 
Clearly there are rich collections in the 
Budapest Museum of Fine Arts but here 
the material offered is specialized while the 
text is naive and the translation obviously 
poor. The Italian portraits suffer particu- 
larly from crude colour reproduction. It is 
certainly a good idea to make these collec- 
tions more widely known but from these 
examples the serious student is unlikely to 
gain anything from the text and the begin- 
ner would hardly be inspired by the repro- 
ductions. 
ROSEMARY HEBDEN 

Nottingham 


The Art and Artists of Russia. By RICHARD 
HARE. Methuen. 1965. pp. 294 with 32 
colour and 178 monochrome plates. 


£5 108. 
Few Books can claim to be necessary: this 
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one can, Russian music and Russian litera- 
ture have long received due recognition in 
the West; the Russian visual arts stand in 
need of exposition and appreciation. This 
service has been carried out with elegance 
and authority by Professor Hare. He has 
excluded architecture and sculpture from 
his reckoning, a decision that enables him 
to concentrate on painting, icons, and the 
minor arts. 

The last will for most readers, I feel, 
emerge as the discoveries of this book. 
Russian porcelain combines a delightful 
colour sense with great technical skill. Its 
standards were set by the Imperial Factory, 
but they were at least equalled by such 
private factories as the Gardner and Popov. 
In silver and enamel work Fabergé was 
only the most distinguished of several high- 
class practitioners. Folk art is less well 
represented here, but the papiermAché ob- 
jects from Lukutin’s factory afford some 
indication of its richness. 

Professor Hare’s anthology of Russian 
paintings will undoubtedly charm the 
general reader who is not fully aware of the 
mastery of Levitsky, Kiprensky, Serov. It 
stops short at the Revolution. Overall, 
however, one has here an exceptional 
opportunity of drawing together the 
threads of Russian cultural development. 
The motifs recur. The Russian taste for 
icons lives on in effigies of public figures 
(and Lenin’s body); the State patronage 
and direction of the arts runs back from 
the Soviets to Byzance; tke East-West 
dualism of Russian culture throws up 
innumerable examples, from the Renoir- 
esque “Vera Mamontov’ of Serov to the 
gorgeously over-elaborated (and hence, 
Eastern) work of Fabergé. ‘A distinct kind 
of international originality’ evolved. In 
this finely-illustrated work one can docu- 
ment and admire, ifnot explain, the enigma 
of the Russian synthesis. 

RALPH BERRY 
Brighton College of Art 
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The Medes and Persians. By WuLAam 
CuLICAN. Thames & Hudson. 1964. 
pp. 190 with 76 photographs and 52 
line drawings. 35s. 


Hisrory Has not been kind to the Persians. 
They have had a bad Press, largely Greek- 
controlled. Because we identify with the 
Greeks, we are conditioned to the notion 
of the ‘Persians’ (a shorthand for the mem- 
bers of the Achaemenid Empire, centred 
on Iran) as the enemy at Thermopylae and 
Salamis. It is a corrective to read Mr. 
Culican’s book, eand find the Greeks 
reduced to (initially) a minor frontier 
problem. Mr. Culican wastes no space 
retelling the old famuliar tales. ‘In writing 
this book for an archaeological series, I 
have compressed the historical aspect and 
concentrated mainly on art-history and 
the interpretation of documents, since 
these are our only hope of fresh informa- 
tion.’ His first two chapters, tracing the 
emergence of the Achaemenid Empire 
from obscure cultures, are necessarily pure 
archaeology. Thereafter archaeology is 
used as a means of re-assessing the known 
historical facts. The tight detective reason- 
ing behind his analysis of Darius’s accession 
(pp. 64-9) is a fascinating example. 

The art historian has much to gain from 
this book. The 76 photographs are of high 
quality and range widely; Mr. Culican’s 
commentary is enlightening and just, rising 
to a fine set-piece account of the festival 
procession of the nobles at the palace of 
Persepolis (pp. 94-100). He finds the 
Achaemenid arts far removed from the 
brutal self-satisfaction of the Assyrians. 
The themes are contemplative: ‘the scenes 
no longer represent crude conflicts but the 
opposed forces of dualism, good against 
evil, order against chaos. . . .’ The 
Achaemenid preference was for the static 
and processional, the symbolic and heraldic. 
The taste was probably inherited from the 
art of the Medes, and might well have 
developed into an aesthetic deliberately 
fostered as part of the Imperial scheme. 
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This admirable selection of Achaemenid 
relicts provides a rare opportunity of 
judging the total achievement of Achae- 
menid culture. 

RALPH BERRY 
Brighton College of Art 


High Gothic Art. By MARCEL AUBERT, with 
the collaboration of J. A. SCHMOLL and 
contributions from HANS H. HOFSTATTER. 
Methuen. 1965. pp. 227. 508. 


‘Hic Goruic’ Arr is tHe title of the latest 
volume in the Methuen Art of the World 
Series. The introduction states that Pro- 
fessor Marcel Aubert died before complet- 
ing the text, and that Professor J. A. 
Schmoll and Dr. Hans H. Hofstatter made 
important contributions to the section 
dealing with Gothic Art in Germany. The 
Methuen Series are subtitled ‘A Series of 
Regional Histories of the Visual Arts’, and 
perhaps it would have been prudent to 
introduce the magic word ‘France’ into the 
title of this volume. Paris was certainly the 
greatest.centre of learning and of academic 
thought at this time (c. 1220-¢. 1350) and 
the architectural developments in the Ile de 
France largely freed the designers from the 
practical limitations imposed by inadequate 
knowledge of vaulting and wall supports. 
The introductory chapter gives an. excel- 
lent summary of the position of Christian 
Europe at the period, a brief survey of the 
arts and an interesting description of the 
social standing and organization of the 
masons’ workshops. The late Marcel Au- 
bert was justifiably proud of the supremacy 
of France and a large part of the text is 
devoted to a discussion of French architec- 
ture, sculpture and minor arts. Yet to re- 
late and compare all European art from 
€. 1220-1350 to French prototypes seems a 
little too subjective. Although the question 
of nb vaulting does not really come within 
the scope of this book, Durham and St. 
Ambrogio at Milan should not be dis- 
missed so lightly. Professor Schmoll and 
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Dr. Hofstatter have undoubtedly helped to 
balance the emphasis on France with their 
interesting chapters on German Gothic but 
the same amount of space must suffice for 
the whole of the rest of Europe. There is 
only one photograph of a Spanish church; 
Salisbury, Wells, York, and Ely are dis- 
missed in a single sentence, and the inter- 
nationally famous English Embroideries 
escape mention altogether. 

Nevertheless High Gothic Art is a good 
introduction to an extremely complex 
period in the history of Christian art and 
experts and amateurs alike will benefit 
from the fine colour plates, the maps, the 
diagrams, and the fairly comprehensive 
bibliography. 

SABRINA MITCHELL 


Changing Ideals in Modern Architecture. By 
PETER COLLINS. Faber. 1965. pp. 308. 
635. 


To THE practising architect living closely 
with his immediate problems—human 
needs, topography, techniques and eco- 
nomics—concepts of philosophies and 
ideas are invariably fleeting experiences, 
ephemeral to the point of unreality. In 
this matter his fellow citizens, users of his 
creations, are in little better case. To the 
historian, however—probing, conning and 
quoting from far above the chores of 
creation, or only too often mere problem 
solving—the picture should be broader and 
clearer. Herein lies the historian’s responsi- 
bility—to capture the essence and dis- 
tinguish the trends, so bringing new con- 
sciousness of purpose and new sense of 
direction into our lower levels of practical 
activity. It is a responsibility well sensed 
and well served by Professor Peter Collins 
in his work under review. To be arrested 
by the account of this exploration of the 
well-springs 1s like being told to stand still 
on the seemingly endless hill you are climb- 
ing and to look back at the view. One may 
disagree with one limit (mid eighteenth 
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century) he sets. In England at least are 
there not parallels between the mullion 
walls of the first and second Elizabethans, or 
the stone-and-glass curtain walls of Hard- 
wick Hall?—in my view evidence of more 
closely related progenitors isolated from 
their natural heirs by Renzissance and 
_ Revivalist escapisms. Still these are mat- 
ters of technique alone, and if not mid 
eighteenth century, when? It matters not 
to the clarity of the views he traces through 
the windows of Romanticism, Revivalism, 
Functionalism, Rationalism and the Allied 
Arts. 

Having decided to examine underlying 
ideas rather than visual consequences the 
book is illumined by argument more than 
illustrations, but such pictures as appear are 
telling. At a time when architectural 
philosophy seems sick and starved, when 
the highest levels of judgement appear to 
rest on initial visual impact (and short 
memories) and when designers seem set on 
secking for visual effect at the expense of 
properly solving their problems, particu- 
larly the responsibility of recognizing the 
character of the place where they build, it 
is supremely necessary to examine attitudes 
and their sustaining framewerk of ideas. 
In dealing firmly and lucidly with all these 
matters, in pursuing a clear course over all 
the cross currents of shifting fashions and 
notions, of changing materials and tech- 
niques that confuse the situaticn and terms 
of the working day, Professor Collins’s 
book will undoubtedly give sure and much 
needed guidance at the same time as it 
affords keen pleasure to profession and 
public alike. 

G. GRENFELL BAINES 
Building Design Partnership, Preston 


The Eternal Present. Vol. 2. The Beginnings 
of Architecture. A. W. Mellen Lectures 
for 1957. By s. gmpion. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1964. pp. xx-+ 581. 635. 


Ir MAY be a divine dispensation that history 
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is made unconsciously—at its best unself~ 
consciously—but it is well also that by 
the benignity of that same divinity 
ordinary mortals can be swept into new 
concepts of their place in time and space 
by the flair of Professor Giedion. Always 
searching for and finding some vast yet 
simple theme about which to weave the 
material of his indefatigable researches he 
creates a magic carpet out of The Eternal 
Present seen through the mirrors of ‘con- 
stancy and change’. To ordinances already 
noted may be added our destiny to know 
of but never ‘know’ truth—except per- 
haps by divine accident. Then and through 
life darkly we feel rather than see some- 
thing of the Purpose which continually, 
eternally eludes achievement only to be 
located in fleeting proportions of time and 
brilliance designed to sustam search but 
never to satisfy. 

So millenniums of man’s handiwork in 
space await their distillation to memorable 
essence by masters here and there, now 
and again, themselves appearing at very 
remote intervals. 

To bridge the gulf between what and 
how (or why), in early shapes of carving 
or earthenware, for delight or drinking, in 
graphic patterns on cave walls, in mighty 
pyramids, ziggurats, temples, in city com- 
plexes from Memphis to Athens, The 
Eternal Present spans from what to how 
with superb photographs, drawings and 
text. Giedion stops the ordinary world, 
allowing you to see the beginnings, to 
move amidst them experiencing breath- 
taking yet strangely refreshing and restor- 
ing visions of the scale of creation leaving 
you girded and re-oriented. These meticu- 
lous investigations into surface patterns, 
their symbolism and roots of beauty, into 
the proportions and purposes of the vast 
and mysterious buildmg achievements of 
Egyptians, Sumerians and Greeks enlivened 
by the inclusion of contemporary creations 
like Ronchamp, lead to challenging asser- 
tions—that ‘vertical is the line of move- 
ment’, ‘horizontal the line of repose’. One 
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protests—verticality may be anti-gravity 
but the horizontal in modern architecture 
is surely as dynamic? Then a sobering 
thought that ‘architecture was not for the 
eye at first’—is this a challenge to our sick 
philosophy? Then the enigma of superb 
statues placed in eternal darkness almost 
inaccessible. Why? Yours to ponder, 

Only occasionally is it given to a man 
to lose himself in living out his destiny 
- and in that losing to find not only his soul 
but, more precious, a few fleeting gleams 
of the eternal purpose to light the way for 
his fellows. In writing aħd illustrating The 
Eternal Present Professor Giedion clearly 
lost himself to discover treasure on earth 
for his readers. Gratefully one hopes he 
found what he would wish for himself in 
heaven. 

G. GRENFELL BAINES 


The English Medieval House. By MARGARET 
woop. Phoenix House. 1965. pp. 448 
+ 60 pages of photographs + 150 line 
drawings. 8 gns. 


THIS MAJOR survey of medieval domestic 
architecture begins with a detailed examin~ 
ation of Norman houses and ends with the 
dissolution of the monastries under 
Henry VIN, before the Italian influence had 
affected, except in detail, smaller domestic 
architecture. No work on this scale has 
been attempted since the publication of 
J. H. Parker’s Domestic Architecture of the 
Middle Ages (1852-9), and in opening this 
new work Orlando Jewitt’s superb nine- 
teenth-century wood engravings make an 
immediate impact. In addition to these, and 
many line drawings of plans and eleva- 
tions, there are sixty pages of photographs 
arranged in groups under such subjects 
as ‘fireplaces’, ‘chimneys’, ‘roofs’, ‘win- 
dows’, and ‘gatehouses’—a similar arrange- 


ment to Nathaniel Lloyd’s A History of 


the English House (1931) and one which is 
so useful for the comparative study of 
detail. The text follows a similar form, 
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viewing details in historical growth, but 
there are also linking chapters on larger 
aspects such as ‘timber houses’, “domestic 
plans of the later middle ages’ and ‘Norman 
town houses’. At the end of each chapter 
is a list in date order of particular houses in 
which the details can be seen.to develop 
through the period. This list is keyed into 
the chapter by means of superior numbers 
through the text, and further references in 
the text are footnoted on each page by 
means of other superior signs, while the 
footnotes and lists themselves are keyed 
to the detailed bibliography at the end of 
the book. An amazing amount of detail 
is thus absorbed into each chapter with 
great skill, and considering these severe 
limitations it is a pleasant surprise to find 
how readable the book is and how the 
author brings her knowledge of the 
literature and social and political history 
of the time to bear upon the purely archi- 
tectural problems which she encounters. 
Thus in the chapter on Timber Houses she 
refers us to Beowulf and then to a later 
description ofan eleventh-century wooden 
tower house, refers to a number of fairly 
recent archaeological excavations, and to 
numerous regional and particular surveys 
covering much recent research. In a survey 
such as Margaret Wood has made it 1s 
not possible to bring out, except in passing, 
the great regional differences in domestic 
architecture. These can be seen in part by 
looking at the photographs in the book, 
but we still await a comprehensive regional 
survey. A start has been made with 
Raymond Wood-Jones’s excellent Tradi- 
tional Domestic Architecture in the Banbury 
Region (1963) and we can only hope that 
someone will provide the University of 
Manchester with sufficient funds to con- 
tinue the venture and cover the whole of 
the British Isles as planned. Meanwhile it 
is necessary to read with Margaret Wood's 
book the documentary building history of 
L. F. Salzman’s Building in England Down 
to 1540 (1952) and Alec Wood-Taylor’s 
The Pattern of English Building (and Ed., 
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1964). Together these books convey a 
rounded impression of the early period of 
English architecture which it would be 
impossible to better at this stage in our 
knowledge. The growth in the study of 
medieval archaeology has been rapid in 
the years since the last war and it can safely 
be said that we shall not have to wait 
another hundred years before we shall 
have a new edition of this invaluable book, 
for it should be possible within the next 
twenty years to add considerably to our 
present knowledge, and it would be im- 
possible within the limits ofa single volume 
to improve this survey of our medieval 
architecture, so finely produced by its pub- 
lisher, and so carefully set out by its author. 
PETER STOCKHAM 


Henry Moore. Volume Two: Sculpture and 
Drawings, 1949-1954. With an intro- 
duction by HERBERT READ. Lund, 
Humphries & Zwemmer. 2nd edition 
1965. 708. 

Henry Moore. Volume Three: Sculpture 
1955-1964. Edited by ALAN BOWNESS, 
with an introduction by HERBERT READ. 
Lund, Humphries & Zwemmer. 1963. 
908. 


THESE TWO volumes form an essential 
complement to volume one, of which a 
fourth revised edition is now available, 
and which contains a complete illustrated 
record of all Henry Moore’s sculpture 
from 1921 up to 1948, as well as much 
biographical and autobiographical in- 
formation without which it is impossible 
fully to appreciate the two volumes now 
being reviewed. Volume Two was first 
published in 1955 as Henry Moore. Volume 
Two; Sculpture and Drawings Since 1948, 
and now appears in a revised edition, an 
important addition to which is the cata- 
logue of the sculpture of the period com- 
piled by Alan Bowness. In addition to this 
catalogue there is an introduction by 
Herbert Read, a biographical note, lists of 
exhibitions, a bibliography, and some 


interesting remarks by the artist about 
sculpture. Particularly apt, if absorbed with 
a view of the sculpture following, is the 
remark: ‘Sculpture is an art of the open 
air. Daylight, sunlight is necessary to it, and 
for me its best setting and complement is 
nature. I would rather have a piece of my 
sculpture put in a landscape, almost any 
landscape, than in, or on, the most beauti- 
ful building I know.’ This volume con- 
tains the Stevenage family group in bronze 
and the stone one at Harlow, and the 
King and Queen and the Standing Figure 
in situ at Shawhedd, and it is in these that 
we see the sculptor’s most real problem of 
relationship and the skill with which he 
solves it. The relationship is a many-sided 
one. It is both that of the sculptor to his 
materials, and the materials to his subject 
of the human body, which to Moore is 
the greatest challenge, as it was to the 
Renaissance sculptor, the root problem of 
humanism. This relationship is extended to 
the viewer, who does not look in a vacuum 
but sees the sculpture related to its sur- 
roundings both physically and socially. 
This relationship between sculpture and its 
surroundings is further developed in 
Volume Three, where the arrangement is 
similar to that of the second, with the cata- 
logue taken down to 1963-64. We can 
follow the numerous experiments with an 
upright motif, and those showing a rela- 
tionship between a figure and a fixed wall 
or seat which were a prelude to the 
UNESCO Commission. The growing com- 
plexity does not exhaust this concept but 
allows the sculptor eventually to return 
with greater thematic enrichment to the 
single human figure separated into parts, 
each of which is essential to the other in a 
complete spatial composition although not 
physically linked. 

These volumes are a necessity for any- 
one concerned with modern sculpture, a 
necessity which is complemented by the 
pleasure they give both for casual perusal 
and for detailed study. 

PETER STOCKHAM 
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THE BRITISH SOCIETY OF AESTHETICS 


Tur Executive Committee has approved the formation ofa Standing Committee to con- 
sider and refer matters of practical aesthetic interest about which it is suggested that the 
Society should make representations to the Government, to local authorities or to appro- 
priate professional or other bodies. The matters considered will be questions of general 
public or national interest in this country or in other Commonwealth countries and will 
be concerned with aesthetic values or principles. The object of representations will be to 
ensure that aesthetic considerations are not submerged but receive due weight in the 
practical life of the community alongside other social, moral, economic, technical, 
practical and educational values. The Standing Committee will not consider matters of 
purely local or ephemeral interest unless they involve a principle of general application 
within the purview of the Society's interests. Furthermore the Committee does not con- 
sider that it comes within the ambit of the Society’s mandate to commit itself to taking 
sides in any controversy on matters of taste, although it is of course open to members or 
groups of members to do so. Subject to these limitations it is open to any members of the 
Society to bring to the notice of the Standing Committee matters of current interest on 
which they believe that representations should be made by the Society. 

A small steering committee has been formed as the nucleus of the Standing 
Committee. This steering committee will recommend to the Executive Committee a 
panel of advisors to be appointed on a broad basis to cover the many fields in which 
questions of aesthetic purport may emerge, including architecture and town planning, 
education, literature, film, theatre, the exhibition and utilization of painting and 
sculpture, the allocation of funds for the encouragement and promotion of the arts, and 
so on, Appropriate members of the Panel will be called upon by the Standing Com- 
mittee for each matter arising. Questions for consideration should for the time being 
be referred to the Editor of this Journal, 90 A St John’s Wood High Street, N.W.8. 
References should include full details of the circumstances which are thought to justify 
representations by the Society; they should be as fully documented as possible and should 
indicate the general aesthetic principles involved, the nature of the representation 
considered to be appropriate and the authority to whom it should be directed. 


LECTURE MEETINGS 


Meetings are held on the first Wednesday of each month at 7.45 p.m. at the Holborn 
Central Library, 32-38 Theobalds Road, W.C.1. 
Feb. 2 PHOTOGRAPHIC ABERRATIONS AND THEIR USE IN ART 
Dr. Aaron Scharf 
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Mar. 2 THE CONCEPT OF UGLINESS Professor G. P. Henderson 
Aprilé BAD ART: A REVISION Professor Quentin Bell 
May 4 THE PERSPICUOUS AND THE POIGNANT—TWO AESTHETIC 

FUNDAMENTALS Professor J. N. Findlay 
June 1 PHRASE AND PLOT IN REMBRANDT Michael Podro 


DUTCH ASSOCIATION OF AESTHETICS 


We have received notice of the formation in November 1966 of a Dutch Association 
of Aesthetics. It has its headquarters in the Institute of Philosophy of Amsterdam and 
its name is Nederlandse Studiekring voor Esthetica (N.S.E.). The Board consists of 
three members: Jan Aler (President); Victor van Vriesland; Eldert Willems (Secretary- 
Treasurer). The Association plans to meet three to six times in the academic year. 

We wish every success to the new enterprise. 
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SYMPOSIUM ON ART EDUCATION 
BRIGHTON CONFERENCE ON 
ART EDUCATION 


THe CONFERENCE on Art Education held at Brighton College of Art, 26th to 28th Novem- 
ber, took the form of a Symposium on selection and balance of studies of a non-studio 
kind. Diploma colleges were fully represented by Heads of Diploma areas, Principals and 
those responsible for design of courses in Art History and Complementary Studies. 
Specialists in relevant fields also attended; in all over 100 vitally concerned with the new 
situation in Art Education. 

Dean Christopher Cornford, Royal College of Art, claimed that Art Education today 
had both exceptional responsibilities and exceptional opportunities. Mr. Hans Hess 
defined the basic dilemma: should Art serve the industrial product, the ‘fetish’ of society, 
or express the individual’s sense of his own uniqueness. Dr. W. G. Stone stressed that 
complementary studies should continue to be experimental. Mr. Stanhope Shelton, vice- 
chairman of Mather and Crowther, argued for the social relevance of Art. Advertising 
is the largest employer of the trained Graphic Designer, whose studies should include 
psychology, communications and sociology. Dr. Barbu of Sussex University outlined 
the purposes of teaching sociology, emphasizing the value of heightened self-social- 
awareness in the artist. Mr. Peter Kneebone (Kingston) claimed that studies should be 
complementary in the long-term sense. 

On Art History, Mr. Alan Bowness of the Courtauld Institute suggested that develop- 
ments over the last 100 years provided the period of maximum interest. Prof, Quentin 
Bell thought that the young painter should look away from his own time. Mr. Raymond 
Watkinson (Brighton) pressed for the development of historical sense with awareness of 
being part of a social continuum. 

The case for aesthetics was made by Mr. Anthony Quinton, Fellow of All Souls, as 
‘the hygiene of Criticism’. Mr. John Wilson presented Philosophy as rational means of 
communication. He discussed context and relationship in seminar. (That the interests and 
problems of the Art Student inevitably land him in philosophical questions was further 
advanced by Mr. Michel Moran and Mr. Peter Horne), James Tower, practising sculptor, 
described the artist as feeling his way towards forms which express the psychology of 
his time. History of Ideas and Style he thought essential, Prof. Eysselinck of Sussex 
University spoke of ‘rapport’ in differing disciplines and of the role of producer in 
demonstrating theory and practice as inseparable. 

Two new lines of departure. Prof. Sutherland of Sussex University considered the 
findings of experimental psychology vital to future Art Criticism. Its relevance to the 
Art Historian lay in the field of perception. Dr. Berry, Brighton, suggested that Sym- 
bolism might be the core study appropriate to the needs of the Art student. 

Jean Creedy, conference director, suggested while summing up, that the climate of 
opinion in general in Colleges of Art had over the last three years moved towards a 
wider recognition of the value of these studies. 
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From Mexico have beet received two books of some importance in the field of aesthetics. 
Las Ideas Estéticas de Marx by Adolfo Sánchez Vazquez, Professor of Philosophy in the 
Universidad Nacional Auténoma de México, is one of the most penetrating, and at the 
same time readable, formulations of Marxist aesthetics. Professor Sánchez takes a position 
of some originality as a Marxist, which he defines with care against those of Lukács, 
Garaudy and others. The book is in two parts, the first mainly expository and critical, the 
second discussing various themes under the general heading “The Destiny of Art under 
Capitalism’. Though he pays lip service to the dogma that true art must be realistic, the 
writer interprets the Marxist notion of realism with liberalism enough to include under 
it not only Cubism but various modern forms of non~figurative art, on the ground that 
they may realistically reflect aspects of the human spirit—one wonders whether the con- 
cept so expanded retains sufficient precision to remain a workable principle. In the second 
part of the work one may discern an uneasy conflict between the dogma that art is 
doomed to degeneracy within a Capitalist economy and the acknowledged fact that much 
of the most worthwhile artistic activity in the present century has taken place in Capitalist 
countries. 

Samuel Ramos was a figure of outstanding importance in the cultural life of revolu- 
tionary Mexico. From his early study of Stravinsky (1929) to the works on Diego Rivera 
in the fifties he helped to acclimatize currents of European aesthetic opinion in his own 
country. Although not a thinker of great originality, his Filosofia de Ia vida artistica contains 
things of more than local interest. The present study by Dr. Augustin Basave Fernandez 
del Valle, Director of the Faculty of Philosophy and Letters and President of the Centre 
of Humanistic Studies in the University of Nuevo Leon is a useful introduction to his 
personality and work. Dr. Basave’s 70-page exposition of his life and thought is followed 
by useful excerpts from the writings. 

The University of Nuevo Leon also publishes an interesting study of Unamunc and 
Ortega y Gasset by Humberto Pinera, based upon courses delivered in 1961~2 to the 

Spanish Department in the University of New York. 

From Switzerland Ch. de L’Andelyn’s Esthétique is a comprehensive but not a systematic 
handbook of aesthetic views and opinions arranged under imperfectly assorted heads. It 
is a valuable quarry of tags and bobtails. But to those who have available Monroe C. 
Beardsley’s Aesthetics and Guido Morpurgo-Tagliabue’s L’Esthétique contemporaine, this 
book will bring no increment. 

From Pelican Books a survey by David Piper, Director of the National Portrait Gallery, 
of nearly four centuries of Painting in England—from the German Hans Holbein to the 
Pre-Raphaelites and the American Whistler—in 150 well-illustrated pages. Such survey 
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courses, intended presumably to whet the curiosity or encourage the impatience of 
sciolists, are faced with the choice between thumb-nail sketches of the great, exaggerating 
the prominence of the prominent by eliminating the penumbra, or dehydrated anatomiza- 
tion of tendencies and trends. The present book alternates both methods. Itis a genre which 
needs to be done superlatively well to be tolerable: this is a book for the intolerably over- 
pressed student or the man too busy to read. Howard Hibbard’s Bernini contrasts as a 
serious and rewarding study of an artistic personality whom the flow of taste has left too 
long stranded on the margin of interest. In his opening sentences Professor Hibbard says: 
“Bernini was one of those rare prodigies who continued to grow in artistic stature after 
he reached maturity.’ In the course of his summing up he describes him as a “genius in 
most of our senses of the word’. The book is an important contribution to an under- 
standing of the Baroque. 

From Thames & Hudson the sumptuous illustrated edition of Peter and Linda Murray's 
Dictionary of Art and Artists, first published by Penguin Books in 1959. The entries have 
been expanded and in contrast with the sedate account of its aims which accompanied the 
first edition the Dictionary is now described as ‘a standard work of reference for both the 
professional and the amateur’. The 1,250 illustrations—at least one for every artist— 
present “a visual history of western art’. Not, one supposes, for the professional. Yet the 
amateur, who by definition will be without previous acquaintance over most of the field, 
must find these thinly distributed visiting card size monochromes strange pabulum. 
There is inevitably a paradox between the laws of economics and the possible need for 
something more than a prettied up reference book. The most interesting and original 
idea is perhaps the arrangement of the fifty-two colour plates in a block to illustrate the 
major techniques in colour. They also illustrate the degree of uniformity that is imposed 
by illustrating these various techniques—pastel, mosaic, stained glass, water-colour, 
ceramic, etc.—all through the medium of printer’s ink. Through it all the refreshingly 
personal style of the authors persists and the vigour and fineness of their judgement over 
a wide field continues to astonish. This Dictionary remains an essential item in the personal 
library of everyone engaged with the visual arts and everyone whose interests in any way 
impinge upon them. 

The translation of Kristian Sotriffer’s Modern Austrian Art fills a gap and supplies a 
much needed survey particularly for the period which followed the end of the last war. 
One could have wished that the few pages devoted to ‘New Beginnings after 1945” had 
been expanded. The book inevitably sets great emphasis on Gustav Klimt and Oskar 
Kokoschka, although the latter worked much of his life outside Austria. But it also brings 
to notice a whole series of less prominent artists whose work is more than provincial in 
character. The section on The Development of Sculpture and the school of Fritz Wotruba 
is especially opportune. 

In Thames & Hudson's The World of Art Library particular interest attaches to 
Ancient Arts of Central Asia by Tamara Talbot Rice, Ancient Arts of the Americas by G. H. S. 
Bushnell and John Russell's monograph Seurat. 

In her Introduction, Mrs. Talbot Rice speaks of our inclination to concentrate on the 
great civilizations of the past and ‘to disregard the peripheral cultures which flourished as 
offshoots of the main creative streams, and to render ourselves the poorer thereby. She 
points out that if the number of major masterpieces coming from these marginal societies 
is comparatively small, they often display “a remarkable liveliness of mind, sensitivity of 
eye and manual dexterity’, which accomplishments enabled the artists of the peripheral 
cultures ‘to create works of lasting quality and to evolve distinctive, essentially national 
styles even when adopting motifs, mannerisms and idioms from their more gifted neigh- 
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bours’. The survey written in this attitude and with this approach, extending from the 
prehistoric animal style art of the steppes to the art of Buddhist Tibet, brings together a 
body of hitherto rather inaccessible material which will prove invaluable for the necessary 
reassessment of such aesthetic problems as the relation between originality (in the sense of 
priority) and greatness in works of art generally. 

Though much has been written recently on the arts of pre-Conquest America, the need 
for a comprehensive survey such as G. H. Bushnell’s is apparent. It has the advantage over 
that of Disselhoff and Linné (reviewed in a previous issue of this Journal) that it is written 
by one hand and has greater measure of coherence. It is a work of a very different character. 
Impeccable scholarship is presented without concessions to the general reader. It is certainly 
apart from the large volumes of the Smithsonian Handbook the most informative book 
available on ancient American art within the compass of a single volume. Generalizations 
and background information are reduced to a minimum. There are occasional valuations 
in terms of ‘pleasant’ or’ ‘attractive’. The bulk of the book is presented in the form of a 
super museum catalogue of objects that have been discovered—a superb achievement but 
unreadable as an introduction for the non-specialist. 

Seurat is an artist of exceptional interest to aestheticians on account both of his intrinsic 
stature and his obsession with theory. William Innes Homer’s study of his theories and 
the extent to which they are reflected in his painting was reviewed in a previous number 
of this Journal. John Russell’s new study does not cover the same ground and is not 
redundant but rather complementary—besides being an excellent model of what an 
artist’s biography should be. It is particularly valuable for what it has to say about the 
drawings, and for the lavish reproductions of drawings. 

Lund, Humphries and Company have issued a second English edition in a new format 
of the two volume 1961 edition of Werner Haftmann’s Painting in the Twentieth Century. 
The original German edition was published in 1954 and 1955. The work is meticulously 
thorough in the Germanic manner. The first volume devoted to historical and biographi- 
cal facts and the second, which is illustrated, claims to ‘provide an insight into the 
development and character of pictorial expression in our time’. There is much valu- 
able and suggestive material here, though one wonders whether modern movements 
in art were quite so generally concerned as the author supposes with metaphysical 
problems of reality contact. There is some awkwardness in having the factual and the 
interpretative material about each movement segregated into different volumes. The 
most serious drawback is the language. We learn, for example, about Matisse that he ‘is 
the only painter who succeeded in escaping from the system of reference defined by the 
co-ordinates of the world and the self’ (Vol. 1, p. 78). Of the ‘modern painter’ we are 
told that he ‘looks more incredulously at external form and, penetrating this, lights upon 
the genetic processes underlying it’ (Vol. 2, p. 10). Whether the writer or the translator is 
at fault, one feels that the publisher might well have demanded comprehensibility at 
some stage before printing. 
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GARDENS AS AN ART FORM 


: F. R. Cowell 

THE BARLIEST authentic note of gardening for aesthetic as well as for 
utilitarian ends is in the brief tomb inscription of an Egyptian official, 
Methen, almost at the dawn of civilization in the Stone Age, c. 2580 B.C. 
Later wall-paintings in tombs, the remains of temples and houses, the 
evidence of papyri, testify to the enduring love of gardens and the place 
they occupied in the lives of the richer Egyptians over the ensuing two 
thousand years. The expectation of being able to return in spirit from 
the next world to the perpetual enjoyment of the gardens so greatly 
relished during life formed one of the consolations by which many 
Egyptians fortified themselves in the face of death. Royalty was not 
alone in enjoying gardens, as the remains of the houses of Court officials 
and others testify at Tell-el-Amarna. There are records of expeditions 
to Somaliland for incense trees (Queen Hatshepsut c. 1505-1485 B.C.) 
and of campaigns in Syria yielding new plants for temple gardens 
(Thutmosis M c. 1500-1450 B.C. and Rameses III 1108-1166 B.c.). Such 
gains were the more valued because of the relative poverty of the flora 
of ancient Egypt. Plant breeding was unknown and the flowers of the 
. Egyptians were all wild flowers. The lotus then served as the rose in 
later history, notably on social occasions. Together with other native 
flowers the lotus and the papyrus were prominent among the offerings 
to Amun, to Ra and to Ptah. The often exquisite artistic sense of the 
eatly Egyptians found evident scope in the arrangement and display of 
flowers and in the design and adornment of their gardens, conditioned 
although they were by the imperative necessity of devising irrigation 
channels to keep their gardens alive. Egyptian garden design, like 
Egyptian art in general, seems to have adhered faithfully to one stylistic 
tradition, so they maintained the rectangular forms of their gardens with 
rows of trees along irrigation channels or pools or small lakes, also 
rectangular, adorned by lotus, papyrus and ornamental waterfowl. 
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In other centres of early civilization few except royalty possessed 
hunting parks or gardens designed for aesthetic satisfaction. No other 
peoples enjoyed the long peace of the Egyptians, except the Minoans 
of early Crete. Evidence that gardens graced the palaces and mansions 
there has not survived, but it seems probable that flowers were grown 
in large pots set in the light-wells of Cretan houses before 1400 B.c. 
The Mesopotamian plains had ample water supplies but their inhabitants 
mostly lived shut up within walled towns in which a pleasure garden 
was a privilege enjoyed by few except the kings. Some, such as Merodach 
Baladan (721-702 B.C.) of Babylon and Sennacherib (705-681 B.C.) of 
Assyria, record the new plants they brought back as booty from their 
bloodthirsty campaigns to grace the royal gardens, Late in Babylonian 
history the roof gardens or ‘hanging’ gardens of Nebuchadrezzar 
(605-561 B.C.) survived in memory long enough to be listed by Greeks 
who had never seen them as one of the Seven Wonders of the World. 
When the Persian Empire won supremacy in Western Asia (550-330 
B.C.) its rulers developed hunting parks and plantations with perhaps 
sufficient flowers to give rise to the idea of the paradise garden of later 
biblical tradition. 

- The democratic equality in poverty of the Greeks, their constant wars, 
forced them to live crowded together within the protecting walls of 
cities in which water was as scarce as land, so there could be no question 
of gardens in Egyptian fashion. Dim folk memories of the splendour of 
Minoan and Mycenaean gardens of the second millennium s.c. have 
been detected in Homer’s description of the garden of Alcinous, a 
mythical garden as was the Garden of the Hesperides, both of which, 
like the Garden of Eden, entered profoundly into folk memories of his- 
torical times. Yet the love of flowers was general in Greece. Garlands 
and chaplets of flowers, reserved for divinity in earlier times, became 
common in Sappho’s day (c. 600 B.c.) when the rose of many petals 
seems first to have won the pre-eminence among the flowers of Europe 
which it has since retained. Flowers must have been grown on a com- 
mercial scale, but no details have survived. The first effort to beautify 
a city by planting trees seems to have been that of Cimon (c. 512-449 
B.C.), who set out plane trees in the Agora at Athens. The Academy of 
Plato (c. 429-347 B.c.) and the garden begun by Aristotle and continued 
by Theophrastus (between 335 and 285 3.c.), like the later garden of 
Epicurus (306-270 B.c.}!, wrongly said by Pliny later to have been the 
first garden within the city walls of Athens, were little more than grass 
plots with a few trees. The so-called Gardens of Adonis were a mere one- 
day religious observance on which Greek women set out a small pot 
containing a flower or plant. Apart from Xenophon’s march of the ten 
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thousand, it was Alexander the Great’s conquest of Persia (334-323 B.C.) 
that gave many Greeks their first sight of large parks and gardens. 
Although the Greeks created aesthetics, they do not seem to have dis- 
cussed garden art, but all the Greek manuels on gardening have been 
lost and their contents are unknown. 

The Romans first created and popularized gardens in Europe. Like 
the Egyptians they had water and they had peace after they had con- 
quered their Empire. Of no other ancient people can this be said, except 
the Egyptians. Unlike the Greeks and the Israelites, they had a traditional 
religious veneration and awe for groves of trees. They had the example 
of whatever the Greeks may have achieved in city-planning. Cato the 
Censor (234-149 B.Ç.) recommended that decorative shrubs and bushes 
should be grown but Pompey almost a hundred years later was the 
first to plant trees in Rome as part of the layout for his new theatre. 
Roman gardens at this time do not seem, according to Cicero’s letters 
(c. $4-43 B.C.), to have progressed beyond the attractive arrangement of 
trees, shrubs and ivy along with pillars and Greek statues. Together with 
water in streams, pools and fountains, they were and remained the essence 
of Italian gardens. The wealth of millionaires created the gardens of 
Lucullus after 64 B.C. and of Sallust after 44 B.C. on the Pincian Hill in 
Rome at the end of the Republic. During the early Empire, if not 
before, it is evident from the ruins of Pompeii and Herculaneum that 
ornamental gardens with trees, shrubs and flowers set out in pleasant 
designs had begun to grace the peristyle interiors of larger country 
houses of the prosperous middle classes. Varro (116-27 8.c.), a friend of 
Cicero’s, throws light on aspects of Roman gardening in his work on 
agriculture. He and Cicero’s friend and rival, Hortensius, had extensive 
grounds outside Rome containing aviaries and semi-wild animals, rather 
in the style of the ‘paradise’ gardens of the Persians. The most ambitious 
such ‘paradise’ was that of Nero, whose immense park round his Golden 
House built in the very heart of Rome after the devastating fire of 
64 A.D. was, for its time, as grandiose an achievement as the Versailles 
of Louis XIV. Far too greedy a monopolization of valuable urban build- 
ing land, it did not long survive its creator. 

The Natural History of the elder Pliny (A.D. 23/4-79) is the most 
detailed source of information upon plants and their uses in Roman 
times, while two of the letters of his nephew, Pliny the Younger 
(c. A.D. 100), contain the only surviving detailed descriptions of the 
gardens of rich Romans. He also seems to have been the first to refer 
appreciatively to the beauty of natural landscape and to distinguish it 
from the arranged beauty of the formal garden. ‘The grateful shade of 
planes, cypresses, bushes cut into fancy shapes, ivy, fountains and runn- 
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ing water, ample space to exercise at ball-games, to walk, ride and drive 
amid grass, acanthus and a few flowers—roses, violets, rosemary, box 
and scented shrubs—were the main elements of Pliny’s gardens. 
Pavilions, shelters, marble seats and installations to facilitate eating out- 
doors in suitable weather were also provided, usually placed to provide 
varied views. By Pliny’s day porticoes facing the garden were supple- 
menting the peristyle enclosures of earlier times. It is evident from his 
letters that rich Romans enjoyed gardens at their country villas, such as 
the many around Lake Como where Pliny himself had more than one. 
The immense estate of the Emperor Hadrian (A.D. 117-138) at Tivoli is 
of course in a class apart. Such was the aesthetic satisfaction which the 
Romans got from gardens, that when urban land became too valuable 
to allow space for them in the city window boxes became common, 
while many an interior wall was adorned by realistic paintings of garden 
scenes. Apart from the old Campus Martius and one or two much 
shrunken groves, Rome had no notable public gardens before Julius 
Caesar’s legacy of his gardens beyond the Tiber in 44 3.c. In later 
Imperial times gardens were set around some of the great thermae, the 
recreation centres and baths which became a central feature of everyday 
life. The private gardens of the emperor also grew by confiscation and 
obsequious legacies, to form a ‘green belt’ almost round the city. 

The profound change in the way of life of many Romans which was 
brought about by Christianity made them take a new view of the 
pleasures of the senses and gardens may have been thought to be among 
them. The biblical tradition, especially the New Testament, had little 
to say about gardens, although in time the Garden of Eden, the rose of 
Sharon and the lilies of the field replaced the gardens of Alcinous in 
popular imagination. References to the gardens of Byzantium are so 
meagre that it seems plausible to believe that whatever there were, apart 
from the palace gardens, would have been mainly utilitarian. The changed 
outlook may have combined with the advent of the northern nomadic 
peoples, who lacked a gardening tradition, to spell the doom of the 
gardens of antiquity in the fifth and sixth centuries. One tenuous link 
with them may be suggested in the cloister gardens of the early monas- 
teries. Among the houses of the early Church would have been some 
large houses bequeathed by rich converts. Their peristyle gardens may 
have been maintained to provide flowers for the altar and healing herbs. 
The Rule of St. Benedict (c. A.D. 29) prescribes gardening as a monkish 
employment, but for purely utilitarian ends. In Gaul some pleasure 
gardens survived into the fifth and sixth centuries, as they are mentioned 
by Sidonius Apollinaris and Ausonius. There also gardens enclosed 
within fortified villas may, in time, have been the origin of the gardens 
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in some medieval manors. The decline in garden art and the poverty 
of ideas about it are well revealed in the Geoponica, an agricultural and 
horticultural manual of c. A.D. 950. 

While gardens were everywhere decaying in the West, they were 
being brought to new excellence in the Fast. The Persians and Arabs 
came to attach immense importance to them. With the Mohammedan 
faith fine gardens were spread to India by Barbar (a.D. 1526-30) and 
to Spain by the Caliphate. Neither of these affected the still backward 
European civilization. Save for Marco Polo’s occasional references, 
nothing was known of the gardens of China or the poetical and sensitive 
pleasures of the pine, bamboo, plum blossom, peonies, water and rocks. 
Since 1000 B.C. Chinese civilization had been developing from the basin 
of the Yellow River to reach a heightened sensitivity far in advance of 
anything glimpsed in Europe before the Renaissance and modern times. 
After the sixth century a.D. much of the garden lore and art of the 
Chinese was copied and translated by the Japanese into their own 
idiom largely under Buddhist influence. 

When gardens as a form of art were revived in the West at the 
Renaissance it was not as an expansion of monastery gardens, not in 
emulation of the gardens of the Arabs, the Moors or of the Far East, 
but, in so far as earlier influences were powerful, as a conscious revival 
of the gardens of Pliny. The change was appropriately foreshadowed 
by Petrarch (1304-74) with his devotion to classical learning and his 
love for his gardens at Avignon. The revival fittingly came in Italy 
where architects gave a new dimension to the luxurious villas they began 
to plan in the fifteenth century by adding to them gardens of their own 
design. The construction of gardens was taken out of the hands of the 
men wielding the spade and the hoe and given to others for whom 
proportion, symmetry, balance, light and shade meant more than giant 
asparagus tips, prolific roses or beds of violets. The new, planned archi- 
tectural gardens soon overshadowed the small medieval gardens which 
had been mainly utilitarian, mostly in the care of housewives who grew 
in them herbs and a very few vegetables for the kitchen. Walled castles 
and manor houses sometimes contained small, private, enclosed gardens 
for the ladies. This hortus inclusus, hedged around with painted trellis and 
provided with turfed seats, was usually graced by a few flowers, roses, 
violets, columbine, daisies, gilliflowers, little different from the wild 
flowers of the fields which in the Middle Ages were never more than a 
few steps from anybody's door. 

When, in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries the genius of Raphael 
and Michelangelo and the talent and creative imagination of Bramante 
or da Vignola could be harnessed to the task of garden making, the 
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whole conception of what a garden might be was suddenly transformed. 
The surroundings of the fine new houses of rich men by the magic of 
their art were suddenly endowed with fountains, stone stairways, 
balustraded terraces set within an enchanting paradise of green and black 
shade under the strong Italian sun with cypresses, plane trees, box and 
the fragrance of flowers and shrubs. Much was for public ostentation but 
within were often small, secluded, private gardens maintaining the 
tradition of the medieval hortus inclusus. Garden art was carried to new 
heights to become with the equally sudden effloresence of Italian paint- 
ing, sculpture, printing and other arts, the admiration and the despair 
of succeeding generations of imitators. The result of so much genius 
and talent in the gardens of Florence, of Rome and, of others elsewhere 
in Italy, the Villa d’Este at Tivoli, Caprarola, the Villa Lante, first revealed 
in modern times the full scale of the aesthetic and intellectual appeal of 
gardens. Human aesthetic experience was suddenly and rewardingly 
enlarged: not by the senses alone, through colour, scent, light and shade, 
but also by intellectual qualities of form, proportion, symmetry, 
blending by design into a splendid harmony. 

A Baroque decline in Italy from this high point was masked by the 
transfer of attention to France, where in the seventeenth century Italian 
inspiration stimulated new endeavour. Directly inspired by Italian 
gardens, the French under Henri IV and Marie de Medicis, created 
large new gardens at Fontainebleau, Saint-Germain, and in Paris in the 
Tuileries and the Palais and Jardin du Luxembourg (1611-20). A succes- 
sion of able French gardeners culminating in André le Nétre (1613- 
1700) carried garden art far beyond the medieval and Renaissance 
tradition of merely providing some pleasant embellishment immediately 
around the house. In addition new vistas were now planned on increas- 
ingly ambitious lines by taking charge of the whole surrounding land- 
scape as it were and by opening vistas to command distant horizons. 
French garden design in the grand manner, intended for a northern 
landscape very different from that of Italy, was usually planned to give 
long views either down immense approaches planted as noble avenues of 
two or three rows of trees or along clearings in forests carrying the eye 
from the house to a far distance. At the back of the house a series of 
flower beds or parterres was laid out, often in intricate ‘embroidery’ 
designs, to catch and to retain the eye from the windows. Beyond were 
long stretches of grass, shrubberies, hedges, radiating avenues, sometimes 
of very tall clipped hedges of beech, hornbeam or chestnut, graced with 
statues and again giving on to distant prospects. Water in large ponds, 
pools or lakes, in canals, was also essential and it yielded remarkable 
effects in fountains and cascades after Torricelli and others had developed 
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a knowledge of hydrostatics. Flowers were not very conspicuous in 
these French gardens and vegetables, herbs and fruit trees were relegated 
or concealed. No gardens designed for wealthy, sophisticated aristocrats 
have exceeded the grandeur of the creations of André le Nôtre, royal 
gardener to Louis XIV from 1637 to 1700. The gardens he planned and 
executed for the ill-fated Nicholas Fouquet’s splendid new château at 
Vaux-le-Vicomte in 1656 were a prelude to the vaster garden land- 
scapes of Versailles which remain his greatest achievement and the 
culmination of French garden art. Emulated on varying scales by other 
rulers—in Spain at Aranjuez and Granja; in Italy at Caserta; in Portugal 
at Queluz; in Hungary at Esterhazy; in Russia at the Peterhof and else- 
where—le Nôtre’s grand style of landscape gardening set the fashion for 
several generations. The formula had been devised in all its essential 
features by his predecessors: but his was the good fortune to be able to 
apply it and to develop it with courageous talent on a truly regal scale. 
Formality and intelligibility characterized much of the art of the age of 
Louis XIV. Suitably amended and reduced in scale, it appeared also in 
the design of gardens much smaller in extent. The Dutch found the style 
congenial and it influenced the English also after the Restoration of 
1660 and with the advent of Dutch William IM in 1688. Charles I 
wanted to borrow the services of the great le Nôtre, who sent plans for 
Greenwich and St. James’s Park, but his actual presence in England 
remains not proven. 

The vogue of the formal style in England did not last long. Among the 
possible reasons for its decline were the growing formality of much of 
the English countryside as a result of the enclosure of common fields 
and the cultivation of waste lands; the hangover of medieval garden 
patterns with which formal parterres had some affinity; and above all 
that ingrained English love of nature, evident already in the poetry of 
Chaucer, of Shakespeare and of seventeenth-century lyricists such as 
Herrick and prose writers such as Isaac Walton. They did not write of 
gardens, but Francis Bacon had done so in a memorable essay of 1625 
in which he specifically recommended that at least a third of a noble 
garden should be a wild garden. The influence of the grand scenes 
depicted by Nicolas Poussin (1594-1665) and Claude Lorraine (1600~ 
82) swayed many who were able to see them, and their works formed a 
basis of the Picturesque style. Whatever the reasons the formal style of 
gardening became obnoxious to the new amateurs of ‘taste’ who were 
accepted by polite society as leaders of fashion during the early eighteenth 
century. Wordsworth in 1805 said that poets and painters had been 
responsible for the change. Addison probably did as much as any man 
to launch the new ideas, beginning in a much read and long remembered 
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essay in his Spectator in 1712. He was soon aided by the powerful, acid 
wit of Alexander Pope. Together they poured scorn on the artificialities 
of the formal style of gardening. Echoing Sir William Temple, a genera- 
tion earlier, Addison praised the Chinese for ‘concealing the art by which 
they direct themselves’, but neither he nor Temple had any real know- 
ledge of Chinese garden art. Addison’s emphasis upon ‘the pleasures of 
the imagination’ and the cultivation of good taste proved infectious. 
Here was the germ of that new Romantic movement which was to 
revolutionize garden art years before it became manifest in painting and 
literature. ‘Back to nature’ was of its essence and the call began to win 
converts. Meanwhile, from early Elizabethan times onwards, the valiant 
efforts of intrepid plant-hunters who followed the trails of the explorers 
and travellers were quietly providing an ever growing stream of striking 
new plants, trees and shrubs—the lilac, larch, tulip among them. Culti- 
vated with loving care and skill, they began enormously to enrich the 
resources of the gardeners of England and Europe, providing, for 
example, colour and interest between October and March when older 
gardens had mostly been bare. It was not until later in the eighteenth 
century, however, that the desire for these novelties amounted to some- 
thing like a passion. 

In the second quarter of the century Batty Langley, Charles Bridge- 
man, Sir John Vanburgh, and William Kent—the last with the powerful 
patronage of the Earl of Burlington—had begun the transformation of 
some of the old formal gardens of the aristocracy. A growing predilec- 
tion for rustic, country scenes began to favour ‘ornamental farms’, of 
which William Shenstane’s (1714-63), the Leasowes in Shropshire, won 
most renown. The ‘back to nature’ movement gained momentum. A 
new reforming zeal swept away many old traditional gardens around 
country houses in favour of large landscaped parks. Flowers were 
virtually banished; avenues were felled; formal parterres were swept 
away; hedges and trellis work were rooted out; moats were filled in and 
water was impounded. in artificial lakes with subtly curving green 
mossy banks. Distant woods and copses disappeared, while the cleared 
fields were planted out with clumps of trees sometimes so numerous 
that Horace Walpole said that they made lawns ‘look like the ten of 
spades’. He had commended William Kent (1684-1748) for having seen 
that ‘all nature is a garden’ and despite a somewhat critical appraisal he 
defended Lancelot ‘Capability Brown, who after 1750 came to the fore 
as the chief instigator of the new style. The English nobility spent 
lavishly to transform their estates and were ready to consider, but not 
by any means always to follow, advice. An exotic note was sounded by 
the effort of Sir William Chambers to popularize his ideas of a Chinese 
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garden but it left little enduring trace except for the pagoda which 
remains among the curiosities of Kew Gardens. 

Landscape gardening became an established profession in England 
when Humphrey Repton sought to pick up Brown’s lucrative practice 
after 1783. Meanwhile convergent contributions from painters, plant- 
breeders and collectors, as well as from gentlemen searching for a satis- 
factory theory of aesthetics and an analysis of the essence of natural 
beauty, deepened both the interest and the perplexity of garden-plan- 
ning. Burke was widely read and other contributions included the 
poetry of Shenstone, Thomas Whateley’s Observations on Modern Gar- 
dening (1770), the works of Sir Uvedale Price, of the Rev. William 
Gilpin, Richard Payne Knight, William Mason (1724-97) and Archibald 
Alison. 

The new ‘English Garden’, so keenly debated, became fashionable 
for a time on the Continent in France, Germany and even in Italy, but 
Schiller was not alone when, in 1795, he hoped for ‘a middle way be- 
tween the formality of the French gardening style and the lawless 
freedom of the so-called English style’. Brown and especially Brown’s 
followers, had gone too far, sometimes with results little short of disas- 
trous. Uvedale Price annoyed Walpole, Repton and others by pointing 
this out; but he was right, as Repton subsequently admitted in practice 
although he would never say so. Price’s own brand of the ‘picturesque’ 
was never defined clearly enough to win converts, but his dissatisfaction 
with Brown had a useful effect. A change was more or less forced on 
Repton, who found that he could do well by serving the rising number 
of the well-to-do upper middle class who were building pretentious 
villas around which might be no more than an acre or so of garden space. 
They wanted flowers and fruit and a pleasant retreat, and for this 
Brown’s formula made no provision. As the numbers of such people 
grew and as ordinary middle class people swelled the ranks of suburban 
gardeners, the whole aspect of horticultural enterprise in England rapidly 
changed. Throughout the nineteenth century it was powerfully stimu- 
lated by the arrival of new and exotic plants from North and South 
America, from Africa and later in the century particularly from China 
and the Far East. That part of the globe had escaped the last Ice Age and 
its floral wealth, double that of the Western Hemisphere, presented the 
plant hunters with some splendid prizes. Before they had begun to pour 
into England John Claudius Loudon (1783-1843) was in the thick of his 
herculean labours on behalf of British gardeners. Conventional adjectives 
of praise but poorly characterize the massive achievements of this giant 
of a man. He and his wife spent themselves with an intensity of industry 
and application in the service of gardening the like of which has not 
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again been seen. At this time, partly to show off the new plants and partly 
because it seems to have accorded with contemporary taste, flowers 
returned to the gardens of England. Repton had helped, but now flower 
beds were dotted about over lawns, sometimes cut into fancy shapes. 
Trellises and rustic arches abounded in what now seems appalling taste. 
Loudon called it the “gardenesque’ style. To grow all the chrysan- 
themums, moutan peonies, wisteria, dahlias, viburnum and the many 
other attractive novelties offered by the now numerous commercial 
plant-sellers; to take account of all the new possibilities of garden design; 
to select tasteful garden ornaments from the competing welter of statues, 
figures, bird-tables, sundials, garden shelters and so forth were tasks 
before which many enthusiasts came to grief. Slowly better canons of 
taste developed. A return to greater simplicity was perhaps inevitable. 
~The man who did most to call for it was William Robinson (1838-1935), 
who had begun life as a gardener’s boy in Ireland in the early days of 
Queen Victoria and who survived to witness the advent of Hitler. In his 
Wild Garden . . . with a Chapter on the Garden of British Wild Flowers 
(1870), he struck a blow for a natural garden that had been among 
Bacon's recommendations in 1625. Robinson wanted to see traditional 
English flowers such as primroses, wallflowers, michaelmas daisies 
planted out in massed profusion. He won an early convert in Mrs. 
Gertrude Jekyll, who with the aid of Sir Edwin Lutyens (1869-1944) 
showed how the job could be done. She had herself converted several 
acres of a wild Surrey heath into just such a ‘natural garden’. Herbaceous 
borders, often deeply planted, where lupins and hollyhocks backed up 
arrays of smaller, brightly coloured perennials, captured many a heart, 
while lawns were more frequent and more easily as well as better 
maintained thanks to the invention of the mechanical lawnmower after 
1830. 

Thousands of middle-class dwellers in town and surburb with their 
little backyards and small plots could not take Mrs. Jekyll for a model, 
much as they may have liked her garden. Within their limits they 
laboured to adorn their small domains with a degree and intensity of 
devoted labour which was nothing if not aesthetic in nature and purpose. 
A revived formalism such as that trenchantly advocated by Sir Reginald 
Blomfield in The Formal Garden in England (1892) was often more to 
their purpose than what he condemned as ‘the vaunted naturalness of 
landscape gardening’. He found attentive readers in Germany and also 
in France, where after 1870 some of the great classical gardens were 
being restored such as those at Voisins, Vaux-le~Vicomte, Villandry, 
Champs and others. Smaller German gardens, despite the good show 
of formal designs in successive horticultural exhibitions, retained more 
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elements of natural, free garden growth along English lines than did the 
more mannered formalism of the French. The difficult climate of the 
east coast of America delayed gardening progress there and the great 
age of splendid American gardens did not dawn much before the twen- 
tieth century. The nineteenth century saw a steady development of 
public parks and gardens. Robinson sought to excite the English to 
emulate the astonishing progress of the French during the Second 
Empire in beautifying Paris with parks and wide, tree-lined boulevards. 
Action was badly needed as the population explosion of the nineteenth 
century condemned more and more unfortunate folk to apparently 
hopeless poverty and immured them within the bricks and mortar of 
ever expanding cities. Burke’s uncared-for ‘swinish multitude’ had little 
prospect of escaping ‘the filthy and depressing narrow streets of London’, 
as Robinson fresh from Paris described them in 1868. Slowly more parks 
and open spaces were taken over in England and even more slowly 
improved. Flowers were a novelty in Hyde Park in 1860 when some 
were set down, crude in colour and stiff in arrangement. When relays 
of flowers began to be planted or “bedded out’ to ensure a succession of 
blooms, a sharp wail of anguish arose. Robinson protested and William 
Morris said that the practice made him sick. 

By the mid twentieth century garden art had developed prodigiously, 
yet it remained predominantly and universally traditional in style at a 
time when all other visual arts were undergoing the tremendous revolu- 
tionary shake-up of the modern art movement. Some call began to be 
heard for a ‘modern’ garden style, more attuned to the functionalized 
life of factory workers and city dwellers. Some simplification began to 
be forced upon many garden-lovers because of the impossibility of get- 
ting sufficient help to continue elaborate care and cultivation that a 
garden of any size demands. Grass replaced some flower beds and con- 
crete made inroads upon grass. The traditional Japanese ‘flat garden’ and 
gardens of sand, rocks and stones seemed to offer another escape from 
the conventional English garden. But none of these novelties has excited 
general enthusiasm. The call to make gardens ‘functional’ and ‘expres- 
sive of our age’ has been heard without response, if only because its 
meaning has not been evident. Enthusiasm for gardens of the traditional 
type has, on the contrary, steadily mounted as is shown by the rising 
membership of the Royal Horticultural Society, the growing attendance 
at the flower shows which it and other local garden societies provide, 
and the work of the numerous societies devoted to the cultivation of a 
single species of flower, such as the rose or daffodil. Every traveller 
through the English scene in summer is easily able to see sufficient gardens 
large and small from his railway or automobile window to be in no 
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doubt about the vigour of the enthusiasm which the English give to 
garden art. Gardening as ‘a work of art using the materials of nature’, in 
Repton’s phrase, probably still remains the one form of active participa- 
tion in creative aesthetic experience which is more universally shared and 
more generally relished, both for itself and its products, than any other 
form of artistic effort now within the reach of the masses. 
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John Bruce 


I 


TREATING AESTHETICS and value theory together I want to come to some 
conclusion about the role of art in the general consideration of values 
In most writings on the philosophy of art there is a tendency to concen- 
trate on the merely empirical, linguistic or psychological analysis of the 
various components of the situation. We seldom really stop to consider 
whether, or in what sense, there is value present; or if we do, we seldom 
place it in the larger axiological context where it may be illuminated or 
changed by its relations with other values, or where its wider worth may 
be assessed. We too frequently present various descriptive formulas 
which say, for example, that a thing is beautiful, or is good art, if we 
achieve a certain sort of pleasure from it; or we say it is beautiful if it 
produces, expresses or embodies a significant emotion; or we say it is 
beautiful if it has a characteristic form. We analyse the various com- 
ponents of the aesthetic situation and present our detailed descriptions 
of it; and somewhere in this description we find the element which 
supposedly contributes or is equivalent to the value. Here we think we 
are offering a solution to the problem of beauty and aesthetic value. 
But it is not good enough to say that something produces such and such 
(e.g. the sight of the Mona Lisa produces pleasure) and therefore it is 
valuable; nor is it good enough to say that something is or possesses such 
and such (e.g. a poem has a certain formal character) and is therefore 
valuable. These are simply descriptive analyses, and they offer no ulti- 
mate satisfaction for anyone intent on understanding values. And even 
if we say we have a set of descriptions forming a ‘family’ relationship, 
this is only a looser form of the same view. 

The sort of procedure which states X is good because it is productive 
of something like pleasure might be an acceptable method for the 
determination of utility because, as well as being an empirical object, a 
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useful object is seen to be productive of other things and therefore useful 
in the minimum sense of being causal of something whether that some- 
thing is useful itself or not. So saying X is good art because it produces 
pleasure is rather like saying it is useful, i.e. it creates pleasure. But this is 
simply part of what we mean by useful, and it is a straight matter of fact 
that a thing is useful or not. And again, we cannot equate utility and 
value if only because this seems to involve us in a vicious regress through 
the same modes of causal analysis. 

Of course, if we wish to, we may maintain that all we mean by ‘value’ 
is a certain neutral fact; but if we do this it seems to me we can be as 
arbitrary as we wish and say that a thing is valuable if it produces a 
specific emotion, pleasure, goose pimples, queer sensations in the pit of 
the stomach, or a general state of euphoria. But Surely, while we may 
admit the truth of these happenings under a number of circumstances, 
they are simply facts—the empty results of empirical investigation. And 
because certain events are followed or accompanied by certain other 
events it does not follow that the events of the first instance are valuable. 
Nor does it follow that the results are valuable. If this were the case, 
the term ‘value’ would be applied arbitrarily and relatively; and some- 
how or other, although we may see some truth in this, we don't feel 
that it should be entirely thus. 

With reference to the aesthetic which says that X in itself is or possesses 
such-and-such a character and is therefore beautiful, or good art, we can 
make the same criticism. This approach amounts to no more than a 
description of a state of affairs; and in that description there is no 
element of value. It is rather like saying that X is red, therefore X is 
valuable. And even Plato is guilty of this sort of fallacy when he attempts 
to say that the Forms are better simply because they belong to a dif- 
ferent level of reality. All he can really say is that they are different. 
Moore has said all this. 

Now it is true that if we use either of the above approaches we may 
be describing something unique or even making interesting and valuable 
discoveries; but that’s not the point. Red is unique, angularity is unique, 
B flat is unique, sex appeal is unique, and there is no imperative involved 
in uniqueness, nor is there necessarily any value in uniqueness. Never- 
theless we do find people attempting to persuade us that something is 
good because of some unique but neutral characteristic; and sometimes 
when they or the members of the other school realize the dilemma thus 
imposed they may assert the prevalent and important notion that a thing 
is valuable because desired and not desired because it is valuable. This 
has been a predominating notion because it expresses a psychological 
fact just like the other inconclusive facts we have been talking about. 
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This theory is simply the cul-de-sac of analysis. It says nothing about 
values. It merely says “We desire things’. 

If our desire is the ultimate fact, the last word on value, why can we 
be dissatisfied with it? I think we are dissatisfied simply because it is a fact 
and therefore the end of the affair and the beginning of a depressing 
chaos of self-assertion, whenever such self-assertion is still allowed and 
still possible. Of course, in one sense we are very satisfied with the dis- 
covery because it means that we can then go on to build a political and 
social science on the knowledge—a science to satisfy the maximum 
number of desires for the social group. And we thereby, in fact, may 
desire the greatest happiness of the greatest number. But even this 
method does not apply to aesthetics and art. Here we remain in the chaos 
of a war of each against all, for art ostensibly makes no immediate 
practical difference to things and in our exercises of taste and battles for 
eminence and fashion we are close to the sort of practical non-responsi- 
bility of a ‘game’ or ‘play’. 

Now perhaps in the mélée of art we are on to a good thing, an effec- 
tive safety valve for our self-assertiveness. I should like to suggest, 
however, that there is a further step possible, a way, perhaps, not of 
solving the question of value, but of putting things in a different and 
more satisfactory perspective. Value is not a specific fact about things or 
relations; it is closer to being an attitude to facts, relations, etc., and we 
must end up in a certain sense by giving value to everything. (There is a 
crude sense of valuing where each one of us will proceed instinctively 
or by natural disposition to a particular goal or towards a particular 
consumption or consummation, e.g. sneezing, drinking, assuming 
positions of comfort, avoiding obstructions, showing affection, stretch- 
ing one’s limbs. These may or may not be consciously performed. Some 
of them, for humans, eventually become conscious. And also, having 
consciously valued them in one or more of these cases, we may then 
unconsciously transfer these same attitudes to objects which we would 
not normally elect.) 

When speaking of a perspective I must be careful when I say ‘more 
satisfactory’ perspective because in so speaking I am back in the old way 
of speaking about value. The term ‘satisfactory’ is nevertheless complex. 
To say a thing is satisfactory is usually to say that I would choose it 
above the so-called less satisfactory, unsatisfactory, or indifferently 
viewed thing. Satisfaction is not an attribute of the thing chosen. It is 
the status of a thing in so far as it has been or would be chosen or re- 
jected, and in saying a thing was satisfactory we simply mean that we 
would most likely choose it again under similar circumstances or in 
opposition to certain other things. Of course one might say: ‘It was 
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satisfactory but . . . Pd never do it again’; but then one can never do the 
same thing again; and the sense of ‘satisfactory’ used here would prob- 
ably have to do with fulfilment or consummation. This must excuse 
my using what are usually thought of as value terms. I simply choose 
to use them because we have no other terms to express what I mean. 
By saying that a certain perspective is more satisfactory I merely mean 
that it is the one we would or could possibly prefer. And since it is a 
perspective, not an action, not a fact, not an object, it is therefore of a 
higher order of choice than these latter; for the way these latter appear 
and are apprehended depends upon perspective. What I want to say, 
then, is that perspective is the point of action and life. Here is where 
significant differences are observable. And this dictum leads me to pro- 
nounce that all things have value. All things are what they are. A painting 
and a pile of refuse or a cancerous growth are what they are, and none is 
better than the other inany really meaningful, ultimate, evaluative sense. 

What sort of perspective is demanded? We must cease to be dogmatic, 
and demand the perspective involving utter and complete neutrality to 
-the world, a world which, very importantly, includes us and our 
reflective facts. Neutrality, however, does not mean passivity, stoic 
indifference, or Spinozistic rational rigidity. It demands, on the contrary, 
an awareness of, anda peculiar type of effort towards, the reality about us. 

We cannot completely suppress passions or desires any more than 
we can suppress other facts, but we can be aware of them and under- 
stand them in various ways. We cannot suppress what is ordinarily 
called ugliness, but we can be aware of it and understand it. What I 
want to assert about this perspective so as to persuade everyone to accept 
it, is that it will, I think, be a fact that you will choose it too if you are 
aware of it, if, as a matter of fact, you haven't chosen it already. Further, 
it is a high-level choice, far above the choice of pleasure, emotion, or 
fried as opposed to boiled potatoes. It is a choice in the ultimate region 
of choice. It is the last possible choice. I would like to say somehow or 
other that this perspective is intrinsically good; but all I can maintain 
is that it is more capable of producing truth and whether this sort of 
truth is good in any wzy or not is a matter to be decided and tested by 
the very sort of analysis we have been employing all along. 

All things have value. Nature contains nothing to which we may be 
absolutely indifferent, end value is seen in terms of the perspective we 
have of things. If we take the attitude that there is a sense in which all 
things may be understood under the aspect of value, then we may be 
able to discover more about the specific values we, as individuals, assert 
under any and all circumstances. That we do value things is simply one 
of the things we obviously know about ourselves. And valuing is prior 
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to any theories about itself. In thinking about the attitude we have when- 
ever we bother to think about the general problem of value as such, 
whether in a workaday or a philosophical sense, the visual metaphor of 
perspective is an acceptable one. In some cases a metaphor may be more 
exact and exacting than the literal statement. So let us follow it in this 

particular case. In seeing an object we are given a certain number of 
experiences in a pattern. There are recognized forms, some of which 

would have names because they occur with considerable frequency. 

Other forms will have significance by association and approximation. 

Now, in an immediate visual experience there is no perspective. No one 

would claim that a single visual experience could yield a notion of 
place, or the ‘real’ shapes of objects, of one’s own focus, or of change. 

Our so-called perspective, a priori though it might be by some calculated 

twist of epistemology, is not immediate. The spatial sit-worthiness of a 

chair or the tea-supporting properties of a table are not immediately 

evident. They become evident through a series of experiences, a process, 

our process through what appears to be an ordered experience. And we 

examine each situation, habitually, intuitively or cognitively, in the 

light of the past. But each perspective, as it were, is a here-now affair, 

a sort of metaphysical vantage point from which we may distinguish 

not only the particular perspective we have attained but also the way 

things have altered around us. In other words, we distinguish between 
our own changes and changes going on in the environment. Both 
changes may be revealing to us and useful in our visual experience. To 

have a perspective is not to have a simple, immediate experience. 

To shift from visual experience to the most general notion of experi- 
ence is not necessarily to eliminate the use of the concept of a perspective. 
In our more practical, unreflective affairs we accept this, reject that, 
recoil from this, find ourselves attracted to that, seek to have this or that 
condition come or not come about; and as a matter of both conditioning 
and practical learning we act in the light of these experiences. We carry 
this further when we reflect upon experience as we are doing now. This 
experiencing, learning, and reflecting give us a perspective: we know 
most accurately where we are, and how to proceed if we wish to attain 
a particular end or be in a particular state, just as, in determining our 
spatial perspective, we know how to move to another place. We know 
how to bring together our awareness of the space we are in and the 
space of which we are a part. The psychological parallel of my position 
in space is difficult to state. It is an awareness of my motives and inten- 
tions in general, and, at the moment of knowing, it is an awareness of 
their appropriateness to past occasions or to this occasion. If I don’t know 
all of these things, I am partly ‘lost’. 
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The object of any perspective in this broader sense is any particular 
whole experience in which an evaluation occurs. In the highest and most 
proficient sense it would be my review of a present situation in the light 
of all my knowledge of myself and my environment. It is like that visual 
perspective which allows me to place myself and other objects in their 
relations to all other spatially known things. It is at its height when Iam 
aware of the rules of perspective themselves as they operate in a present 
circumstance. Of course, our perspective is always limited by ignorance 
of any sort. And sometimes, naturally, it will be limited by our various 
mental and physical incapacities and impediments. But, provided we 
accept the doctrine of an ordered universe, there is no better or worse 
perspective—only a more or less accurate one. 

What I suggest is that when we make the theatre of immediate 
experience and the accompanying core both of them objects of a larger 
theatre, then we begin to see that in this larger theatre values are non- 
existent, or at least no longer susceptible to value judgements, because 
now we stand outside the judgements and see them for what they are. 
We see them as reporting and expressing (even in the case of our own 
value judgements) a multitude of facts. At one time when we said 
‘Here is a good man’ we meant ‘Here is a man who obeys all the laws 
of the State’ and at another time we meant ‘Here is a man who has pro- 
duced a great deal of pleasure for me and others’ or ‘Here is a man who 
has given away a large amount of money to the poor’. We see in such 
cases that value terms are abbreviating and labour-saving devices. In 
other cases value terms might be conventions of a personal or public 
character, as when we admire and are deeply moved emotionally by an 
act of bravery or a thing of beauty. We see that it is the thing to do to 
add a judgement to the experience: ‘How lovely!’ or ‘How good and 
brave he is!’ But from our elevation of objectivity we know now that 
the act was not brave nor the thing beautiful. We know only that an 
emotion or a conatus occurred in a certain context, that a life was risked 
under certain circumstances, etc. However, we know that we are going 
to have to descend again into what seems the illusion and superstition of 
actual, active valuings. We can’t remain objective for long, and even 
when we are momentarily elevated we are tempted to congratulate 
ourselves on being ‘better’ than other men. But when we do this we 
have already descended and are beginning over again the travel through 
the necessity of living. There is a certain hypocrisy in congratulating 
ourselves for being more aware, more objective than others. 

I have claimed that this perspective is not meant to do away with 
value. In actual fact it shows the use and the limits of value and at the 
same time reconciles the confusion of value theories by accepting them 
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all, as long as they remain honest accounts. In being supremely objective 
we are beyond good and evil, beyond pleasure and pain and in our 
proper place as human beings; proper in the sense that we have reached 
a limit of judgement about ourselves. From ‘this is good because it is 
pleasurable or because it is conducive to health’ we have gone to ‘this 
is a realm where no value judgement is completed, because once it is 
begun we have taken the first step back to life as it was’. It is therefore 
an irrelevant criticism if, when I say that this attitude of objectivity will 
have worthwhile or satisfactory results, you reply that I am now claim- 
ing value for the perspective. For when I make my claim, as I do and 
must, I am making it as a participant in this world of practical illusion. 
But even in this case I make it on pretty strong grounds. For suppose — 
in this value-ridden World I have been hedonically inclined: I will now, 
surely, be able to achieve more pleasure than before, and I will now be 
able to avoid more pain simply because I know now that that was what 
I was all the time trying to do. Whatever my way of behaviour, it is 
now enriched. (Exceptions might obviously occur among the mentally 
ill, or among those people who have reached a state of addiction to 
some thing, or to some form of behaviour.) Again, an adequate per- 
spective reveals the stupidity of crime in the same way the knowledge 
of the law reveals the stupidity of some of our actions. Seeing things 
from this perspective we see not the wrongness of crime but the error 
of supposing that it will lead to what is expected of it. Of course like 
some mistaken interpreters of Nietzsche we might be seduced by delu- 
sions of grandeur into thinking that a truly magnificent crime would 
overthrow its results by sheer momentum and bravado. But there are 
no supermen. And there are no crimes big enough. The so-called suc- 
cessful criminal or evil man is a fraud who missed out on what he might 
have been according to the light of his very own criteria for action. The 
successful criminal is the most atrocious waste of all, for in being suc- 
cessful he must have been clever but in being criminal he could hardly 
have realized his cleverness. That is to say we never want to be criminals 
simply for criminality’s sake and an examination of that for the sake of 
which we are criminal will ordinarily reveal the futility of crime as a 
means—will reveal, if you want to use the rather dubious phrase, the 
contradiction within the individual’s statable intentions. 

The key to problems of value resides, I feel, in the process of evalua- 
tion itself—in the actual act of valuing. For I think that whenever we 
have made an evaluation we can turn around and in retrospect analyse 
it: and I do not think that analysis ever reveals a unique element of 
goodness, beauty (or even truth). Nor do we ever feel that as a whole a 
thing possesses any of these characteristics. Actually, we discover that 
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we have been using value terms as shortforms or shorthand for things 
which can be spoken of in non-value terms. 

Even when we say that pleasure is good or the good, we are not 
attributing anything to pleasure which is not evident apart from our 
calling it good. We are simply saying that we consider it to be a desirable 
consequence of an act—or we are saying that we wish others to feel as 
we do (hence Hume’s emphasis on the importance of sympathy in 
moral concerns). 

Even if we did claim acquaintance with a unique characteristic which 
we called goodness this characteristic would not guarantee all that we 
generally wish to claim about goodness, i.e. it would simply be another 
fact. 

Of course, it certainly is a fact that what most péoples or cultures call 
good is something which they desire to be striven for. And it is usually 
with such ‘goods’ in mind that the laws and conventions are formulated: 
but this is not to say anything more than that what people call good they 
intend to function in such-and-such a way in society. 

What I am saying implies a sort of ethical and aesthetic relativism. But - 
I think that the knowledge we acquire from being objective about our 
evaluations lays a peculiar stress upon our evaluations which would not 
be there if we were to go ahead merely on the assumption of relativism. 
In point of fact ethical relativism is something we might discover from 
being objective about cur evaluations. But being objective also allows 
us to discover that we have evaluated in such and such a way; and once 
we have discovered our means of evaluation we are then able to improve 
upon it just as we are able to improve upon our judgements of auto- 
mobiles when we learn the principles and practice of the internal com- 
bustion engine. That is to say we observe ourselves as functioning in 
society in a certain way, and when we learn more and more of our nature, 
our function, and the things with which we function, we are then better 
equipped to conduct our affairs. But to say “better equipped’ is a sort 
of evaluation and is therefore translatable into non-value terms: if I say 
I am better equipped to conduct my affairs, I mean that knowing the 
ends towards which I direct my actions, and knowing my capacities as 
a human being, and knowing something of the world with which I 
deal, I will thereby bring about a more frequent and effective achievement 
of these ends. As a pursuer of ends, I value every step of the way. _ 


I 


Although in this paper I cannot cover the various modes of valuing 
and the types of value theory involved, I propose that what I have to say 
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leads us to a consideration of how, in part, art is not merely valued, but 
how and why it is often considered as a source of information, and a 
means of communication, indeed as an illumination of the value situation 
itself. Art and Beauty always remain solidly in the lap of illusion and 
immediate valuing: one must continue to respect aesthetic analysis and 
theory, and one must continue with any further extensions of analysis 
provided they are based upon the painful objectifications of original 
and vital aesthetic experiences. This, after all, is what the general theory 
of value implies. We do value art, and our valuations are analysable into 
neutral components, just as they are with economic, moral and political 
values. Nevertheless, when we see the general approach to value along- 
side our analyses of art I think it is possible to discover a significance in 
art which sets it apart from other valued things. 

Art preserves, or is the preservation of, a valuing experience itself. It 
is a picture of an evaluation. It may be this in many ways. It may preserve 
an experience in the process of making a symbolic copy of nature; by 
recording the output of imagination; by reporting a subjective reaction 
to objects, theories, events, etc. In no case, however, is the experience 
preserved by art one-sided. It will never be the mere scientific recording 
of objective facts, i.e. it will never succeed in eliminating the so-called 
subjective elements in its structure. Indeed, it will never even attempt to 
eliminate these elements completely. To put this in another way, it never 
attempts to perform and operate purely in accordance with a restrictive 
and law-bound abstraction. This latter is the task of science—when, for 
example, it strives to bring nature under mathematical rules. Art, in this 
sense, is without rules; and when Cassirer says of myth that it allows us 
to turn anything into anything this indicates what we mean when we 
say that art, like myth, is without rules. In art anumber may be animated 
or turned to stone, a lady may become a fox, a prince a frog, a gangster 
a hero, a colour an adventure. 

Art, however, is not entirely without rules; but its rules are both 
internal and contributive. By ‘internal’ I mean that they refer only to 
the specific work of art or the specific genus. By ‘contributive’ I mean 
that the rules must enhance the total work just as the total work must 
enhance the rules. Examples of rules performing in both these ways 
would be the rules of rhyme and metre observable in a poem, the rules 
of fugue construction, the rules of colour composition. For the most 
part these rules will be determined within the work itself, although 
certain successful forms may be used over and over again. But in cases of 
great imagination the nature of artistic rules is most effectively demon- 
strated; for here the rules we abstract from the work are simply descrip- 
tions of the specific structure of that work and not necessary conditions 
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for the construction of any future work of art. We create sonnets and 
sonatas; we do not discover them nor do we demand their presence. 

Art, when it delineates an experience, displays more than literally 
meets the eye. It does so because it displays or reveals someone s perspective 
and thereby includes the subjective element. Art, then, is not distin- 
guished only by its beauty or its simple value as art, but by its complete 
objectivity, its absence of scientific or arbitrary rules. It is the presenta- 
tion of a complete situation, not necessarily in all its details but at least 
in its inclusion of both the subjective and objective components. Fur- 
thermore, it may and usually does blur the distinction between these 
artificially or scientifically separated components. In art feelings and 
forms, pleasures and objects, emotions and events, dreams and enigmas, 
ideas and shadows, are collected and blended. Thé literal hollows and 
shadows of a Rembrandt self-portrait are the revelations of depths of 
feeling. The themes and variations and compositional arrangements of 
Beethoven's quartets are inseparable from the emotions they occasion 
and expose. And for a simpler and more obvious musical illustration: 
the nearly literal water sounds in Debussy’s La Mer are interspersed 
and made identical with sounds of purely emotive or formal value. 
Architecture creates massive and soaring domiciles for our feelings: we 
cannot literally feel a cathedral, but we must try to take in its greatness 
and in doing so our subjective imagination is obliged to work wonders 
of extension. Sculpture, like painting, portrays both balance and sense 
of balance, joy and the sense of it. Rodin’s Femme Accroupie is not only 
a crouching female figure but it is, through its exaggerations, the very 
feelings of triumph, discomfort and sadness it depicts. Art is revelation, 
communicating both faces of reality in one immediate view. Or, if one 
objects to the metaphysic of the suggestion, art is always at least doubly 
meaningful. Because of these notions we can see the similarity between 
art and expression, for when you read my expression you read my 
physical and ‘subjective’ aspects all at once. Art, therefore, may be con- 
cerned with either beauty or ugliness. Beauty, of course, will almost 
always be the more popular because it depicts that which is usually 
defined as more pleasurable. But so-called ugliness is a fact in existence 
and it can be portrayed in the artistic context of complete revelation. 
Here it loses its usual negative value and is neutralized into a lesson in 
reality. It is paradoxically stripped of its unattractiveness by the revela- 
tion and presentation of those things which made it unattractive in the 
first place. Furthermore it is placed in a realm of reality where it cannot 
be a concrete threat. 

Some artists are more spontaneous than others in their expression. 
Having mastered their medium of expression they may proceed to 
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extend their own passions and feelings and visions into their work; and 
even when they are careful in their revisions and corrections they will 
attempt to preserve the honesty of their very private perspective. Dylan 
Thomas strikes us in this way. All his posing was his own; all his per- 
spectives were centred in one person. With Shakespeare, as with all 
great dramatists, it was different. Shakespeare had to insinuate some of 
his own huge and multitudinous personality into Hamlet, Ophelia, 
Jago, Falstaff and all the magnificent army of his creation. Over and 
above this each play had to be itself a complete work of art and thus an 
expression. And over and above this he had his own attitudes to his 
Hamlets and Lears, his characters and his situations. The same might be 
said of Bellini’s portrayals, or of the multitude of idealized and imaginary 
figures of any major Renaissance painter. There is danger in this virtu- 
osity, and a danger in the largely conscious attempt to express an 
imaginary perspective at all lesser levels. It is not for the mediocre. Again 
it can result in the suppression of passion for the sake of a sort of scientific, 
psychological accuracy of presentation. Not every artist can fully live 
his characters or his lies. Sometimes, of course, even the most calculating 
and unfelt characters will live because of the embellishments of sub- 
sidiary expressions and because of the dominance of the work of art as 
a whole. Henry James sometimes strikes one in this way, and his genius 
is often a sort of narrative, literary puppetry. His novels themselves have 
character. Perhaps Jane Austen is in the same category. But not Faulkner, 
nor Hemingway, nor Dickens. In painting, Klee works often from the 
perspective of the child or the ‘savage’. Contemporary painting in 
general is filled with this sort of posing. And one may see it as an 
alternative to the more confident omniscience of earlier artists. Or one 
may see it as part of the general tendency towards specialization in the 
modern age, even, I suppose, as a result of our greater psychological 
knowledge. 

Art is the presentation of those very things of which we must be aware 
if we are to know the facts of any value situation. It is the revelation of a 
perspective. When we achieve this detachment for ourselves in our 
philosophic efforts at analysis it is cold, unnerving and difficult. When 
it is revealed in art it takes on the warmth and pleasure of sensual 
immediacy. What we unconsciously know, or perhaps I should say 
‘possess’, is transformed into a revelation. And not only do we catch 
ourselves in the mirror of art but we see the bodies and souls of others; 
and through art, more than through any other medium, we experience 
the values and valuings of mankind. We experience them in the very 
act of our own immediate valuation. And when we see nature or found 
objects ‘aesthetically’ we see them as our own works of art. 
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Philosophy, however, must be defended, and it can be; for philosophy 
reveals art and elevates it rather than destroying it. Furthermore, if 
what we have said is the case, without art philosophy would be without 
the sors of knowledge and novelty it requires for its speculations and 
analyses about the human condition. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Sir, 

In his interesting article ‘Spiritual Asymmetry in Portraiture’ (B.J.A., Vol. 5, No. 1, 
January 1965), F. David Martin states that “The terms “right” ahd “left” . . . in this essay 
will be used to refer to the actual right and left sides of the face.’ In applying Pierre 
Abraham’s statement ‘that generally the right side of the face is the introverted side, and 
the left side of the face the extroverted side’ to the Leonardo Self Portrait (the only 
authenticated self portrait amongst the four illustrations discussed) Professor Martin 
observes that while Leonardo’s ‘right eye, turned aside and strangely blank, belongs to 
the abstract thinker, dreamer, and introvert, the left eye, watchful and keen, belongs to 
the empiricist, the extrovert and scientist’, thereby apparently failing to realize that, as 
this is a self-portrait, presumably drawn by looking into a mirror, what appears as 
Leonardo’s right eye is in reality his left, and vice versa. 

This interpretation applied to self-portraits can only be legitimate if the artist made use 
of two mirrors when executing the self-portrait. To do this an artist stands or sits opposite 
mirror A and locates mirror B more or less at right-angles to A so that he can see his 
image in A reflected in B. Wiat then appears as left and right in B will be the actual left 
and right sides of the face. 

I have been in correspondence with Professor Martin on this interesting point and he 
writes to me: ‘I haven't been able to find clear proof about the possible use of double 
mirrors by Leonardo for his portrait. However, there 1s no doubt that he did use them in 
other instances, and thus it would not seem at all odd for him to use them in his own case 
—particularly since he had such a scientific turn of mind. ...’ 

Can any reader who is a Leonardo expert throw light on this question? 

PATRIC STEVENSON, R.U.A. 
Studio, 

The Square, 

Hillsborough, 

Co. Down, 

N. Ireland, 
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I 


TODAY, WHEN it may seem that art is art only by the definition of 
galleries and critics, and there seem to be no universal standards—as if 
anything that is is good—when artists are so coyly reticent about what 
their art is saying or trying to say that a thousand words will not suffice 
to explain one picture, when a crushed Fiat can stand for a concept or a 
plaster hamburger can be the equivalent of a Madonna without mustard, 
when there is no common ground of symbolism or agreement on the 
meaning of even ordinary objects to make the artistic performance 
accessible to the ordinary observer—in other words, when the creation 
of art has become a phenomenological phenomenon itself—it becomes 
necessary for aestheticians and art historians to become phenomeno- 
logists if they are to investigate, interpret, and expound upon works of 
art. 

The methodology associated with phenomenology is, in part, creative, 
a semi-controlled passivity of response and a semi-controlled activity 
of recording and communicating. When both the artist and those who 
study art use the same kind of creative methodology, it suggests a 
possibly amusing situation. I can think of the artist and the person who 
is interested in his art as two people who enter a dark, unique type of 
woods to meet one another, with the distinct likelihood that they will 
lose one another in the untracked wilderness. The phenomenologist 
advocates freedom from a priori assumptions but not, let us hope, those 
which may be useful for locating voices that cry out in the wilderness. 
Any historical moment is a structure so diverse and complex that we 
should be prepared to use any evidence that might lead to new insights 
or that might check the meaningfulness of such insights as we have. 
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One familiar a priori assumption that has lost much of its respect- 
ability is the concept of zeitgeist, or the spirit-of-the-times. The reason 
for its fall from grace is that it has been used too often and too loosely. 
It has taken on two meanings; as the definition for the many activating 
and directive forces that create historical situations and art styles, and as 
a vaguely descriptive term for the momentary issue of historical cul- 
tural forces. Logicians and philologists may tell us that the same term 
cannot do for both, an active force and its resultant effect, and we can 
agree with them and then go along with our business and let them go 
along with theirs. Inventing two more terms at this point will only 
complicate the problem, when one term seems so suitable. The real 
difficulty is that we have not adequately defined the old term. 

To see the spirit-of-the-times as an operational mechanism motored 
by race, or culture, or other nebulous historical forces, is to return in 
frustration to older, disproven concepts of society as a biological organ- 
ism or machine, to make the unwarranted assumption that history runs 
in cycles or according to dialectic principles. At this time I would like 
to suggest a tentative definition that leaves the way open to both 
deeper analytic and comparative studies of historical segments. This 
definition would see the spirit-of-the-times as a conceptual structure or 
system of ideas, “a pattern in the loose sense of a relevance to one another 
of the elements combined, so that there could be the concept of excluded 
incongruities, of systematic demands, of structural properties’ (Everett 
W. W. Hall, Philosophical Systems, Chicago, 1960, pp. 1—2). As evidence 
for the efficacy of this definition, I will present three statements about 
the properties of those basic pictorial elements, point, line, and plane, 
which represent the thought of key figures in three historical periods. 


H 


Leonardo da Vinci's statement in bis Treatise on Painting is not original. 
It draws heavily upon ancient Atomistic philosophers like Apollodorus 
and Lucretius, and, more likely, upon Leon Battista Alberti’s Della 
pittura of 1435-36, which expressed nearly the same idea over half a 
century earlier. Leonardo expressed himself as follows: 


Take for example the continuous quantity in the science of geometry: if we begin 
with the surface of the body we find that ıt is derived from lines, the boundaries of 
the surface. But we do not lec the matter rest there, for we know that the line in its 
tum is terminated by poiats, and that the point is the ultimate unit than which there 
is nothing smaller. Therefore the point is the first beginning of geometry, and neither 
in nature nor in the human mind can there be anything which can originate the 


point. 
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_ Leonardo, like Alberti before him, could accept this Atomistic principle, 
even though he did not apply it in his painting as did, say, Seurat, who 
was to reflect modern atomistic theory in the nineteenth century. He 
could accept it for two reasons: it harmonized with the structure of his 
own philosophical system, and it seemed to be verified by the evidence 
of his own practical experience. First, in its structure Leonardo’s dis- 
cussion follows the Aristotelian method of isolating a problem and then 
analytically dissecting it into its smallest components. From the evidence 
of his painting and drawing Leonardo does not follow the atomistic 
theory of vision, but rather seems to endorse the currently accepted one; 
that is, in practice he followed the ancient concept of vision that bad 
dominated over the atomistic one for centuries. This concept of vision 
maintained that what we see is the eidola or ‘skin’ of objects, which 
somehow, through the medium of light or some other means, is detached 
from the objects and enters the pupil of the eye. Thus Leonardo's 
paintings represent objects as continuous surfaces that maintain their 
local colours through the adventitious effects of light and shade. Never- 
theless Leonardo could find an agreement between this atomistic prin- 
ciple and his method of artistic depiction. According to his experience 
as an artist natural forms have a planar structure. In each case the plane 
is defined by its outer limits, which amount to its outline. Lines, in turn, 
are made by moving the point of a drawing or painting implement. 
According to his practical experience, then, the point was indeed the 
basic ingredient not only of the abstract science of geometry but also 
of the more materialistic science of nature, to which art was more than 
a passive support. It is interesting to note that Leonardo omitted Alberti’s 
contention that the plane is the result of a multiplicity of lines. 
Alberti’s observation was founded upon his experience with the older 
form of cross-hatching as a means of light and shade definition in artistic 
representation; when Leonardo wrote this method of pictorial render- 
ing, that was so closely linked to tempera technique, shared the stage 
with the broader techniques of oil painting. 

It is possible to show any number of parallels between the thinking 
in Leonardo’s paragraph and the philosophy, science, and art, of the 
early sixteenth century. It reveals the self-confident classicism of the 
Renaissance and its finite world-view of nature’s inherently logical sys- 
tem. The attitudes of the period that follows in the last three-quarters 
of the sixteenth century suggest that this self-confidence was destroyed. 
Paracelsus and Vesalius, for example, reveal that science had lost faith 
in ancient authorities whose writings could not stand the test of even 
crude empirical observation. The dominance of Aristotelianism was 
shaken by a wave of neo-Platonic ideas which, fifty years after their 
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comprehensive restatement by Marsilio Ficino in 1475, seem to have 
become more relevant than ever before. Ficino’s Commentary on Plato's 
Symposium expressed ideas important to aesthetic theory that writers 
on art were to quote well into the seventeenth century. In his attack on 
contemporary Aristotelian materialism Ficino explained that art, like 
contemplation and understanding, dealt in spiritual and incorporeal 
essences; implying that matter and its measurement were too far re- 
moved from man’s soul to have anything to do with Beauty, and that 
dissection and analysis destroy the spiritual unity which is the secret of 
the ineffable. l 
Giordano Bruno’s dialogue Concerning the Cause, Principle and One, 
which he published in 1584, was nurtured on Ficino’s philosophy, and 
in it Bruno tells us: j l 
It is necessary, then, that in the infmite, the point does not differ from the body 
because the point, running away from being a point, becomes a line; running away 
from being a line, it becomes a surface; running away from being a surface, it be- 
comes a body; the point then, since it is in potentiality a body, does not differ 
from being a body, where the potency and the act are one and the same thing. 


Bruno's view is diametrically opposed to Leonardo's. He refuses to 
dissect, to analyse the relations af components; potential unity implies 
achieved unity, and parts are meaningless for him unless they function 
in the total scheme. For Leonardo’s contemporaries ‘correct’ proportion, 
geometric perspective, and colour harmonies, were crucial to art and 
could be learned through analysis of typical examples. Bruno's con- 
temporaries distorted figures, created illusions of unreal space, and tried 
to shock the observer with unusual and clashing colours. According to 
the principles of this dominant tendency in later sixteenth-century art, 
which still is called by the derogatory name ‘“Manneristic’, which was 
given to it by its detractors, the importance of art was in its potential for 
discovering intuitive unities within itself and without support from the 
sort of external data that might come from measurements and geometric 
constructions, or other « priori considerations and examples in nature. 
Let us turn from this evidence of an abrupt change in sixteenth- 
century aesthetics to evidence that is important for understanding the 
art of our own time. Let us consider Wassily Kandinsky’s book Point 
and Line to Plane, which was published in 1926, ten years after the first 
draft was written. The peculiar qualities of this unusual book stem from 
its ambivalent nature; the author tells us that it is both analysis and 
synthesis. He tries to be objective, but relies entirely upon subjective 
means. The book announces itself as ‘a scientific examination of the 
means and purposes of painting’, but it is coloured by mystical insights 
that reflect the author’s interest in the Theosophical Movement and his 
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dependence upon late nineteenth-century Symbolism. Finally, the book 
gives a first impression of deep knowledge and understanding of con- 
temporary science and philosophy but reveals, with closer study, an 
astonishing insularity from current investigations in experimental 
aesthetics that dealt with the same problems. 

Kandinsky’s subjective analytic approach is not unlike what we find 
in the phenomenological researches of Edmund Husserl. Both men were 
intent upon turning their own fields into something resembling the 
sciences. Both tried to arrive at a truer understanding of phenomena by 
eliminating traditional preconceptions. Both separated basic elements 
from their usual contexts in their search for the essence of ‘things-in- 
themselves’. Both experimented with ‘free, imaginative variations’ in 
structure and composition, and tried to discover hidden, hermeneutic 
meanings that might be communicable in an indirect metaphorical or 
analogical fashion. 

Husserl’s pioneer work, his Ideas, A General Introduction to Pure 
Phenomenology, was published in 1913, so that his preparatory thinking 
dates from about the time that Kandinsky painted his earliest non- 
objective works. Another contemporary parallel might be seen in the 
publication of Russell and Whitehead’s Principia mathematica (3 vols., 
1910-13), which transformed logic into an abstract, algebraically- 
oriented study of basic universal components and structures. This latter 
approach makes a closer parallel to Mondrian’s non-objective style than 
it does to Kandinsky’s; however, it shares the general current of ideas 
at this time in its oblique interpretation of reality. That is, if we compare 
these two philosophical movements and the ideas of these two abstract 
painters, we find that they all share in the desire to discover transcendent 
truth, and that their methods are similar in that they rely upon universal 
and basic elements in order to free themselves from the distortive sus- 
ceptibility of man’s subjective nature. 

Kandinsky’s assertion of the newness, the modernity of his art theories 
prepares us for his slight, if not slighting, discussion of earlier theories; 
however, it is strange that he was unaware of contemporary develop- 
ments in experimental aesthetics, which, since the publication of Gustav 
Fechner’s Introduction to Aesthetics in 1876, had concerned itself with 
some of the very things that interested Kandinsky. That is, like Kan- 
dinsky, experimental aestheticians isolated basic elements of painting, 
points, lines, planes and colours, removing them from their contexts 
in artistic compositions in order to study psychological reactions to them, 
to see if there is any universal basis for taste preferences or emotional 
responses that might be expected from such stimuli. It is interesting that 
experimental aestheticians, using large samplings and experimental 
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laboratory controls, proved to be less confident in their results than 
Kandinsky was in his subjective contemplation; inasmuch as the experi- 
mental methods revealed, not universal reactions to specific stimuli, but 
rather a range of reactions that usually fall into the pattern of a normal 
statistical curve. | 

Like other modern writers who have assumed that subjective observa- 
tions have universal significance, like Freud or Marx, Kandinsky divides 
mankind between those who accept his basic premise that there are 
‘immaterial and spiritual forces’, and those who ‘choose to accept noth- 
ing beyond material evidence’. He tells us that for the latter type of 
people “art cannot exist’. Like others who have been moved by powerful 
insights, he assumes that none are so blind as those who will not see. 
In order to spread his message, to make his personal insights available 
to others who might wish to join him among the elect, he follows the 
phenomenologists in using metaphors and analogies that are derived 
from more familiar physical sensations of temperature, weight, move- 
ment, tension, and musical sounds. 

He makes an interesting contrast with the earlier writers we have 
considered. Leonardo’s ‘point’ is significant as the elemental constituent 
of the larger unities of line and plane, and he is interested in the part as 
well as the whole. Bruno’s ‘point exists, but he is interested only in an 
all-embracing synthesis in which parts are meaningless except in their 
functional, ‘potential’ context. Kandinsky’s ‘point’ is something that 
can be studied either as a distinct phenomenon, or as the ‘basic’ or ‘proto-’ 
element for larger forms. Both earlier writers would have agreed that, 
in spite of its ‘potential’, the ‘point’ could have no meaning except as 
part of a larger, recognizable form; Kandinsky, who sees painting as 
free of the necessity of imitating natural or symbolic forms, envisions 
the ‘point’ as if it has a life of its own as an active psychological stimulus. 
He wavers between the terms ‘basic element’ and ‘proto-element’ 
because his definition of a ‘point’ includes an infinite variety of sizes and 
shapes; in short any homogeneous, self-confined form that has not lost 
its independent effectiveness by becoming part of a line or plane. 

Kandinsky agrees with the other writers that theoretically the ‘point’ 
is part of the ‘line’, but he asserts that in actuality it ceases to exist once 
the larger form is born. As Kandinsky expresses it, the ‘line’ is born 
when a force has energized the ‘point’, destroying its static, self-con- 
tained tension in order to create a new, more complex form that has 
its own rules. It follows from this that ‘line’ has the power, as it did for 
the earlier writers, to create a ‘plane’ by enclosing an area of the ‘basic 
plane’, the enframed canvas or the piece of paper upon which the paint- 
ing is made. Kandinsky is not clear about defining the actual difference 
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between what he calls a ‘plane’ and what he calls a ‘point’, which, as we 
have noted, could be quite large and have almost any shape; however 
what is quite clear is that he considers each of these elements, points, 
lines, and planes, as distinct generic forms. Each of these forms in turn 
can be sub-classified on the basis of the relationship between variations 
in their physical properties and the specific psychological effect that 
each change will produce in an observer. Through this analytic phase 
of study, Kandinsky assures us, we can develop a repertoire of specific 
means to attain specific ends. Kandinsky, then, differs from the two earlier 
writers in the way in which he separates the basic elements from their 
context as part of the recognizable structure of everyday visual experi- 
ence. This separation means that point, line, and plane are no longer 
basic elements used* only to translate or editorialize sensations that 
reflect the world we see, but that they have become raw components 
capable of affecting emotional reactions, and with them the artist can 
create complex experimental structures in his compositions. 
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Earlier ages idealized to show what truth could be, or they distorted 
to show how things truly seemed. Kandinsky’s period tried to translate 
truth into something else, into elements sterilized against human con- 
tamination. Our own period has gone even further, presenting un- 
touched objects without comment as if to imply that, after all is said, 
the thing-in-itself is the only truth. We have come a long way from the 
time in which the dignity of man was important, and the irony of the 
situation now is that, although we no longer seem to believe in such 
things, our hope for the resurgence of human dignity is in the possibility 
that man’s worth can be restored by one of those nebulous historical 
forces that, people once believed, had the power to create cycles or rising 
spirals. At any rate the art historian realizes that the artists of each period 
are phenomenologists according to their own lights and that, for better 
or worse, they leave their marks on the history of culture. 


ILLUSION AND THE NOVEL 


Vivienne Mylne 


Two ARTICLES in a previous issue of this Journal (July 1965) discuss the 
problem of illusion in the theatre and the cinema respectively Both 
writers are concerned largely with the possibilities and means of creating 
illusion in the medium involved. In this article, which may perhaps 
act as a supplement to theirs, I shall deal not so much with how the 
novelist can or does create illusion, as with the nature of its effects on 
the reader; that is, with the ‘belief’ which occurs when the illusion is 
effective. 

The illusion of the theatre, as indicated by the title of Mr. Capon’s 
article, is one of reality: the spectator should in some sense ‘believe’ that 
what he is now observing is a real event, and the evidence of his senses 
should contribute to this belief. The illusion of the novel, on the other 
hand, is an illusion of truth. The reader is merely offered a sequence of 
statements about past events, and if illusion is achieved, the reader 
accepts these statements as a true record. (Since it is a narrative, the novel 
is—with a very few exceptions—related in the past tense, even if the 
story is set in the future. The events lie in the narrator’s past.) 

Sidestepping philosophical complications, we will equate truth, in 
this context, with factual statements. This kind of truth is generally 
easier to counterfeit than reality. As we read an account of past events, 
the evidence of our eyes and ears is of no help in checking or cor- 
roborating the truth of the report. It has therefore been argued by some 
theorists that in the business of creating illusion the novelist has an easier 
job than the dramatist. This view seems to me fallacious. There are, 
however, several cases of fictional narratives which have successfully 
been passed off to large numbers of readers as true. An outstanding 
example is The Memoirs of Captain Carleton, actually written by Defoe 
but accepted by Samuel Johnson as an authentic autobiography and 
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re-issued by Sir Walter Scott as a genuine work of historical interest. 
It was in fact common practice in the late seventeenth and the eighteenth 
centuries for a novelist to assure his readers, in the preface of his work, 
that the story they were about to read was a true one and no mere 
invention. Nowadays we might well consider such assurances as an 
attempt to deceive rather than to create literary illusion. Imagine the 
public reaction if The Diary of Anne Frank, for instance, were shown to 
be a work of fiction. We have become accustomed to a clear demarca- 
tion between fiction and fact, typified by the classification employed in 
libraries, and we do not expect novelists to claim that their works are 
literally true. 

We are therefore faced with something of a paradox: the novelist’s 
task used to be seeh, and by some people still is, as telling a story 
which has an appearance of truth; but if the writer succeeds in the way 
chosen by Defoe, we do not consider the achievement to be particularly 
praiseworthy. Thus in spite of the approval now generally manifested 
for ‘realism’ and ‘truth’ in the novel, it is assumed that the reader should 
be aware, before he begins the book, that it is not literally true. This 
attitude is connected with an aspect of the problem of illusion which is 
sometimes unduly neglected, that of the reader’s approach to the work 
and of his initial intention to accept and ‘believe in’ the fiction. To pick 
up a novel and start reading it may call for less effort than booking 
tickets for a play and getting to the theatre on time, but it is none the 
less an intentional act and one that implies a desire, however slight, to 
occupy one’s mind with fictional characters and events. Why this desire 
should exist, why human beings should like true stories, let alone in- 
vented ones, is perhaps a question for the psychologist. But it must 
surely be admitted that most human beings do like stories. Our immediate 
problem is the nature of the reader’s reactions when he embarks on a 
narrative he thinks to be true, and the way these differ from his reactions 
to fiction. 

The most importance difference, for our purpose, is that the reader 
brings to true narrative a certain passivity in relation to the factual 
content of the work; he does not criticize the author for the events of 
his story. When reading history, biography or journalists’ reports one 
is free to criticize the manner of presentation and such comments or 
inferences as the writer makes in his own person. One may even blame 
the actions reported. But if the story is held to be true, then one’s blame 
rests on the people involved in the action and not on the author. For 
these events have happened, and the story-teller is in this case not re- 
sponsible for the matter of his tale. But when we begin a fictional story 
we know from the outset that the story-teller is responsible for the 
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whole, he is the author and maker of it all. We therefore feel free to 
criticize him for any and every element, not only literary style and the 
writers own ideas, but also the ‘facts’ of the story, the characters’ 
motivation and actions, and even the setting in which the story takes 
place. It is clear that when we do criticize such elements in a narrative 
we are not treating the story as if it were true; that is we no longer 
‘believe in’ it, the illusion is broken. But—and this fact is all too often 
forgotten—-we can resume our belief and revert to unquestioning 
acceptance. After some detail has evoked an objection we can continue 
to read and may be back, within a matter of seconds, to our previous 
uncritical attitude. The illusion can be intermittent. The fact that we 
often do go on reading a novel after making some unfavourable criticism 
of ‘factual’ elements is yet another indication of our desire to co-operate 
with the author. The essence of this co-operation lies in the intention 
to respond to the story as if it were true. Coleridge’s lapidary phrase, 
‘the willing suspension of disbelief’ (which in any case was concerned 
primarily with poetry), goes some of the way in describing this process, 
but not far enough. It is too negative to be completely adequate. For 
in reading a novel we evince an active desire to accept the narrative and 
believe in it. Indeed—and this is a crucial question—what else can one 
do with an invented story, if one is to enjoy it? There is a parallel here 
with the watching of games. To enjoy football, cricket or tennis to the 
full implies not only taking a certain pleasure in the players’ movements 
and their skill in manipulating the ball, but also the assumption by the 
spectator that the result of the game is in some sense important. One 
must take the game seriously in order to enjoy it, otherwise the pro- 
ceedings become meaningless and even ridiculous. Similarly we can 
obtain full enjoyment from a novel only if we treat it as something 
which is meaningful and potentially interesting. But where is the mean- 
ing and interest in a series of untrue statements about people who never 
were? This is the type of question asked by readers who do not care for 
novels. For such people fiction is unsatisfactory because they are un- 
willing, for one reason or another, to take it seriously and treat it as if it 
were true. 

Can we demonstrate or prove that the reader who enjoys fiction does, 
while reading, behave as though the story were true? This is difficult, 
if not impossible, to accomplish by introspection. The moment when 
we stop to ask ourselves what attitudes or assumptions are governing 
our reading is the moment when we have, temporarily, ceased to believe 
in the narrative. When we break off and consider the matter we come 
back to our initial awareness that the book in our hands is fiction. In 
everyday situations our belief is durable and involuntary, and admits of 
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introspection. We can, so to speak, stand back and watch ourselves 
believing, for instance, that William of Normandy invaded England 
in 1066, and no mere effort of will can make us abandon this belief. 
But belief in fictional events is intermittent and to some extent volun- 
tary. It would seem that the more uncritically we accept the story and 
come under its illusion, the less attention we have to spare for the con- 
sideration of our own attitudes to the way we are reading. Some proof 
can however be found in our emotional and intellectual reactions to 
the characters and events of the novel. If, as I maintain, the novel- 
reader tends to treat the work as though it were true, then we would 
expect him to react to it in the same way as he would react to a true 
account of similar events and actions, if this account were presented in 
a similar form. This’last proviso is extremely important, for of course 
the style and literary techniques of the writer contribute to and condi- 
tion our responses. Voltaire, Stendhal and Tolstoy all describe the 
behaviour of an imaginary character during a battle, but the differences 
in length, style and tone of their descriptions lead to varying reactions 
in the same reader. As for narrative techniques, these pose a special 
problem since some novelists use devices which are never, or very rarely, 
found in factual reports. The changes of narrator in The Moonstone, the 
shifts to and fro in time of Heller’s Catch 22, are not likely to occur in 
historical works or the telling of true stories. And the now-familiar 
personage of the omniscient narrator, who can penetrate the thoughts 
and feelings of all the characters, is of course impossible in a true 
narrative of real-life events. 

Nevertheless, and taking all these factors into account, it can surely 
be agreed that when we read a novel we tend to react to its actions and 
events as we would when reading of similar events and actions in history. 
We feel happy for a character who succeeds in a difficult enterprise, 
disgusted with a man portrayed as behaving despicably, amused over one 
who is made to show extraordinary naivety. And these would be our 
reactions if we were to read an account, written in the same manner, 
of corresponding actions of real people. Moreover, our treatment of the 
book as true may persist. When we discuss the novel after reading it, 
there is a temptation to speak of the characters as if they were real people 
who had lived. Sometimes this approach is merely an economy of effort: 
it is quicker and simpler to say: ‘Oliver Twist decided to...” than: 
‘Dickens made Oliver decide to . . .”. But occasionally the characters 
are pursued beyond their fictional world, and questions are asked which 
would be more appropriate in the domain of history or biography. The 
classic case of such misplaced questions—Lady Macbeth’s children— 
indicates, incidentally, that when plays are read rather than watched 
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in performance they come into the category of narrative fictions and 
arouse the same kind of responses. 

The conclusions so far reached might seem to lead to a further recom- 
mendation. Since the reader wants to treat the narrative as true, the 
novelist would apparently be well advised to make it as realistic and as 
close to fact as possible. In this way the author may avoid those moments 
of doubt and criticism which break the illusion and make the reader 
remember that the novelist is responsible for the story. A good many 
novelists, past and present, would seem to have adopted this approach, 
though not always avowedly for this reason. Fashions have varied: in 
the seventeenth century the heroic novel often introduced famous his- 
torical personages whose existence was supposed to authenticate the rest 
of the narrative. In the eighteenth century the stress was chiefly on 
verisimilitude of narrative technique and the most popular forms were 
memoir-novels and letter-novels, both of which might appear to con- 
sist of genuine documentary evidence. By the nineteenth century social 
realism bad crept in and has been with us ever since in the guise of 
accurate observation of the ways in which people dress, talk and behave 
in relation to their class, education, profession, etc. And quite often the 
plot or some part of it is based upon a real-life incident. In a good many 
cases, therefore, there is a considerable amount of fact in the novel, 
either as specific truths about events which did take place, or as general 
truths about typical behaviour in a given milieu. 

In certain types of novels realism can be seen as appropriate and 
desirable. For instance, in a detective-story where policemen figure 
largely it would be distracting and open to objections to make police 
procedure differ widely from that of real life. But to elevate the occa- 
sional need for such realism into a general principle is to ignore the 
human capacity for imaginative belief in things unknown or impossible 
in the real world. At the age of forty no less than at the age of ten some 
people can believe, while reading, in Alice and her Wonderland, in 
Lilliputians and in the inhabitants of Erewhon, not to mention even 
stranger denizens of outer space. I repeat: “Some people can believe...’ 
For the capacity to believe in fiction varies from person to person. There 
is no fixed norm of credulity. Individual ability to accept an invented 
story depends partly, perhaps, on innate qualities of temperament, and 
certainly on our education, our experience and our familiarity with 
literary conventions. One could even postulate a ‘threshold’ of imagina- 
tive belief, analogous to that of the senses. In the case of a given novel, 
therefore, reader A may believe in everything, while B may reject the 
dénouement as inconsistent with the hero’s character (i.e. with B’s ideas 
about human nature) and C may find the narrative method distracting 
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or implausible. Critics would therefore do well not to be too categorical 
about what is or is not credible and capable of creating illusion. An 
individual may also vary in his readiness to ‘believe in’ different media 
of narrative. When Eric Capon says (p. 268) that he ‘cannot accept that 
a film can offer the same kind of involvement as the theatre’, he is 
informing us about his own reactions; but Raymond Durgnat points 
out (p. 282) that spectators do ‘become passionately involved in films’. 
And there are undoubtedly people who prefer, and are more deeply 
moved by, the illusion of the novel than that of the stage or screen. 

If we agree that in order to enjoy a story the reader does respond to 
it as if it were true, we are still left with some questions to answer. For 
instance it is easy to see why, in serious or sad stories, the reader should 
sympathize with the characters and feel pity for their sufferings. But it 
is not so clear why he should enjoy, in comic narrative, misfortunes 
and disasters which would not make him laugh if he were to read a 
straightforward factual account of their happening in real life. The 
explanation depends, I think, on two factors. The first, and probably 
the more important, is that of presentation. The author makes us aware, 
by a tone of irony or by exaggeration or verbal wit, that the sufferings 
of his characters can be taken lightly. He shows that he is considering 
things mainly or wholly in their comic aspect, and the manner of his 
writing leads us to adopt the same attitude. (He may, however, mean. us 
to give a second, serious, thought to the subject in hand, and this of 
course is satire.) The second factor is linked with the whole business of 
knowing what kind of work it is. Even if we treat the humorous fiction 
as if it were true, we know that within the scope of our literary conven- 
tions the comic story practically always ends happily. We can therefore 
feel comfortingly certain that the disasters are not irreparable, and this 
certainty prevents our feelings being harrowed as they might be if we 
envisaged the hero’s case as truly desperate. 

But is there not some inconsistency here? Can we be treating the 
story as true if we are also bearing in mind the literary conventions 
which fit the case? The answer is that notions about conventions or 
genres need not be present as conscious, let alone explicit, elements of 
our thought while reading. The role these notions play is like that of 
our initial awareness that the story is fictional. They condition our ex- 
pectations, prepare us to respond in certain ways, and inhibit other 
reactions which would be appropriate only for works of a different 
type. As we have seen, the knowledge that the story we are about to read 
is an invented one makes a significant difference to the kind of criticism 
we may put forward. Similarly our realization that a novel is comic, 
romantic or realistic—a realization that usually dawns after only a few 
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pages or paragraphs, if it is not present before we begin the book— 
leads us to expect certain qualities of plot, character and mood, and this 
in its turn prepares us to make suitable reactions. If the novel in some 
way flouts our expectations, the result may be a feeling of shock, moral 
or literary, which effectively dispels belief and may provoke vigorous 
protests against the work. A subsequent generation, however, often 
accepts what was once shocking—the literary form of Ulysses, the 
language and incidents of Lady Chatterley’s Lover—as a possible and 
credible element of the novelist’s art, and may read such works with 
unhampered enjoyment. 

Thus far in our discussion it has been assumed that enjoyment is 
usually the reader’s chief and immediate aim when he starts a novel. 
This, it seems to me, is what one can call the ‘formal’ approach to 
fiction, and it is surely what most novelists expect or hope for when 
they compose their works. But one can of course read fiction with other 
ends in view. The novel may, for instance, be used as a source of socio- 
logical data about a given class and its assumptions. Or we may study 
the work, in a more specifically literary way, so as to prepare for an 
examination or in order to make the book the subject of a critical dis- 
cussion. Two things are obvious: first, that scarcely any novelists can 
have written their work with the intention that it should provide 
material for such studies; and secondly, that studying a novel is a very 
different process from normal reading-for-enjoyment. This does not 
mean either that studying the novel is an inferior activity or that it is 
necessarily devoid of enjoyment. But when analysing an author’s 
imagery or his narrative techniques, when considering his handling of 
motive or his moral views, one needs deliberately to avoid getting 
caught up in the story and ‘believing in’ it. Only thus can one remain 
critically on the gui vive. For purposes of study, one must treat the 
novel wholly as a work of the author’s fabrication, not as something 
to be taken as true. But if the novelist does not, as a rule, write his work 
to be studied, is it not still possible that he may wish his public to read 
it without coming under its illusion? What might be the motives behind 
such an aim? I can think of only two possibilities: firstly he might wish 
the chief value of his work to be seen as residing in its literary style, and 
more particularly perhaps in its images and in the sounds and rhythms 
of his language; the reader would then enjoy the novel primarily as a 
thing of beauty. Secondly, the novelist’s aim may be didactic, and he 
may wish the reader to see the general import or ‘lesson’ of the book 
without being distracted by belief in, or emotional involvement with, 
the individual characters and the events of the plot. 

Can a novel be a thing of beauty, not merely in certain passages but 
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if the writer's aim is primarily to create beauty and to utilize the sensuous 
values of language, then he is setting up standards of poetry rather than 
prose. And long poetic narratives, such as even the finest of our Euro- 
pean epics, are not entirely and consistently beautiful. There seems occa- 
sionally to be a conflict between the requirements of poetic beauty and 
the exigencies of narrative clarity, especially when practical details are 
to be conveyed. (The same kind of conflict, for music, is not unknown 
in opera.) And the reader may feel a corresponding division of interest 
between appreciating the verbal values and following the action. A 
novelist may well strive, as did Flaubert, after fine and subtle literary 
effects, but unless the reader can believe in the characters and their 
actions, the work will not succeed as a novel. Illusion takes pride of 
place over beauty. 

And what of the didactic writer who might want his readers not to 
dissipate their emotions over the particular events of the story, but to 
keep their main interest and their feelings for the conclusions to be 
drawn from it? Such a novelist can lessen the degree of involvement felt 
by the readers, and can minimize their emotional reactions. This would 
mean that he deliberately induces effects of ‘aesthetic distance’. The most 
potent device for achieving this end is irony. In Voltaire’s Candide, irony 
and bathos are combined with startling events presented in rapid suc- 
cession and with a superficial treatment of character which makes each 
individual little more than a mouthpiece for a given point of view. And 
in spite of all this one still wants to know, as one reads, what will happen 
next. One still feels, however faintly and briefly, the appropriate re- 
actions of involvement with a true story, pity for Candide’s frequent 
misfortunes, dismay at the death of the good Anabaptist, and so on. 
One’s emotions are not as strong or enduring as they might be when 
reading similar events portrayed with more detail and more overt appeal 
to the reader’s sympathy, but it is the intensity of the emotion which is 
a variable, not one’s belief in the story. 

It is worth pausing here to emphasize this point, that belief in fiction 
cannot be a matter of degree. We either accept the incidents of a story 
as if they were true, or we are aware of them as fiction. There can 
clearly be no halfway house, no keeping an open mind, no suspending 
our judgement until further evidence is available. 

Candide, then, demonstrates that a narrative which seems to reject all 
the commoner methods of creating illusion can still, for some readers, 
be credible and produce its own attenuated responses of sympathy and 
involvement. Voltaire’s ultimate aim, of course, was to discredit certain 
ideas associated with Leibnitzian philosophy. But if he chose to do it 
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by means of an invented story, it is because he was aware that the story 
itself would hold some attraction and would bring his argument before 
a public disinclined to read solemn philosophic treatises. One may 
therefore conclude that he did not reject the uses of belief in fiction. 
And if a didactic writer were to decide that he did not want his readers 
to feel any kind of belief in imaginary characters, it is difficult to see 
why he should choose narrative fiction as the vehicle for his ideas. 

The shade of Brecht has of course been waiting in the wings during 
this discussion of Voltaire. For we have now dealt with the major points 
concerning illusion in the novel, and are free to ask what application 
our conclusions may have to kindred forms of art such as the theatre 
and the cinema. To deal first with the need for belief, I would say that 
if a play or a film is to be enjoyed as a meaningful spectacle, then the 
watcher must be able to believe in it. A system of dramatic theory which 
tries to dispense with illusion entirely is therefore misguided. As Eric 
Capon points out, Brecht did not in fact manage to exclude emotion, 
and this means that audiences do believe in his characters and their 
actions. Dramatic illusion, like that of the novel, is a matter of co- 
operative effort. The playwright and his producer, or the makers of a 
film, organize the materials and the spectator must be ready to treat 
the product of their efforts as though it were a real incident happening 
for the first time before him. He will be aware before the work begins 
that he is not going to witness such events. (He may even have seen the © 
play or film before.) And this awareness will condition his reactions 
during the performance. He will blame the playwright or scriptwriter 
and not the speaker for a turn of phrase he finds confusing; he will 
criticize a twist of the plot or a shocking action as elements which are 
invented and are therefore the writer’s responsibility. And in such 
moments he withdraws from the illusion, though he may revert to an 
attitude of belief a few instants later. 

As with a novel, the spectator of the play or film can accept the 
physically impossible and the unknown, if they are blended into a fiction 
that claims his interest or his sympathy. And he can supplement, imagin- 
atively, the resources of the stage or screen as a credible setting for the 
events. If he is unwilling or unable to do these things, he is faced with 
the spectacle of people repeating words written by someone else, feign- 
ing emotions they are paid to display, pretending to live out actions 
which are palpably unreal. What kind of enjoyment can we obtain if 
we continuously see through the illusion? 

To discuss illusion in all the other arts would be to go beyond the 
scope of this article, but one general remark remains to be made. My 
argument that illusion is a sine qua non for the enjoyment of novels, 
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plays and films does not imply that it is a necessity in all the arts, or 
even in all narrative forms. Other values may supersede illusion in opera 
or ballet, other elements provide the prime interest in the plastic arts. 
But the artists who create novels, plays and non-factual films are all 
obliged to ‘make believe’. And if the reader or spectator of such works 
is to enjoy them to the full, he too must be able to ‘make believe’, to 
approach the fiction with a readiness to respond to it as if it were true 
or real, and to enter voluntarily and gladly into the realm of illusion. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN 
PROCESS* 


Gilbert Herbert 


THE MEANING OF DESIGN 


THIS PAPER is concerned with the process by which a physical structure 
is conceived and delineated in its totality, as a potential optimum en- 
vironment for certain specific human purposes. Environment is a con- 
tinuum, and divisions in the scale from micro- to macro-environment 
are necessarily arbitrary. Nevertheless the differences in scale in various 
areas of the continuum are such as to induce qualitative differences of 
some significance, and the broad categories ranging from interior de- 
sign, through architecture, urban design, city planning, regional plan- 
ning to the limits of our globe and beyond, are functional categories as 
well as categories of convenience. In that we are concerned here with 
that one zone of the environmental spectrum at whose centre stands the 
individual building (but which, of course, contracts to smaller units as 
well as expanding to buildings considered in relation), we will call the 
process the Architectural Design Process. 

‘Design’ as an architectural term has two levels of meaning: in a re- 
stricted sense it means designation, the delineation in general terms of a 
scheme in mind, usually by means of visual symbols; more compre- 
hensively it refers to the adaptation of means to a desired end or purpose. 
These applications in an architectural context are entirely consistent 
with general usage: where the term ‘design’ implies only ‘aesthetic con- 
tent’, however—as when one says ‘It is a fine design but entirely im- 
practical’—it is an abuse of the word, thoroughly improper; and we 
shall take care not to use it in that sense in this paper. 

* This article is an abridged version of a paper ‘The Architectural Design Process in 
History’ read by the author at the 38th Congress of the Australian and New Zealand Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, in Hobart, August 1965. 
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Words of broad generality, such as ‘design’, ‘art’ or ‘reason’, are neces- 
sarily somewhat imprecise: moreover, not only do they mean different 
things in different contexts, as we have seen, but they overlap with more 
specialized terms. “This,’ as Aldrich points out, ‘has induced some theor- 
ists to suggest getting along without these vague terms. But where this has 
been attempted, some surrogate expression has usually been brought in 
by the back door to do the same multi-dimensional job of the banished 
one.? Let us bear with this term, then, and perhaps find special signi- 
ficance in its application to architecture in that it signifies purpose as 
well as arrangement and composition. The dual nature of the word 
‘design’, suggesting a link between means and ends, may yet provide us 
with a clear conceptual tool. In its emphasis on the adaptation of means 
to ends, and in its emphasis on purpose, design has overtones of problem 
solving. Consequently, the design process does not start with the first 
intimation of a solution, but goes right back to the initial definition and 
clarification of the problem: it not only finds the answers but also 
frames the questions. Embracing, as it does, the whole range of activities 
from the stating of the problem to defining the solution, its particular 
relevance to architecture, where—as we shall argue—so many design 
decisions are taken in the formulation of the problem, is immediately 
apparent. 

The design process is a creative process, but its additional emphasis on 
the stage of problem definition? places it in a special category of the 
creative process. When the term ‘creative’ is used in its broadest sense, to 
describe a process whereby an agent (a product of personality and en- 
vironment) interacts with material to form new syntheses of essential 
novelty, it of course embraces the design process, but it is too general to 
be particularly useful. When it is used in a more specific sense, however, 
relating to the arts and the pure sciences, it usually denotes an input 
largely self-originated and self-motivated, deriving from sensitive per- 
ception in art, critical observation in science, of selected phenomena; a 
creative process of synthesis, preceded by analysis and followed by vali- 
dation, especially in science; and the production of an output largely self- 
contained and self-rewarding, consisting either of a work of art or a vali- 
dated hypothesis, or theory. The initiation of the creative process, in this 
more specific application to both art and science, is largely self-motivated; 
and the principal terminal objective of the process—even if it has peri- 
pheral connotations of utility—is aesthetic.” This narrow application of 
the term ‘creative’, then, would appear to render its use in relation to 
architecture inappropriate, as the creation of an architectural design (the 
. delineation of the potential physical structure) is largely externally- 
motivated; its terminal objectives are social and utilitarian, as well as 
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aesthetic; and it is neither self-contained nor self-rewarding. If artistic 
and scientific creativity are not sufficiently precise descriptions of the 
architectural process, then neither is ‘invention’,* that other special cate- 
gory of the creative process, apt for our purposes, for it suggests a 
narrowness of objectives which would largely preclude the relevance of 
the aesthetic terminal point of creativity, and operationally would re- 
place the sublimity of creative genius with technical ingenuity or mere 
cleverness. And yet, as architects, much of our work is invention— 
contriving, devising, originating. The architectural process should 
perhaps be considered then as an amalgam, embracing artistic and 
scientific creativity, and invention. 

We have defined the commencement of the design process as the 
definition and clarification of the problem, and have suggested the for- 
mal solution to the problem as the consummation of the process. We 
here suggest that the termination of the design process in architecture is 
when the last substantial decision has been taken: this may, in a pre- 
fabricated building, be long before the constructional process com- 
mences; in more traditional forms the design process overlaps the con- 
struction stage, perhaps significantly. In that it may be possible to 
separate the design process from the actuality of architecture, it may be 
argued that the design process is not commensurable with the creative 
process—in painting or sculpture, for instance, the creative process is not 
fulfilled until the last brush stroke or chisel markë is made, to complete 
the artifact itself. There would appear to be some merit in this conten- 
tion, for the design process may culminate in a complete set of instruc- 
tions for the production of architecture, and not necessarily in the work 
of architecture itself: in other words the design process results in archi- 
tectural potentiality, while the creative process extends beyond this to 
produce architectural actuality. Does this mean that the design process 
is essentially different from the creative process? It would be unwise to 
argue this, for we would be denying creativity not only to architecture 
but to music and drama as well. Just as potentiality and actuality are two 
categories of Being, so their production may be regarded as two cate- 
gories of creativity. The creating of architectural potentiality, in this 
view, is thus another order of creativity, and the summation of the 
architect’s design decisions as formalized in his instructions—his plans, 
details, specifications, written and verbal instructions—may be regarded 
as analogous to the potentiality of the score in musical composition or 
the manuscript of a play. The design process, then, is a specific category 
of the creative process, which recognizes a possible separation of the 
constructional, or executive, phases of creativity. Its use, in relation to 
architecture, is thus particularly appropriate. 
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We may now sum up. The architectural design process, as defined 
and described in this paper, is a synthesis of artistic and scientific creati- 
vity and invention, resulting in architectural potential for the adaptation 
of the environment to defined human purposes. 

A word is necessary on the sources on which an account of the design 
process may be based. In that architectural design is a category of the 
creative process, general studies in creativity, which look at the nature 
of the work created, the psychology of the creative personality, and the 
formative role of society and the environment; and which adduce com- 
prehensive theories of the creative process, are obviously of primary 
importance—but because of their generality, these studies leave some 
critical areas of the architectural design process unillumined. 

The architectural design process, we have suggested, is a problem- 
defining and problem-solving procedure. We can find much relevant 
material and much clarification, therefore, in related fields of design— 
such as engineering, industrial design or communications, in addition to 
other zones of the environmental design spectrum such as urban plan~ 
ning—which are similar in scope. An analogy with these fields of design 
has its concomitant problems, however, and must be treated with the 
caution proper to all analogies. If, as we have suggested earlier, archi- 
tecture is not enough of an art—or, preferably, is not sufficiently pure an 
art—to fit comfortably into the aesthetic-oriented creative process, 
then, conversely, it is too much of an art—that is, aesthetic considerations 
are too important a component of architecture—to be accounted for 
completely by such product-designing techniques as ‘system’ designing 
or cybernetics. This, precisely, is the architectural problem: it is both a 
product of social utility and a work of art, and it must be whole and 
integral in both aspects. The technique of design, systematic or cyber~ 
netic, which accounts for its efficiency and utility must take its part in a 
process of designing productive of aesthetic ends. 

The most direct indication of the nature of the design process should 
come from the architects themselves, through critical introspection and 
self-analysis. This source of information, however, is regrettably 
limited in scope and seemingly unreliable in nature. The architect, in- 
deed the artist generally, is not usually articulate in words, however 
fluent and expressive he may be in his chosen medium; he is more con- 
cerned with creating than with analysing; and he is not always aware of 
his own creative processes, nor accurate in describing them. Introspec- 
tion, therefore, has not paid the dividends we might have expected, and 
we must learn to turn the observing gaze outwards. Very little study has 
been undertaken of the architect at work, and in the systematic observa- 
tion of the architectural design procedure there is an obvious area for 
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fruitful research.6 The teacher of architecture has an important role to 
play here as privileged observer of the design process. His is a special 
position in relation to the design process of his students: he is an intimate 
onlooker, largely outside the design process yet deeply involved as a 
critical observer. 


THE DESIGN PROCESS 


The general process of design is a continuous process. Although it is 
continuous, it may conveniently be regarded as a series of phases, a chain 
of interconnected and overlapping events each with a set of charac- 
teristics sufficiently distinctive to permit categorization. These phases, in 
the general design process, have been classified, with some consistency 
of category, but not of the name given to it, a$ definition, analysis, 
synthesis, evaluation and presentation. In architectural terms these events 
in the architectural design process are here designated: problem, pro- 
gramme, insight and hypothesis, verification and design. These terms 
will be described more fully in a moment: but before so doing, some 
words of caution must be spoken, some general qualifications made. 
Firstly, it must be realized that each phase of the process contains within 
it, in microcosm as it were, at least a portion of the essential creative 
cycle—so that the process is really a series of cycles within cycles. 
Secondly, the sequence from problem to design, in the straight line 
indicated, is an idealized sequence; in practice it may be compressed or 
short-circuited; there may be feed-back and repetition of some phases of 
the cycle; some phases may be pursued in parallel series; and overlapping 
may well occur. Thirdly, while each design process may appear to be an 
isolated occurrence, it is essentially one event in a total creative situation 
and the solution to the one design problem forms part of the input to 
other problems, in a continuous evolutionary process of creativity. 


PROBLEM 


The initial phase of the design process is the synthesis of relevant facts, 
and the personal and social objectives of those concerned, in the defini- 
tion of the problem. For the artist, or the scientist, the problem may be 
self-imposed and the understanding that there is a problem, the asking of 
the right question, is in itself an act of creative insight. Often where art, 
or science, is commissioned the problem is largely externally motivated 
and is then jointly defined by the external forces in interaction with the 
artist or scientist; in architecture this is the invariable procedure. Because 
architecture is a commissioned creative act, and because the concept 
‘architecture’ transcends the purely formal, the problem in the nature of 
things is very largely defined by forces external to the designer; never- 
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theless the designer must participate in this initial process, because the 
manner of definition of the problem contains within it the seeds of pos- 
sible solution and circumscribes the range of possibilities. 

While a precisely defined problem is essential, care must be taken that 
the parameters of the problem are real and are not merely the built-in 
reflections of stereotyped solutions. Much study, in modern design 
systems,” is devoted to more accurate and precise techniques of problem 
formulation, of isolating and defining the relevant facts of the design 
situation. It is a point of departure in our own age that this attempt is 
being made, because the literature of architectural theory is cluttered by 
the confusion of the problem and solution enshrined in the pages of 
architecture’s written word.® 

This much is constant: the problem is the resultant of the relevant 
facts, synthesized in terms of objective or purpose. These facts may not 
be true facts, in terms of objective reality; but they are facts accepted as 
true, in terms of the beliefs, myths and prejudices of any particular age— 
therefore it is a fact for the planners of ideal towns, following Vitruvius, 
that ‘the radial arrangement of eight lines of houses, between the direc- 
tion of eight winds’, will avoid evil and ensure good health !° In each age 
these facts (whether objective reality or congealed belief) become part 
of a complex list of design parameters, and to Mumford’s ‘obdurate 
facts of site’ must be added climate, function, budget, material and skill 
resources, technology, the time element, and many other factors which 
circumscribe the problem. 

Weare, in our own time, only just beginning to differentiate between 
fact and superstition in the formulation of the problem; but even if our 
facts are facts, objectively validated, we cannot eliminate the largely 
subjective element. All the persons concerned in the design situation 
have individual attitudes and objectives in the light of which the facts 
are selected as relevant, interpreted, evaluated, and placed in a hierarchy 
of importance. Each individual, sponsor or designer, motivated by his 
own needs and his own objectives, and driven by his own daemon, will 
see the facts of the situation differently, and in posing the problem 
differently will predicate radically different solutions. We can, for in- 
stance, read the difference between Wren’s Great Model and the War- 
rant Design for St. Paul’s as being, in Summerson’s analysis, the problem 
as seen from two different viewpoints by Wren the Latin scholar and 
Wren the scientist, or alternatively as interpreted for two different 
clients—for ‘the connoisseurs . . . a highly intellectual study. . . . For the 
parsons, a Gothic cathedral with the details Latinized.’?° 

The role of the architect in the definition of the problem is to act as a 
catalyst, fusing together, making congruent the several images of the 
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problem as variously posed by all the interested parties. Moreover he 
must achieve, not congruence at any price, but a synthesis which, in his 
experience, has promise of solution: that is, which has architectural 
potential. Thus in the very first phase of the design process the creative 
act is invoked. 

Societies as well as individuals have objectives, and these objectives 
are highly relevant to the formulation of the design problem—as well 
as to the manner of its solution. While these objectives may be explicit, 
as in the communist party-line aesthetics of the Stalin era, they are more 
generally implicit, deeply embedded in the mores of a society, and they 
impinge on the private objectives of all the parties concerned in the 
design situation. 

The facts, interpreted in the light of the objectives of the parties in a 
design situation and a social context, lead to the establishment of the 
problem: this synthesis achieved through the interaction of all parties to 
the design situation, and not by the designer alone, is an original act of 
clarification and is a basis for subsequent analysis and understanding by 
the designer. Even before the analysis, however, the first stirrings of 
understanding may be felt, and the first inchoate premonition of an 
insight experienced, a premonition which is not yet insight but the 
planting of the ‘germ of creation’? 


PROGRAMME 


There follows an intensive and extensive analysis of the problem. It is 
explored with every faculty: it is examined visually by means of dia- 
grams, sketches and models; intellectually by rational, logical processes 
of induction and deduction; intuitively by contemplation, empathy, 
imaginative pre-vision of its possibilities and a kinaesthetic anticipation 
of its reality. It is reduced where possible to quantitative terms by 
measurement and computation. The problem is studied comparatively 
with reference to one’s own experience and by an analysis of precedent, 
the detailed and critical investigation of analogous problems and the 
critical evaluation of their solutions. 

This period of intensive preparation clarifies the problem so that it 
may be assessed critically. Its coherency must be evaluated, and any in- 
herent conflicts and incompatibilities resolved, if a total and unified 
solution is to be achieved. Intractable incompatibilities in the problem 
—budget and accommodation; accommodation and site—must be eli- 
minated by a re-assessment of the problem, conflicts must be reduced to 
a minimum and divergences in the various attributes of the problem— 
philosophical, psychological, social, biological, physical—recognized 
and reconciled in a process of continuous compromise, made according 
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to a hierarchy of values partly inherent in the nature of the problem and 
partly imposed, at this and subsequent stages of the design process, by 
the architect himself* 

The resultant of this period of analysis is a provisional synthesis of the 
problem in the form of a coherent programme. This programme may 
include a statement on motivation, reflecting the objectives of all con- 
cerned; relevant environmental data, from site and climate to historical 
context; budgetary considerations; given determinants of the design, of 
varying degrees of immutability from mandatory requirements to ex- 
pressed preferences; a functional analysis showing use, in terms of func- 
tion, occupancy and linkages; and a schedule of spatial requirements. 

The programme is,the crystallized formulation of the problem, not 
only in essence but in detail: it is the basis for creative action, the de- 
signer’s brief. It is the launching pad for ideas. 

There are, unfortunately, few descriptions of this stage of the design 
process in the records of architectural history, and we have scanty direct 
evidence of the nature of the architectural programme in our own or 
earlier times. What we do know of preparation prior to design relates 
to general rather than specific investigations. During the Renaissance, 
for instance, the intense exploratory activity—the visits to Rome, the 
measuring of the ancient monuments, the study of the classical authors 
——is preparatory to undertaking architecture, any work of architecture, 
rather than a specific project. The classical matrix of form which united 
all aspects of architecture during the Renaissance as a force for unity far 
stronger than the differentiating factors of function or structure; the 
strongly conformist nature which adherence to classical ‘principles of 
permanence’ evoked; 1? the dilettante, non-professional attitude of the 
architects which laid emphasis on theory rather than performance: all of 
these emphasized the need for general preparation for the art of archi- 
tecture and made less apparent the need for specific analysis preparatory 
to undertaking a particular project. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
we find in the place of specific preparation ™ in the Renaissance an 
emphasis on theory which results in idealized programmes applicable to 
whole classes of buildings—the central church, the country villa, the 
palazzo. It is probably from such idealized, generalized programmes 
that specific building programmes were adapted. 

This concentration on the general rather than the specific is probably 
true of other historical periods, although clear-cut theories are not so 
much in evidence. But where architecture is evolutionary in terms of an 
evolving tradition of some constancy, and where the spectrum of use is 
narrow and undifferentiated, the general is always germane to the parti- 


cular. In all periods, however, a phase of preparation, specific or general, 
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which culminates in a programme for action, is an essential part of the 
design. process. 


INSIGHT 


After preparatior. we enter upon a phase whose evocative technical 
description is ‘incubation’, a period of non-conscious activity where ‘the 
free-ranging unconscious, untrammelled by the literal intellect, makes 
those unexpected connections that are the essence of creation’.1§ 

We stand now or the very threshold. We are in that ‘state of imagina- 
tive muddled suspense’ which, Whitehead says, precedes the creative 
breakthrough1* We feel within us ‘the surging chaos of the un- 
expressed’? Out of this unformed and ambiguous situation we must 
create predictable form and predictable behaviour, the certainty and 
inevitability of order. After the long conscious and unconscious pre- 
paration there comes, suggests O’Doherty, ‘a very deliberately moti- 
vated act which is the leap of insight’.1* Here begins the vital creative 
phase of the design process, with inspiration, illumination, insight. 

Because it emerges from the non-conscious phase of preparation in- 
spiration seems to spring to life without conscious volition, seemingly a 
kind of pure spiritual activity, as Croce would have it. Thus many 
artists from age to age have seen inspiration as a gift of the gods, believ- 
ing with Plato, the pagan philosopher, that “for not by art does the poet 
sing, but by divine power’? or with Theophilus, the Christian monk, 
that “whatsoever you may be able to . . . invent in the arts, is ministered 
to you as a gift of the sevenfold Spirit’.*° 

Even if we preclude the divine origin of inspiration we cannot re- 
strict our understanding of insight solely to the intellect, as did the 
Humanists seeking ‘the government of the mind and spirit by thought’; 
nor can we, with the Romantics, be ‘guided by feeling alone’ ;* rather 
must we believe that insight, as the subjective phase of the creative 
process, is a product of the whole man, the total creative personality 
within the context of his environment. 

Even in this subjective phase of creativity, then, it is not the architect 
alone, but the architect interacting with the environment. It is the en- 
vironment from which he acquires, through the sensitive perceptor 
mechanisms of the artist, his rich fund of perceptual images and symbols 
by which his personality is modulated and transformed and in the con- 
text of which he establishes his hierarchy of values—for the personal 
values of the architect relate to those of the community even when he 
consciously attempzs, as a non-conformist and creator of originality, to 
reject them.?# 

We have thought it necessary to stress this dependence here, at this the 
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most subjective, the most personal phase of the design process, in the 
belief that the creative will, the will-to-form if you like, is the resultant 
not of individual genius alone—even though without that it is nothing 
—but of this creative genius in relation to time and place. We do not 
believe that the will-to-form is a reflection only of the artist’s person- 
ality, nor do we believe with Worringer that it represents some kind of 
superpersonal force vested in a particular culture: we believe that it is 
something of both, and that the insights of the architect derive from the 
interaction of his creative personality with the culture of his environ- 
ment. 

If analysis is the exploration of the problem in terms of its potential 
for solution, then insight is the first, tentative, predication of that solu- 
tion. Insight may be monolithic, total, a revelation of the essence, 
ignoring the details as it foreshadows a broad solution to the whole prob- 
lem as a unity; thus does a quick perspective sketch by Erich Mendelsohn 
contain within it the total potentiality of the building to follow, its 
plan, its space, its form. Alternatively insights may be multiple and frag- 
mentary, offering solutions in depth to partial problems, selected and 
specific aspects of the totality, such as structure or space or massing. 
Partial insights may follow total insight, or accompany it, and in so 
doing they may well modify it; less dramatically, but often fruitfully in 
a process as complicated as architecture, partial insights may precede the 
total vision and may well by their cumulative effect generate a cohesive, 
total solution—as in Louis Kahn’s Angola embassy, where partial in- 
sights into lighting, glare, sun control and roof ventilation eventually 
synthesized into total form. 

If it is true, as some have affirmed, that inspiration is self-confirmatory, 
then the architect will know, beyond doubt and beyond reason, that he 
is right—just as Brunelleschi knew when he silenced the critics of his 
proposed Duomo, saying scornfully: ‘I who see the place vaulted know 
that there is no other way than the one I have described.” However, 
insight may not, except in the blinding, glorious moment of creation, be 
self-certifying, for we do have second thoughts; it may indeed, let us 
whisper it, not even be valid—for creation is love and love is blind, and 
mistakes are made even in the design process. It is possible after all to be 
in two minds about something: it is possible after all for the inspired 
Michelangelo to postulate several entirely different facades for San 
Lorenzo, and for Le Corbusier to present alternative proposals for the 
League of Nations design. 

The problem of alternatives and the manner of their resolution, by 
choice—a rejection or acceptance—or by a new synthesis—whereby 
alternative insights are reconciled into one new vision of even greater 
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intensity and promise—thus arises early in the design process. It may 
persist in subsequent stages, and in particular in the phase which follows 
insight, the phase where insights, total and partial, are consolidated into 
a hypothesis—or more accurately an interlocking series of hypotheses— 
of a solution. 


HYPOTHESIS 

The subjective visions embodied in the insights, total or partial, single 
or multiple, contain the germ of the whole work of architecture; but 
while the germ is embryonically all, it is also nothing except potential, 
promise. After the germinal insight, we are reminded, comes the period 
of gestation. There must follow upon insight, then, a process of exten- 
sion and correlation whereby the total insight is-filled out to acquire 
substance and the many partial insights are reconciled one with the 
other and all synthesized in the whole. It is a process of sustained intel- 
lectual and imaginative creativity, out of which is evolved a formal 
synthesis of the insights externalized in a complex hypothesis of the 
solution to the problem. 

We embark here on a journey of successive concretizations of our 
abstract insight, on a venture where, as Esherick says, ‘the real problem 
lies in working our way back—by design—to the real world’.44 We now 
move into a more concrete phase of design, the phase of the circum- 
stantial act, as Kahn calls it. 

Insight is gossamer in the moonlight, magical, enchanting, fragile. 
Grasp at it eagerly, and it is gone. Hear the young architect, in Kahn’s 
socratic dialogue, for he speaks profound truth: ‘I dream of spaces full 
of wonder . . . when I place the first line on paper to capture the dream, 
the dream becomes less. This is the sad reality: definition dimin- 
ishes. 

We have considered a problem in its totality; we have woven its many 
threads into the fabric of the programme; insight has illuminated this 
problem, and has lighted up a path to its solution. In this phase of the 
design process an outline of a solution is postulated, which in terms of 
the problem and the programme appears to be valid, and which is true 
to the insight although in some subtle way it has diminished it. A com- 
plex hypothesis is made, which is externalized in a series of visual and 
verbal communications. This hypothesis is the formal climax of the 
creative phase initiated by insight; it is perhaps a point of no return, and 
we stand committed to a proposal, an Imhotep before King Zoser, an 
Ictinus on the Acropolis, a Brunelleschi with the consuls and wardens of 
Florence, an Utzon awaiting the assessors’ decision. A moment of truth, 
perhaps, but far from the last word. 
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VERIFICATION 


After hypothesis, verification. An appropriate word this, with two 
shades of meaning reflecting subtly the two related activities with which 
we are now concerned: to prove and to improve, to show that the 
hypothesis is valid in every way as far as can possibly be demonstrated, 
and to fulfil the promise inherent in the insight by building upon and 
enhancing the hypothesis. 

It must be stressed that verification is not restricted to this one stage of 
the design process, but pervades every phase: each analysis is based upon 
a verified input, each synthesis is checked and validated—for each phase 
has within it, in microcosm as it were, the essential cycle of analysis: 
synthesis: verification. But while verification takes place in other phases 
of the design process} here—in this particular stage of the design sequence 
—it becomes dominant, as the characteristic feature of the phase. 

Verification is common to all aspects of creativity. In science we take 
it for granted that a hypothesis should be tested experimentally, so that 
its validity might be confirmed; the mathematician, we learn from 
Poincaré, has his great moments of creative insight, but to confirm and 
extend his intuitions he must then do his sums: in efficient industrial 
processes design must be evaluated, probed for deficiencies or error, 
preferably before final manufacturing drawings are put in hand. Even in 
the arts a process of verification must take place, and there is consider- 
able testimony to show that it is a process analogous to those we have 
just mentioned. 

The first stage of verification in the architectural design process is to 
test the entire process from its inception to the production of the hypo- 
thesis in terms of its consistency, for consistency is the index of its 
wholeness and unity—and in striving thus to attain wholeness through 
integration the architect is following a holistic process which is basic to 
creative behaviour. This verification of total consistency is an ideal and 
it is unlikely that it has ever been put into practice fully even when this 
has been the conscious and explicit aim, as with architects such as Wright 
and Gropius. 

Verification in terms of inherent consistency may only be the proving 
of the intrinsic truth of the hypothesis within a self-contained system. 
The truth of Gothic architecture lies in the total consistency of Scholasti- 
cism: but this philosophy, resting, as Panofsky has it, upon a truce be- 
tween faith and reason, is a closed system based upon ‘self-evident 
truths’. The truth of the Renaissance, Alberti’s ‘rules of art and propor- 
tion’, is founded upon the inner consistency of neo-Platonic ideal 
systems, systems whose correspondence to experienced reality does not 
appear to be in question. Such tautologies are patently inadequate, and 
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the relevance of the hypothesis to truth external to the system must be 
established. 

This testing of the validity of the proposed solution, this evaluation, 
may take place in many ways, related to the two basic modes of assess- 
ment, subjective and objective. 

A subjective assessment is one where the architect consults his whole 
inner being, the sum total of his abilities and experience, to confirm 
what he has done. He looks upon his creation, and sees that it is good. 
‘It was necessary, said Michelangelo, ‘to have the compasses in the eyes 
and not in the hand, because the hand works and the eyes judge.’*® 

Subjective judgement is exercised by the critical personality, and is 
based upon experience and understanding. Out of successive judgements 
which have inner consistency, out of cumulative experience, generaliza- 
tions may be made. “Experience teaches us,’ wrote Milizia, ‘that if a 
vertical object makes an angle of forty-five degrees, we can look at it 
from below with perfect convenience . . .’ and therefore, he concluded, 
‘the elevations of the façade should be proportioned to the size of the 
space from whence it is to be seen.”2? Such generalizations may be 
dangerous, because judgements made in the light of generalized beliefs 
may lead to the petrification of the creative instinct. But where exper- 
ience is used as a guide and not a straitjacket it provides a basis of judge- 
ment less personal, and therefore more universal, than purely subjective 
assessment. 

We believe something is true because it is consistent with reality as 
experienced. When these beliefs are systematized, and underpinned by 
philosophy, a theory is developed. This theory, to be viable, and to 
provide a valid matrix for evaluation, must be in a constant state of 
adaptation, so that the equation of belief and experienced reality may be 
maintained in an evolving situation. When theory becomes rigid, and 
is reduced to dogma; where it is trimmed and formalized, and becomes 
a formula; where for the sake of neatness and symmetry the complexi- 
ties of truth are clipped off to achieve apparent order: then theory stands 
in danger of interposing itself between us and reality and our assessment, 
using abstractions as a yardstick, becomes remote from the concreteness 
of experience. 

Objectivity demands that belief be built upon the bed-rock of reality, 
that truth be verifiable rationally and in terms of experienced reality. 
Rationality, in this view, depends upon the correspondence of vision 
and reality: it is not merely an intellectual exercise, detached and self- 
contained. Seen in this light the concept of the Quattrocento as an Age 
of Reason is a dangerous half-truth, and we must contest the view, as 
expressed by Hauser, that ‘in the early Renaissance the truth of art is 
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made dependent on scientific criteria’**—Renaissance perspective and 
mathematical proportion are not objectively determined scientific 
criteria, even in the limited field of visual perception. 

A rationalism more genuine than that of the Humanists makes its 
appearance tentatively in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, with 
Boullée and Ledoux, Morris and Lethaby, Choisy and Viollet-le-Duc, 
Emerson and Greenough.?® However, scientific method has been em- 
braced somewhat reluctantly by architects, and where it has entered the 
design process it has done so perhaps through the back door, so to speak, 
with the emphasis on the structural and environmental sciences: there is 
more of pure science in the Dymaxion world of Buckminster Fuller 
than in the Bauhaus, Mies van der Rohe is a romantic of the techno- 
logical era, and Le Corbusier is a rationalist only in the Quattrocento 
sense of the term. 

The entry of science into the architectural design process has brought 
direct methods of objective assessment to the hitherto nebulous task of 
verification. If there has been some caution ia adopting a scientific 
approach to verification in place of the more traditional subjective 
modes, it is partly due to inertia and to suspicion born of ignorance. It 
is also due to the understanding of a profound truth, that science is not 
enough. 

Verification demands that every aspect of the proposed solution be 
tested and declared valid: not only the aspects more immediately 
amenable to objective evaluation, such as the structure, the materials, the 
services, the environmental controls and the cost; but also the planning 
efficiency, the accommodation and circulation, the appearance, the 
symbolism, and the environmental relationships. It demands, moreover, 
that these aspects be valid not only each in its own right, but in associa- 
tion within the unity of the design. The task of verification is enor- 
mously complex and difficult, and the architect must bring to it every 
resource, every evaluative technique. These resources are pitifully 
limited by the standards of our own day: and of this we can be sure, our 
standards are low, almost primitive, in a highly scientific, technological 
culture. The threshold of those standards must inevitably rise sharply in 
response to complexities of problem never before experienced. Much 
has been and must still be learned, not only in the rarified atmosphere of 
pure science, but in the less rigorous climate of the applied sciences. 

Architectural techniques of verification might gain an added dimen- 
sion of efficiency from an appreciation of the morphological approach in 
engineering,®* or an added dimension of objectivity—in the most com- 
plex design situations—through a cybernetic approach to optimizing 
design. More aspects will become amenable to objective assessment, and 
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where these new techniques and methods appear we must not be afraid, 
as creative architects, of using them as a measuring rod, even in the 
earliest stages of the design process. 

This is not to assert, as a successful practitioner once asserted, that 
what cannot be measured does not exist. What cannot be measured 
objectively must be assessed subjectively, and such critical subjective 
assessment is a reflection of the creative genius: but what can be measured 
objectively should be, must be measured, as accurately and efficiently as 
possible. Creativity and objectivity here go hand in hand, for the process 
of verification must employ every technique of evaluation, from the 
scientific instrument to the compasses in our eyes, if the design process 
is to aim at perfection, 

To aim at perfection is the objective of the desigh process: it is essen- 
tially an optimizing process. In complex design situations verification 
almost inevitably means the disclosure of inadequacy, and is properly to 
be regarded not only as proving, but as an indication of the necessity for, 
and desirable direction of, improvement, to reach a threshold of accept- 
ability jointly established by all the parties involved as sponsors and 
designers, in a total social context. 

If improvement is too plebeian a term to be acceptable, let us call it a 
process of refinement; a process of refinement of the validated hypo- 
thesis, through which the gap between problem, insight and solution is 
reduced to the irreducible minimum. This is a process of successive cor- 
relations, successive clarifications, successive solutions. It is a pursuit of 
excellence, where synthesis and evaluations follow in a spiralling cycle of 
achievement, bringing the solution ever closer to the optimum possible 
in terms of the problem. In this extended phase of creativity, where en- 
thusiasm maintains itself only in the anticipation of eventual accom- 
plishment, and warms itself at the fires of the original inspiration, a pro- 
cess of fulfilment is initiated, fulfilment of the promise with which the 
insight was pregnant, and which somehow became diminished in the 
first broadly framed hypothesis. This, then, is a stage where the hypo- 
thesis is enhanced, and a solution emerges with added dimensions of 
depth, and added clarity of statement. The solution, thus enhanced to 
the highest power, is the consummation of the creative insight. 

The interwoven process of analysis, synthesis, verification, is a process 
of concretization. It is, Esherick claims, ‘a process of generating dia- 
grams, diagrams of ideas resulting from the analytic process—diagrams 
that must have an inherent consistency from step to step—diagrams that 
at the final step are concrete enough that they are built. . . .’#! It may 
indeed be that the process of verification—as part of the formative pro- 
cess of design—overlaps with the construction stage. We have earlier 
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defined the end of the process as the moment when the last substantial 
decision has been taken. In the cumulative process of verification, re- 
finement and concretization most of the major decisions have been con- 
firmed and transmitted in the form of instructions, via appropriate 
techniques of presentation. Each phase of verification has its own 
medium of presentation, and sketch plan, revised sketches, preliminary 
working drawings, detailed and shop drawings, schedules, specifications, 
specialists’ drawings and comprehensive working drawings all contain a 
cumulative record of instructions given, which will translate architec- 
tural design from potential to actual. The final design decisions may well 
be taken after construction is under way—decisions on lighting, deci- 
sions on colour, decisions on furnishing, decisions on landscaping. When 
the last substantial decision is taken, at whatever stage during, or prior to, 
or after construction, the design process is complete. 


SEQUENCE 


Architecture is complex, multi-faceted. Such an extensive and com- 
plex work, says Norberg-Schulz, ‘cannot be created by starting at the 
beginning and going on in a “linear” way to the end. On the contrary it 
is necessary continuously to keep the totality in mind, and to go from 
the whole to the parts and back to the whole’.** As we have emphasized 
throughout this discussion, the linear process here outlined is an idealized 
straightline process, which in practice may be simplified or become more 
complex. 

Simplified versions may be appropriate in very simple cases, where 
many steps become implicit rather than explicit, where phases normally 
overlapping may elide to the point of becoming indistinguishable: prob- 
lem and programme; insight and hypothesis; or hypothesis and verifica- 
tion. Alternatively, such a simplified process may come about in a more 
complex situation through the ability and experience of the designer 
where the power of genius, taking its charge from experience, knifes 
through the problem to lay bare the essence. There is yet a third method 
of simplifying the process, one that is frequently employed and which 
may be responsible for the high incidence of failure in the architectural 
design process: this method achieves simplicity through elimination of 
the necessary, through lack of understanding of the complexities of the 
problem, through failing to see—or choosing to ignore—the real dif- 
culties that must be met and solved. We would be wise, with White- 
head, to ‘seek simplicity and distrust it’. 

Generally, instead of becoming simpler the process becomes more 
complex, more intricate. We have frequently, for instance, to retrace 
our steps; information, or fresh insight derived from later stages of the 
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process, feeds back into earlier phases, and in a cyclic fashion part or 
even most of the process may be repeated in modified form: insight 
may alter programme, verification may cause fresh understanding of 
the problem. The process may not be monolithic, and different aspects 
of the problem may be considered, at a different scale of intensity, con- 
currently: that is, various aspects of the process may be pursued in 
parallel channels, necessitating careful integration. 

Finally it must be reiterated that the consideration of the phases of the 
design process must not lead us into the error of considering the process 
as a series of distinct and independent steps. It is a continuous process, 
one phase merging gradually with the next, overlapping, eliding. Each 
phase is defined not by its boundaries but by the core of its essential 
characteristic activity: hence we may properly talk df the programming 
stage, whose activity is essentially analytic; or the stage of hypothesis, 
which is characterized by creative synthesis. Yet, as we have stressed 
earlier, the dominant characteristics of any phase do not imply a mono- 
poly, and all aspects of the process are, to some degree, found in all 
phases of the design process. 


COLLABORATION IN THE DESIGN PROCESS 


In its simplest form the design process involves the interaction of two 

persons, sponsor and designer—and even where one designs for oneself 
an inner dialogue emerges. In practice the architectural design situation 
is one which involves not only two individuals but many interacting 
groups, including the sponsors, the users, the designers and the special- 
ists. 
- In the initial stages, as we have seen, the sponsors—and the users, if 
they are then known—are heavily involved in the design process, in the 
definition of the problem. It is here, at the outset, that the old aphorism 
is underlined, that it takes a great client to make a great architect. It is 
not his abstention from the design process, in a negative sense, but his 
positive, informed, enlightened participation which makes a sponsor a 
great patron and a partner in the creative act, for the successful outcome 
of the architectural design process depends in part on the quality of 
sponsor and user participation and the degree of rapport established be- 
tween sponsor and designer. This collaboration of sponsor and designer 
starts with the establishment of the problem: it is maintained throughout 
the process and through it, if successful, comes not frustration but great 
strength to the designer. At the stage of verification its importance is 
again evident. 

We have talked of the designer as if he were an individual. But this is 
rarely so today, because the complexities of the case demand the inter- 
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action of various talents. This, Gropius tells us, is the age of team-work, 
of genuine collaboration, and Gropius himself has perhaps done more 
than any other not only to encourage this viewpoint but to establish 
new techniques of dealing with the problem. It is of course not a new 
problem and we would be incorrect to think that in essence it is a 
problem peculiar to our age. It is a problem as old as the Parthenon, 
when Pheidias the sculptor assumed leadership of the design team and 
Ictinus the great architect subjugated his professional pride in the 
interests of the group as a whole; it was a problem which nearly broke 
Brunelleschi, when the consuls of Florence forced collaboration with 
Ghiberti in the important matter of the Duomo in the belief that ‘it 
would be well to give Filippo a colleague in order to bridle his ardour’ ;?8 
it was a problem which Frank Lloyd Wright found insuperable in Mid- 
way Gardens because although he was willing to direct them all, 
‘musicians, painters and sculptors were unable to rise at that time to any 
such synthesis’ 34 

It is a real problem, and one that must be solved. It is a problem that 
arises partly in the nature of the creative personality itself, which is not 
characterized by its group~centredness; and partly in very real difficul- 
ties of communication which exist between the participating persons. 
This is a problem in the design process which, as we have indicated 
above, is an ancient one indeed. What is perhaps unique to our age, and 
brings with it especial difficulties, is the wide range of participants, with 
specialist interests and talents, in the design process. It is the necessary 
colloquium of diverse specialities, from economists to physicists, from 
engineers to muralists, which characterizes the design process of our 
own times. This is the characteristic problem of our age, not only in 
architecture but in all group efforts in design and problem solving: the 
problem of consensus and communication. 

It is in the establishment of such co-ordinating and communicating 
procedures, as it is in the more systematic techniques of analysis and in 
the more objective, scientific methods of verification, that the architec- 
tural design process of our age derives its specific characteristics. These 
are characteristics of implementation, application: they do not, in our 
view, alter in principle a process which, in the long history of architec- 
ture, has involved problem, programme, insight, hypothesis and veri- 
fication, leading to the final design. This process, involving individual 
talent and co-operative interaction, the creator within the matrix of a 
given environment, brilliant insight and rigorous, extensive analysis, 
breakthrough and perseverance, the power to see ‘God in the details’, 
and to stand, as a unified whole, the test of truth—this is the age-old, 
the timeless, the ever new process of design. 
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PIANO PERFORMANCE MEMORY 


Ervin Laszlo í 


À PIANIST performs an estimated sixty thousand notes during a recital of 
average length. Since his complete repertory is likely to include works 
making up at least five different recital programmes and about ten or 
more piano concertos (about twenty thousand notes on the average), the 
total number of notes he recalls probably exceeds the half million. At the 
pianist’s disposition are 88 keys ranged over slightly more than seven 
octaves on the piano keyboard. If his recall is faultless, he can pick out 
over half a million sequences in which to touch the 88 keys, comprising | 
rhythmic and dynamic variations. 

This appears to be a prodigious feat of memory. Yet superhuman 
powers of recall are not required to accomplish it: judging from the 
experience acquired in conservatories, any normal person can learn a 
good sized repertory of pieces by heart without undue difficulty. That 
is to say, the average piano student will have no great difficulty in 
learning a sequence consisting, let us say, of 100,000 notes, together 
with the prescribed rhythmic and dynamic patterns. Since genius is not 
required to accomplish this feat, the operative recall must be of a very 
special kind. The purpose of this paper is to inquire into its nature and 
constitution. 


I 


Since in the following section I shall try to give an account of experi- 
ments with piano performance memory, I shall preface it by a few 
words concerning the circumstances of the experiments. 

Introspection is outmoded and most currently dominant schools of 
psychology view it with mistrust; experiments on oneself belong to the 
heroic deeds of a bygone age. Yer without claiming to have been either 
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unduly speculative or in any sense heroic, I must admit to have experi- 
mented with my own keyboard memory and to be now reporting on 
these experiments here. I have very good reasons for this. For one thing 
I happen to be an active concert pianist whose current repertory in- 
cludes the above mentioned five different recital programmes and ten 
piano concertos (somewhat more than that in fact) and I am prepared at 
any time to substantiate my claim of knowing all these pieces by 
memory. For another I am accustomed to careful observation and accu- 
rate description in my philosophical work, and feel qualified to analyse 
and draw inferences from processes even though they are my own. 
‘Finally, owing to my exercizing two different professions, I am forced 
to switch from one to the other at least twice each year with the result 
that I am periodically confronted with the problems of keyboard 
memory in a manner which is particularly amenable to focusing its 
various aspects and which is not usually accessible to pianists who carry 
on their pianistic studies all through the year. 

But could it be that these features of my pianistic practice render my 
memory processes unduly specific? If so, reporting on them would be a 
piece of autobiography, not a statement of facts applicable to pianists in 
general. Could it further be that people have such different types of 
recall that when learning piano compositions they would use quite 
different types of recall-processes? In that event any report on one per- 
son’s memory would be applicable only to himself with certainty, and 
only conditionally to others. Both of these objections pose valid prob- 
lems. I have considered them in some detail when making the experi- 
ments. I have no intention of writing an autobiography, and hope to 
outline recall-processes which are universally applicable to normal adult 
pianists. The guarantees of the above claims are dependent on the vali- 
dity of the conclusions I draw from the experiments. If they are true, 
individual temperament and habit may impose variations on the recall- 
processes I outline but not radical changes, and the variations merely 
concern shifts of emphasis between various memory-components. The 
experiments I undertook were designed to isolate these components. I 
found six of them; my findings are detailed below. 


I. FINGER~REFLEX RECALL 


The component of piano performance memory I shall discuss first is 
one which is familiar to everyone who has acquired a particular skill 
with the use of his fingers, whether in playing the piano, typing, 
operating a machine or using a fine tool. Through frequent repetition 
given finger movements become perfected and these operate without a 
a necessary conscious volition. The finer and most repeated movements 
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among these may become conditioned reflexes. Although it is not clear 
whether the perfected finger movements of an expert pianist operate 
entirely independently of cortical control, I would be inclined to 
regard them as conditioned reflexes even if this means an extension of 
the term to cover all habit-formed motor-innervations projected upon 
the muscles of the pianist while playing. I am led to this supposition as a 
result of the following experiment. 

I select a piece which I have not played for about ten years. But during 
the five years preceding that I have often played it, both in public and in 
private. It is a piece which is seldom played, and I have not chanced to 
hear it performed by others in the last ten years. Hence I have only my 
own past familiarity with it to fall back on. Now I find that I can recall 
just enough of it to know approximately how it starts (this much 
usually remains associated with the title of each piece); my conscious 
recall soon gets hazy after that. Even after prolonged concentration I 
could not say, for example, how the piece continues after the few initial 
bars and I have not the slightest notion of how it develops and ends. I 
place my fingers on the keyboard and, knowing how it starts but little 
else, start to play it. Notwithstanding my lack of knowledge, I find that 
I can play it through to the end. This holds true for any piece meeting the 
above specifications if the following conditions are fulfilled: 


Condition (i): The lack of conscious recall does not prejudice the performance. I must not 
worry about not knowing what I am doing with my hands (in a quite literal sense) 
for if I do, I shall inhibit the reflexes of my fingers. This can have fatal consequences 
since one mistake in this case suffices to bring about the complete breakdown of the 
performance: finger-reflex recall is operative only if the proper sequence of played 
notes furnishes the needed movement-co-ordinates. If the sequence is broken by a 
mistaken idea due to worry about lack of conscious knowledge, the proper co- 
ordinates are eliminated and replaced by a fresh set which fails to call forth the 
finger-reflexes necessary to continue playing the piece. 

Condition (ii): The piece has been thoroughly learned and often repeated over a con- 
siderable period of time. The time it has been practised and the time it may be left 
untouched remain proportionate: the longer a piece has been practised in the past, 
the longer interval it can submit to without loss of the finger reflexes. In my ex- 
perience the playing of a piece for one or even two years ten years ago will not 
permit me to get through it in the absence of other forms of recall, but such a piece, 
if left to rest for four vears only, might still come through fairly well through the 
finger automatisms. From the evidence I collected on this score the time a piece is 
practised and the interval of abeyance must remain at least in a 1:2 ratio, with 
finger-reflex recall improving proportionately to the increase of the first figure (e.g. 
a piece practised for five years and in abeyance for seven will give next to no trouble 
and will even tolerare an amount of conscious worry). When the two time intervals 
approach equality the experiment can no longer be carried out in purity for sizeable 
portions of conscious recall will linger, influencing the performance and supple- 
menting the reflexes of the fingers. 
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Condition (iii): The piece consists in large part of fast passages. In adagio passages 
finger reflexes are at a disadvantage, since the time which elapses between the 
touching of successive keys favours reflection and prevents the formation of precise 
movement-patterns, furnishing only loosely knitted co-ordinates. Hence slow pas- 
sages make finger-reflex recall uncertain although not entirely inoperative. In addi- 
tion, it is unavoidable that ın slow passages the purity of finger reflexes be tainted by 
the intrusion of other forms of recall, especially of the auditory kind (ef. below). 
This is due to the fact that as the piece is played the ear picks up the sound and 
auditory recall is refreshed at least to the extent that the immediately following 
sounds become known in advance. This plays an important role in slow passages, 
where the refreshed auditory recall of the piece supplements the finger reflexes. It is 
of little importance in a fast passage, however, and of practically no importance if 
the fast passage is not distinctly melodious or harmonious: auditory recall feeds on 
melody and harmony and has a limited range of anticipation, hence in the last 
mentioned kind of passages finger-reflex recall simply outruns whatever limited 
auditory recall it has generated. 

The above paragraphs were devoted to showing the conditions under 
which finger-reflex recall may be studied in isolation. Such studies per- 
mit the appraisal of the considerable efficacy of finger reflexes but they 
falsify their role within the total recall pattern of a piano performance, 
for there finger reflexes are merely one component among others. Their 
role within the correct context will be discussed subsequently; for the 
moment I shall merely add that finger reflexes provide an excellent 
example of the saying “practice makes perfect’, since mastery over the 
keyboard depends on having the proper reflexes in the fingers and these 
again depend on proper practising. The dependability of this kind of 
spontaneous recall-mechanism is roughly proportionate to the amount 
of time spent in repeating the given movements. While just how they 
are repeated also plays an important role, to discuss that would mean a 
lengthy excursion into the methodology of piano technique. Therefore 
the general observation must suffice here that the more given sets of 
finger movements (runs, figurations) are practised, the better one will be 
able to perform them and the more one can rely on them for the fault- 
less recall of the proper notes. 


2 AUDITORY-REFLEX RECALL 

The next component of piano performance memory I shall consider 
is the one which is familiar to us as the feat of “playing by ear’. People 
gifted in this respect can play a tune immediately upon hearing it. (Most 
gypsy musicians are capable of this; indeed, many of them have never 
learned to read music at all.) A less demanding version of the same form 
of recall is referred to when a person says ‘I know this tune’. What he 
means by ‘know’ is that he is sufficiently acquainted with the melody to 
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know how it goes, i.e. to be able to hum, sing or whistle it. Now such 
recall of the tune may be termed ‘reflexive’ since, although no physical 
act is necessarily involved, the sequence of notes constituting the tune is 
spontaneously presented to the mind without conscious concentration 
on ‘how it goes’. It is entirely possible to follow up this mental act by a 
physical one, i.e. to hum, sing, or whistle a tune without being aware of 
thinking about it. When we recall the succession of notes through a 
repetition-formed mental reflex, we have what I shall call ‘auditory- 
reflex recall’. Auditory-reflex recall is acquired when a given tune (or 
any invariant distinctive passage in a piece of music) is often heard. 
After a sufficient number of repetitions we shall be able, on hearing a 
given part of the music, to tell how it continues. What we get to know 
are, in fact, the relations between the notes. We recall, for example, that 
after such and such a sound such another follows, and the next is just 
this much higher or lower, stronger or softer, longer or shorter than the 
one we just heard, recalling also about how soon after it it follows. 
Hence by means of what may be termed an ‘auditory conditioned-reflex’ 
we know the tonal, dynamic and rhythmic relations between the notes. 
When the first note is identified on the piano keyboard, we can find the 
following ones by virtue of their relations to each preceding note, testing 
various notes and comparing what we actually hear with what we 
expect to hear. 

Ifa person is endowed with absolute pitch, his recall will benefit from 
the identification of each mentally heard note, eliminating much of the 
guesswork in testing. Although I have absolute pitch and thus should 
have found it relatively easy to play by ear, I succeeded in learning only 
short and simple passages by means of repeated listening alone. (This 
scope may possibly be extended with practice.) I found that auditory 
recall favours slow tempi, easy melodies, simple harmonies and clear 
thythms. It breaks down if any of these conditions fails to be fulfilled. In 
that event the ear picks up merely the most distinctive ‘profile’ of the 
sound of a given piece, composed usually of the succession of notes in 
the treble. Accompaniments are distinguished then merely in function 
of harmonic and rhythmic arrangements colouring and supporting the 
distinctive profile of sound. 

Given absolute pitch, considerable time and perseverance, one may 
learn even complex passages entirely by ear. But in that event the ear has 
served to analyse and identify each of the heard notes, and conscious 
processes are required to reconstruct the identified notes on the piano, 
respecting their specific dynamic and rhythmic co-ordinations. Such a 
learning-process is by no means limited to auditory reflexes and it is not 
what we ordinarily mean by ‘playing by ear’. Playing by ear usually 
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means hearing a particular piece of music often enough to reconstruct 
the melody and improvise the accompaniment to it. 

If auditory-reflex recall ranges only over a profile of sound, including 
other sounds merely in function of harmonies related to the profile, how 
can it be a significant component of the pianist’s keyboard memory? 
The answer is: by providing that crucial moment of anticipation which 
ensures continuity in the functioning of the other forms of keyboard 
memory. When auditory reflexes are acquired each note forming part of 
the familiar profile recalls, immediately and entirely spontaneously, the 
next note and, with decreasing clarity, each of the following notes at 
least up to the end of that particular auditory unit (phrase, melody, run 
or figuration). While only a fraction of the total number of notes in a 
piano composition is known through auditory reflexes, that fraction 
continuously prompts the player, making bim ‘hear’ how the piece goes. 
This spontaneous auditory cueing is an important factor of piano per- 
formance memory in conjunction with its other factors, even if it is 
quite limited by itself. 


3. FACTUAL RECALL 


Anybody who has tried to memorize sentences word by word has 
grappled with the acquisition of the kind of knowledge I have in 
mind here. A piano composition can be learned by the same method 
as a page of history, and the purpose of the experiment is to show 
how such learning relates to the total performance memory of the 
pianist. 

If I open the sheet music of a piece I have never played or heard before 
and start to learn it without actually playing it on the piano, I am learn- 
ing the piece purely cognitively. In order to eliminate the mental ‘hear- 
ing’ of the piece as efficiently as possible, I must choose a non-melodious 
and non-harmonious piece or passage (e.g. an atonal or even a dodeca- 
phonic work). The acquisition of the knowledge of the piece will then 
be purely by means of the recall of the ‘facts’ of the piece: the notes in 
their proper tonal, rhythmic and dynamic sequence. 

I found that learning a piece purely by memorizing the notes in their 
given sequence and co-ordination is entirely possible, but it is most slow 
and painful. Indeed, a few bars at a time is about all I could manage to 
recall by this method without getting lost on the keyboard when testing 
my knowledge. Learning a good-sized work in this way would be like 
learning the telephone-book: immensely difficult and perfectly useless. 
For it is not this knowledge that operates when the pianist plays a piece 
by heart, although it is this kind of knowledge that does when applied 
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the clusters. Let me clarify this statement. When, in the attempt to iso- 
late the purely factual kind of knowledge from the rest, the experiment 
led me to memorize a part of a piece in the absence of reflexive recall- 
patterns, I have done something which has falsified the normal learning 
situation. The normal learning situation includes the playing of the 
notes on the piano and the apprehension of the emerging patterns of 
sound. Both playing and hearing the music function as memory aids, 
taking care of the correct recall of smaller clusters of notes by reflexes 
and letting cognitive processes operate with respect to the clusters of 
notes themselves qua cognitively segregated units within the body of the 
piece. The process of segregation involves the conscious learning of the 
correct sequence of note-clusters (rather than individual notes) of a piece. 
These clusters of notes are recalled through fingersand~-auditory-reflex 
processes and their cognitive segregation and factual recall have the task 
of ensuring that no breakdown occurs when passing from one relatively 
distinct cluster to another. The act of cognitive segregation may follow 
the various parts of classical forms (such as, for example, the sonata or 
rondo form) but the pianist may segregate his own units in the piece and 
- these may be larger, smaller, or simply other than the elements of the 
classical forms. (The fact that it is not the classical elements which are 
decisive for the cognitive segregation process is shown by the observa- 
tion that no one, as far as I know, experiences either more or less dif- 
culty in memorizing a work written according to classical formal rules 
than one with a free form such as a ballade, rhapsody, étude, etc.) The 
cognitive segregation process operates through the apprehension of 
similarities and differences—tonal, figurative, melodic, rhythmic, and 
emotive—between the various passages of a given piece.* I maintain 
that the conceptual segregation and cognitive organization of such pas- 
sages is the real function of factual recall for piano performance; this 
function is adequate to ensure the faultless retention of even long and 
complex works when operating in conjunction with the reflexive forms 
of recall. 

The relevance of the experiment referred to was to show that the 
capacity to memorize a few bars of notes entirely factually is adequate 
to account for the recall of a long and complex piece if the learned facts 
are not individual notes but note-clusters ranging from dozens up to 
hundreds or even thousands of notes: a few bars usually contain at least 

* If an average bar contains 20 notes, factually learning six bars means learning 120 notes. 
Opposed to this relatively high number there are seldom more than a couple of dozen con- 
ceptually segregated units involved in the factual recall of a piece (in fact, I counted 35 such 
units in my factual recall of the unusually long and complex b-tninor Sonata of Liszt) and 
hence I suspect that there are not more than 120 conceptualized units required for the factual 
recall of all pieces composing an average recital programme. 
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as many individual notes as there are cognitively segregated parts in 
even the longest and most complex of works. 


4. VISUAL RECALL OF THE PAGE 
Acquiring a well functioning reflexive and factual recall of a piece 


involves sufficient gazing at the pages of the sheet music to occasion a 
more or less distinct recall of the page itself. When reflexive and factual 
recalls operate the visual recall of the page is also likely to be operative: 
the pianist ‘sees’ the pages while playing the piece and thinking of its 
structure. What he visualizes is, in fact, the approximate distribution of 
the cognitively segregated note-clusters in the printed music. By this he 
lends assurance to his recall of the correct sequence in which the segregated 
passages occur. Such,visual recall is subject to great variation, due partly 
to the frequency with which the sheet music is consulted once the piece 
is learned and partly to individual aptitudes and habits. Under what may 
be described as ‘standard conditions’ of piano performance some visual 
recall is likely to be present, and this fraction serves to reinforce the 
factual recall of the piece. In my own experience such recall is usually, 
but not necessarily, a component of my recollection of a piece. While I 
do not have much difficulty in mentally paging through any of the 
pieces in my repertory regardless of whether I am playing it at the time 
or not (I find that I am able to account for the topography of each page 
of the music without playing it if I close my eyes and concentrate on 
visualizing the notes), I can succeed in entirely eliminating the visual re- 
call without seriously disturbing the recall of the piece when performing 
it. This was made clear to me not long ago in an experiment into which 
I was unwittingly precipitated, and of which I shall give a concise 
account. 

A few weeks before a performance of the Emperor Concerto of 
Beethoven I looked for my music in order to refresh my memory and 
control my interpretation. To my dismay I found that I had misplaced 
my old and familiar edition and that this edition was out of print. Since 
I had not the time to hunt for a stray copy in music shops, I decided to 
use a newer edition. Now although I had not played this work for 
about two years, I retained a vivid visual recollection of the distribution 
of the various parts of the Concerto on the pages of my old edition. But 
the new edition contained an entirely different distribution of the parts. 
I struggled for some time trying to familiarize myself with the topo- 
graphy of this edition, but I only succeeded in inhibiting my recollec- 
tion of the pages of the old one. By the time rehearsals started I could no 
longer recall the old edition and was not yet able to recall the new one. 
I found myself for the first time in my experience completely without 
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any visual image of the sheet music. To reassure myself I devoted 
special attention to my recall of the sequence of the conceptually distin- 
guished parts, hoping to remember them without recourse to the mental 
‘reading’ of the music. Compensation for the lost visual recall by the 
added clarity of the factual recall worked: the performance went off 
without any trouble.? Since then I have purposely switched editions 
for other pieces in order to see what effect the inhibition of the visual 
recall of the pages would have on my memory. I found that factual 
recall tends to become sharper since it remains the sole support of 
one’s conscious attempt to remember the notes; no other result was 
evident. 


4. REFLEX RECALL THROUGH VISUAL ORGANIZATION 


Another vital component of piano performance is the reflexive (i.e. 
entirely spontaneous) visualization of the played combinations of keys 
on the keyboard. This, I believe, is an instance of perceptual organiza- 
tion in the visual field due to strong motivation and associated kines- 
thetic sensations. 

The keyboard presents a uniform appearance to the eye, except for 
the unequal distribution of the black keys, ranged alternately by twos 
and threes. As these unevennesses recur at every octave they serve to 
locate the octaves as visually segregated units on the keyboard. This is 
the case when somebody who is familiar with the principles of the well 
tempered scale on the piano looks at the keys without having one speci- 
fic piece in mind. When the person happens to be a pianist and he con- 
centrates on one particular passage while contemplating the keys, he 
will no longer see merely a succession of octaves but will perceptually 
segregate the keys for which the given passage calls and unify them in a 
quasi-visual pattern. The shape thus realized will be less distinct than 
that of a familiar object (e.g. a pencil lying on the desk amidst other 
objects) but may be about as distinct as the shapes the subjects of con- 
trolled experiments seem to distinguish among the various geometrical 
patterns which experimental psychologists use to test the phenomena of 
visual organization. Just as the subject may ‘see’ various shapes among 
the lines presented for his inspection, so does the pianist ‘see’ the pattern 
formed by the keys on the keyboard which the passage on which he 
concentrates calls for. When he is actually performing the passage not 
only does he visually organize the keys he happens to be playing, but 
also the keys that immediately follow. (I assume that he has learned the 
piece already, i.e. that other recall-processes are operating.) In my ex- 
perience visual organization has a range of anticipation of about 3 to 5 
seconds, counting from the key actually being touched. (This estimate 
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may vary, of course, with the given passage and performer, although I 
do not believe that the variation will be a radical one.) 

But just what are the shapes with which perceptual segregation and 
unification provide the pianist? They are difficult to reproduce on the 
two-dimensional surface of paper since they are three-dimensional, with 
time as the third dimension. Nevertheless to give an idea of them, the 
following can be said. 

Although the keys of the keyboard are ranged in a one-dimensional 
linear order, the black keys are shorter and higher than the white ones. 
When the blacks are played, the wrist is usually in a higher position than 
when playing the whites, and there is a distinct feeling of reaching up- 
wards for them. This kinesthetic correlate introduces the second (spatial) 
dimension which may be crudely represented something like this. The 


C major chord, consisting of all white-key notes, is noted F The 
position s of the fingers (1-3-5) on the keyboard is something like this 
i The visual process segregates then the following keys 








for the C major chord. 

This simple scheme becomes more complex when we consider that 
the kinesthetic correlates further influence the visual organization pro- 
cess. The case is somewhat similar to walking on a sidewalk consisting 
of large blocks of pavement. If a person is conscious of whether he is 
stepping on or in-between the lines, the distribution of the blocks is 
realized in his visual field in function of the steps he is taking, i.e. whether 
they intercept the lines or not. There is a synthesis of visual processes and 
kinesthetic sensations. The result of such syntheses on the piano key- 
board is the realization of shapes corresponding not to the total (objec- 
tive) position of the keys on the keyboard, but to the position of the 
area of the key which the ang will touch. For en a we ae the 








Z | but only the partial surface: We, . The reason is 
that, with the fingering being 1-2-4-5, the physiology of the hand is 
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such that it must touch the keys in the following areas in order com- 
fortably to play the chord: LEL 4 l 
latter shape which will be segregated and functionally realized in visual 


organization. 

Runs and figurations afford complex shapes which include the 
dimension of time and are almost impossible to represent on paper if the 
same note recurs, since when the note appears the second time, while it 
is seen to be located where it was the first time, it is yet ‘seen’ to be 
occurring later. The best I can do is to take the ee Mozartian 


figuration ———- and represent itas W fg. 


elevation of the E is due to the E-key being ail mee a the 
C- and G-keys in the above figuration.) 

Now I do not claim here to have observed an instance of the percep- 
tion of time in the visual field. I merely suggest that the shapes appearing 
before the eyes of the pianist are strongly imbued with a sense of the 
kinesthetic sensations which testify to playing them (the actual playing 
seems physically to realize the shapes) and that consequently the element 
of time required to perform a passage (hence to realize its shape) be- 
comes a component of the organized shape. That we are not dealing 
here with clear-cut visual percepts but with highly complex perceptual 
processes influenced by strong motivations and intimately associated 
with various reflexes should, of course, be evident. The power of anti- 
cipation in such processes arises owing to the association with precise 
reflexes; the case is somewhat similar to that of our walking on the 
pavement and knowing already a few steps in advance whether we shall 
be stepping on or in-between the lines. Just as in walking the lengths of 
our steps have become part of a reflexive knowledge of how far they 
will take us, so in playing our finger-reflex processes tell us where and 
‘when we may expect to touch the keys in a given and familiar passage. 
The visual organization combines these data with the objective visual 
perception of the keys. The latter may be very superficial at times, since 
in fast passages the focus of the eyes changes rapidly while in slow pas- 
sages one may entirely dispense with looking at the keys. In these cases 
the recollection of the appearance of the keys suffices to provide the 
perceptual data for the processes of organization. 


|. Consequently it is this 








6. AESTHETIC RECALL 
The reader may justly complain by now that I have neglected a vital 
factor of the pianist’s memory, namely his knowledge of the pieces.as 
musical works of art. Each work has its own character which is neces- 
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sarily unique, and knowing a work also means knowing its unique 
aesthetic features. These may explain much of the mystery of piano 
performance memory. Let us consider, therefore, the aesthetic factor in 
recall. 

There can be no doubt that any pianist who is more than a mere 
robot at performing knows something of the aesthetic content of the 
pieces he is playing. It is immaterial in this respect whether he knows the 
right or the wrong content, or even whether there is a right and a wrong 
content—what is important is that the performer may be said to have at 
least some inkling of the purely aesthetic, expressive features of the 
work he performs. But in what would his apprehension of this content 
(which may range from a mere inkling to deep artistic insight) consist? 
For the purposes of gur analysis it is sufficient to claim that such appre- 
hension consists of a given, and relatively (although not fully) invariant 
succession of ‘feelings’. These feelings have many distinctive features and 
are subject to various conditioning factors the discussion of which would 
take us far afield from our topic into the realm of pure aesthetics. I shall 
merely say, then, that I believe that these feelings are specifically sui 
generis, but generally emotive rather than rational, and inseparable from 
the (musical, or any other) work of art which gives rise to them.* If the 
reader will content himself with this definition, which can be merely 
stated and not substantiated here, we may say that the apprehension of 
the expressive content of a piano composition entails a sequence of 
feelings which has a one-one correlation to the particular pieces: each 
passage in each piece gives rise to its own variety of feeling as a result of 
the unique aesthetic meaning of each work and of each part of each 
work, 

(The unique complex of successive and interpenetrating feelings of 
each work may be broken down into relatively distinct sets of feelings, 
much as the more formal features of the pieces may be broken down 
into cognitively segregated parts. Correlation between the aesthetic and 
the cognitive units is not necessarily one-one, since the realization of the 
latter may have been determined by features other than their expressive 
contents.) 

I found it impossible to isolate the aesthetic structure of a piece from 
the other components of its recall. It is feasible, of course, to dispense 
with playing or listening to a piece and merely to think of it and even to 
try to ‘feel’ it, but it is impossible to recreate the sequence of its feelings 
without recalling its sound. (While it may be said, for example, that the 
Moonlight Sonata has the feeling of moonlight playing on a window on 
a still night and when actually observing moonlight on a window at 
night one may say that one has the ‘feeling of the Moonlight Sonata’, it is 
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impossible to recreate all the nuances habitually provoked by the modu- 
lations and varying themes of the Sonata without hearing it either 

` actually or at least in imagination.) With the imaginative recall of sound 
as the minimum condition, however, entire pieces may be recollected 
through their aesthetic contents, more precisely through the sequence 
of feelings to which the compositions habitually give rise when per- 
formed. 

This simple experiment shows that pieces may be recalled by virtue 
of the structure of their aesthetic ‘meaning’ even if the recall involves 
their sound as well. When the piece is actually played aesthetic recall 
provides a kind of overall identification of each work and, within that 
overall feeling, also provides for the anticipation of subsidiary passages 
by means of anticipating their one-one correlate particular feelings. 
Aesthetic recall may be rationalized (as it has been in the above experi- 
ment) but it need not be; in fact under standard conditions it is not: the 
pieces are spontaneously ‘felt’ and not rationally “thought out’, and the 
feelings need not even be consciously accounted for. 

Before going any further, let us summarize. Six forms of recall have 
been distinguished: I have termed them finger-reflex, auditory-reflex, 
factual, visual, visual-organization, and aesthetic recall. Could it be that 
finding these forms of recall depends on personal idiosyncrasies? Could 
it be the case that another person may find other processes in addition, or 
fail to find some of these? May there be completely different types of 
piano performance memories? Obviously, I am not in a position to 
answer the last question. All I can point out is that if there be completely 
different forms of performance memories, I have not come across them 
either in other pianists or in pupils. Such a possibility seems to me a re- 
mote one. As to whether there may be additional forms of recall, this 
seems a strong possibility. But since I am not acquainted with them, I 
cannot do more than express the hope that this paper may prompt 
others to offer descriptions of their processes of retention and thus make 
good what may be here an omission. 

The question that may be fully answered is whether all of these pro- 
cesses are necessary to account for the performance memory of the 
competent pianist. Let us re-examine them individually first. Finger 
reflexes can enable one to play through a given piece without other 
forms of recall, but the conditions for this are highly specific. Unless 
they are met, finger-reflex recall is unstable by itself. No pianist is likely 
to get through any piece merely by means of habit-formed finger 
reflexes when anybody is listening: he could not suppress that element 
of concern with consciously knowing the piece which would interfere 
with the smooth functioning of his finger-reflexes. Auditory reflexes 
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account for the pianist’s knowledge of a shorter melody or a distinctive 
profile of sound and of the accompanying harmonies. But piano com- 
positions tend to be longer and more complex than that. Hence they 
could not be recalled by auditory reflexes alone. Factual recall can ensure 
the retention of no more than a few bars of music at a time. Its proper 
use presupposes reflexive processes of recall providing clusters of notes, 
and forming the cognitively unified and retained ‘facts’. Visual recall of 
the printed page is a correlate of factual (as well as of reflexive) recall and 
its acquisition presupposes that of the former. But even if factual recall 
were inhibited and no other recall were operative, a visual recall of the 
page would not be sharp enough to permit the pianist to ‘read’ the notes, 
and hence to get through a given piece—its normal function is merely to 
orient the player inyreference to cognitively segregated and reflexively 
recalled note-clusters. Visual organization is a result of frequent repeti- 
tion. Were finger reflexes—the normal resultants of such repetition— 
inhibited for some reason, visual organization would merely produce 
vague notions of the probable keys to be played next. This would be 
insufficient to permit the performance of entire pieces. Aesthetic recall 
alone can do no more than recall the specific feeling of given passages. 
But actually to play them one would have to ‘compose’ the passages in 
reference to the recollection of their feeling. 

Hence no one component could be operative exclusively for any 
pianist. But this is still not to say that some pianist could not get along 
without using all six of them in conjunction. To consider this problem 
we must remember that frequent repetition is involved in the learning 
of any piano composition and repetition means acquiring the reflexive 
forms of recall spontaneously. In this manner finger, auditory and 
visual-organization reflexes are acquired by each player. The differences 
between them could amount to no more than the extent to which they 
are acquired and hence to their relative importance. Having a factual 
knowledge of a piece, however, is at the discretion of the performer. If 
he wishes to know what he is doing rather than rely purely on his habit- 
formed reflexes, he will make sure of having some degree of factual 
recall. Just how profound and extended this is, is up to him. Aesthetic 
recall is part of the memory processes of the mature artist, for whom 
` distinctive feelings are clear and form integral parts of each piece. 
Finally, the visual recall of the page is a standard resultant of often playing 
the pieces from music during the learning process. Reliance on it seems 
to vary strongly with the individual and it may be eliminated without 
fatal consequences even where it has been strongly ingrained. Hence: 
the three habit-formed reflexive processes seem to me uneliminable 
components of all piano performance memories, while factual recall is a 
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most likely component for all performers but small children. Aesthetic 
recall works only for the artist, and visual recall of the page is poten- 
tially eliminable. Thus the conclusion emerges that the above six com- 
ponents jointly provide a sufficient condition of piano performance 
memory, but no component other than the reflexive-syndrome provides 
its necessary condition. I further believe that artistic performance neces- 
sarily involves all but the visual recall of the page; and the latter com- 
ponent is likely to be operative under standard conditions. 


N 


The purpose of the preceding analyses was to determine the major 
components of piano performance memory. Our.fask is now to inte- 
grate these components into the total syndrome which characterizes 
- piano performance memory under standard conditions. 

Let us define first ‘standard conditions’. I am concerned to investigate 
piano performance memory of the kind exhibited by the mature artist, 
and will therefore consider factual and aesthetic recall to be operative 
and the visual recall of the page as likely to be so. Standard conditions 
for the mature artist will mean roughly those which prevail in the con- 
cert hall: performing on a reasonably good piano equipped with a 
standard keyboard,‘ being in normal physical and psychological condi- 
tion and not being pestered with disturbing percepts such as noises, 
harsh lights, undue movement, etc. (I shall not explicitly consider public 
performance, however, for to do so would mean burdening the already 
complex argument with consideration of psychological vectors intro- 
duced by the presence of the public and by the specific hopes and fears of 
the pianist as regards his performance.) Under these conditions we can 
try to reconstruct the normal functioning of the performance memory 
of the competent artist. 

The pianist seats himself before the keyboard to start his performance. 
He already knows which piece he is going to play, and his factual recall 
directs his eyes towards the keys he will have to hit first. The following 
things enter into his field of awareness at this time. He ‘hears’ the sound 
of the first passages of the piece; he visually segregates the keys to be 
played first; he has a more or less distinct image of the top of the first 
page in the music; he enters into the feeling of the introductory passage, 
and he has a prescience of the kinesthetic sensations occasioned by the 
expectation of playing the first passage. 

He starts to play. Hitting the first keys, he is aware of the sounds he 
produces on the instrument; the kinesthetic sensations of playing, which 
also appear to ‘realize’ the visually organized shapes he has before his 
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eyes; the typical feeling of the passage, now actively conditioned by the 
perception of the sound he actually produces; playing the first of an in- 
variant sequence of cognitively known parts within the piece; following 
the notes on the first page of the music; and being in the midst of a 
dynamic pattern of sensations which is forever changing and constantly 
calling forth the associated correlates. 

This description tells us of the elements of awareness of the performing 
pianist; it does not tell us how these elements function for his recall. To 
appreciate this we must remember that each of the above elements of 
awareness includes associated correlates situated temporally beyond the 
notes played at the time. I have referred to this phenomenon as ‘anti- 
cipation’. Each of the above elements of awareness signifies a component 
of recall, and as such each has an effective range of anticipation. Speci- 
fically, the range of anticipation of finger-reflex recall is the end of the 
run or figuration covered by one encompassing series of movements; 
that of auditory-reflex recall the immediately following sections of the 
profile of sound; visual organization parallels finger-reflex recall and has 
an identical range (it outlines the shapes which the kinesthetic sensations 
produced by finger-movements are felt to realize); aesthetic recall 
covers the sections which conserve one specific dominant feeling with 
the feeling of the following section being divined through associations; 
factual recall encompasses the entire work with each following section 
being presented in the relatively sharpest cognitive focus; finally the 
visual recall of the page follows in the footsteps of factual recall, being 
sharpest in regard to the passages which are being cognitively recalled. 

It is evident that three general groups of recall factors are operative: 
the reflex-recalls, the factual recall and its visual correlate, and the 
aesthetic recall. 

Reflex-recalls provide for short-range recall; they permit the spon- 
taneous performance of clusters of notes. These clusters are the data for 
factual recall, which latter supervises the correct occurrence of the spon- 
taneous elements of the performance in the long-range perspective. 
Aesthetic recall accompanies these processes on a separate plane; it is 
neither reflexive nor cognitive, but primarily emotive. It endows each 
performed section with a dominant mood, which is the instantaneous 
synthesis of the expected feeling associated with the given section 
through past performances, and the feeling to which the critical appre- 
hension of the actual sound of the performed music gives rise. (The two 
. feelings tend to coincide in a thoroughly controlled performance.) 
Since the successive feelings of a piece are unique, and are linked through 
intimate associations, the presence of one feeling (even if it diverges 
slightly from its expected prototype) gives rise to an expectation of the 
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next. Hence the effective range of aesthetic recall varies with the length 
of the dominant feelings of the given piece, but is always situated be- 
tween the short-range enticipation of reflexive recalls and the long-range 
anticipation of factual recall and its visual correlate. 

Piano performance memory appears to draw upon a wide variety of 
sensations. I have dealt here only with those sensations in performance 
which are relevant to recall, but even these include kinesthetic, auditory, 
visual, emotive, and cognitive elements. But one must not be led to 
conclude that the richness of these sensations is necessarily taxing on the 
mind. In a smoothly functioning performance all these sensations 
coalesce into a unitary dynamic pattern which is as natural as walking or 
talking, and which may leave the mind free to concentrate on still 
other things. We are dealing here with a partictilarly successful syn- 
thesis of multiple components, and not with an arbitrary aggregate of 
diverse sensory, cognitive, and emotive processes. 


m 


I have been concerned not to commit the preceding report to any 
pre-established school of psychology or theory of mind, concentrating 
on factual description as far as this has been practicable. Unfortunately 
it has not always been so and not wishing to borrow concepts and hypo- 
theses from any side, I heve been forced to postulate the principles which 
have appeared to me the most adequate ones. This has resulted in a set of 
hypotheses which may be suspected as being ad hoc. I tried to show, 
however, that many of them are applicable to familiar situations as well, 
not being sui generis in regard to piano performance memory. 

I do not think that the decisive features of keyboard memory are sui 
generis. I do think, however, that this type of memory represents a 
highly specific synthesis of multiple components. I assume that this 
synthesis is important enough to be investigated on its own account. 
But I would like to point out my reasons for suspecting that it might 
also be important to investigate this synthesis in the context of any 
effort to understand psychological phenomena in general. 

The modern concert pianist recalls the 88 keys of his instrument’s 
keyboard in over halfa million variations (it would matter little, however, 
if this figure had to be even radically revised.) Assuming that all keys 
occur an even number of times in this body of knowledge, the pianist 
recalls each of the 88 keys in almost 6,000 different contexts. When we 
reduce the probable rate of incidence of the keys of the highest treble 
and lowest bass, the figure has to be enlarged for the remaining keys. 
Consider, then, that the memory I speak of involves not only the reten- 
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tion of the fact that a note occurs following and preceding certain 
others, but that there is also a complex rhythmic and dynamic pattern to 
be remembered (the latter in the variation of the strength with which 
the keys are played). Clearly no theory of recall which does not draw 
on the importance of memory-traces could cope with such knowledge. 
But if we grant the validity of the trace-theory as a working hypothesis, 
we shall have to ask whether, even if repetition could produce and em- 
phasize the traces, these could be strong enough to withstand the con- 
frontation with many thousands of similar traces at each step? This is 
not likely indeed. Hence we shall have to make use of the association- 
theory in addition. By conceiving of the recall of the keys to be played 
as triggered by associations with co-ordinates formed through repeti- 
tion, we could get fyrther. But just how much further? Let us consider 
that the mathematical chances of having sequences of notes recurring 
decrease with the quantity of the notes included in the sequences. But in 
view of the limited number of keys and of the relations between the 
notes they represent (described by laws of harmony) certain fairly 
. populous combinations are likely to occur repeatedly. Dominant 
musical tastes (‘intonations’) make for the repetition of even more 
populous sequences, and within the work of oné composer we may find 
similar modulations, rhythms, dynamic patterns, etc., resulting in the 
recurrence of sizeable chunks of identical sequences. Finally, within the 
same piece important passages not only may chance to, but are supposed 
to return if the form of the piece prescribes it (e.g. the sonata or rondo 
form). Hence we face a numerous set of recurrences consisting of any- 
where from two to a couple of dozen notes, and a decreasingly numerous 
set of recurrences ranging up to several thousand notes. The difficulty 
with the former is their high number; the difficulty with the latter is 
their length. In the former case the associated co-ordinates prompting 
correct recall coincide but insignificantly, but the significant number of 
repetitions of insignificant coincidences increases the chances of error. 
In the latter case the number of times the co-ordinates match is insigni- 
ficant, but the length of time during which they match may inhibit 
one’s distinction between the sets of associations. In other words the 
problem is to explain how the pianist can keep a lot of short identical 
passages distinct on the one hand, and how he can keep a few long 
identical passages distinct on the other. The traditional theory of asso- 
ciation would break down in both cases. In the former event because the 
very numerous associations of the same (short) sequence of notes would 
be mutually inhibitory despite the relatively rich differentiation of the 
co-ordinates; in the latter because the co-ordinates match for such a long 
sequence that recall of the differentiated co-ordinates, occurring before 
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the matching sequence, would be gradually inhibited. The solution to 
the puzzle should be sought, I believe, in a direction which Gestalt 
theory is exploring, namely in the investigation of the importance 
organization plays in recall. The feature which distinguishes each one of 
the half million notes or more that the competent pianist recalls is that it 
belongs to a specific organization and occupies an unique positioz in 
that organization. Organization is not only temporal and spatial on the 
keyboard: it is also auditory, emotive, kinesthetic, visual (in a double 
sense) and cognitive. These organizations do not merely collaborate; 
they become fused into one total super-organization which represents 
the distinctive and. highly individual character of each piece and of each 
part of each piece.’ If any element of this total super-organization 
matches another element of another such organization, this coincidence 
will be adequately offset by the distinctive aspects of the respective 
organizations. The total organization is such that each of its com- 
ponents is associated with every other component and serves to reinforce 
its recall through relatively spontaneous associations. For example, a 
performer who is so nervous before a public performance that he could 
hardly tell you his own name will nevertheless manage to remember the 
complex structure into which he has cognitively broken down the 
pieces once he has started playing them: the rich co-ordinates furnished 
by the diverse aspects of the unitary total organization prompt the cor- 
rect associations at the right time. As long as conditions are standard the 
specific features of the total organization of each piece bring about a 
clear-cut differentiation of each one of the half million notes that make 
up the pianist’s repertory. The functional unity of cognitive, kines- 
thetic, visual, auditory and emotive organization is the remarkable 
feature of such recall; it is one which deserves further investigation. 


IV 


I would like to end by examining some consequences of the preceding 
analyses for musical aesthetics. 

It is often considered that the expressive ‘meaning’ (‘import’ or 
‘symbol’) is what is communicated to the listener in music, and that it 
may be regarded as the criterion of aesthetic appreciation. In view of the 
- above analyses these views have to be supplemented. There are two 
forms of organization transmitted to the listener in an artistic musical 
performance; and there are other criteria of aesthetic appreciation in 
music than meaning. 

Consider first that hearing a musical composition involves a series of 


sounds, and their aesthetic ‘meaning’ (what I have termed feeling). The 
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former is a precondition of the latter, but not vice versa: while it is im- 
possible to get the feeling of a piece of music without hearing its sound, 
it is possible to hear it, and hear it not only as sound but as music, with- 
out undergoing anything in the nature of an aesthetic experience. But 
apprehending sound as music means segregating and.unifying the ele- 
nients of sound, realizing specific unities against the background of 
others. The apprehension of melodies, phrases, rhythmic and dynamic 
sequences, means the organization of sound into music.* Such apprehen- 
sions are possible even if there is no experience of an aesthetic nature, 
owing to any one of several inhibitory factors (such as intrinsic or condi- 
tional insensitiveness, or inexpressive performance). On the other hand 
musical meaning cannot be communicated otherwise than by means of 
the communication of musically organized sound. Hence the organiza- 
tion of sound is a communicated factor of musical performance, distinct 
from its aesthetic factor and a precondition of the latter. 

Musically organized sound and inherent aesthetic meaning are trans- 
mitted to the listener under favourable conditions and make for the 
aesthetic appreciation of music. They are not the only things that may 
make for the aesthetic appreciation of music, however. A live piano 
performance, for example, comprises other organizations as well. But 
the reflexive syndrome on the one hand, and the factual recall and its 
visual correlate on the other, are not transmissible to the listener (ex- 
cept perhaps by a vague kind of empathy). Yet they very definitely 
contribute to the performer’s own aesthetic appreciation of music. He 
experiences a dynamic synthesis of multiple, organized components, 
none of which can be abstracted from the totality if already forming a 
part of it. The kinesthetic sensations realizing the anticipated organiza- 
tion of sound and feeling are particularly satisfying in a well controlled 
performance, and so is the accurate fulfilment of the anticipated se- 
quence of factually cognized and perhaps also visually represented parts 
of the piece. These uncommunicated elements of a performance are 
integral parts of music’s aesthetic appreciation by the player. His appre- 
ciation is made up by more elements than the apprehension of inherent 
meaning in musically organized sound, and for this reason the latter 
cannot be construed as the sole criterion of aesthetic appreciation. 

The fact that these elements are not communicated does not mean 
that they are exclusive to pianists. Every performer of music knows 
them, albeit with modifications of the kinesthetic element according to 
the movements involved in performance. Hence every musician, and 
not only every pianist, has a more complex (one would be tempted to 
say, richer) appreciation of music than any listener has. But of course the 
intensity of the appreciation is not determined by this complexity. 
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There are no ‘merely technical’ elements in an artistic musical perfor- 
mance. Even elements fulfilling instrumental tasks contribute aesthetic 
value, as organic components of the peculiarly rich synthesis which is 


the expérience vécue of the performer. 


NOTES 


1 Based on the calculation of an average of 
20 notes per bar, 30 bars per page, and 
roo pages per recital programme. This 
seems to me to be a judicious estimate of 
average length, even if the figure would 
have to be halved for programmes in 
which slow passages predominated and 
doubled for particularly brilliant pro- 
grammes. 

* The concert took place in Florence at 
the Palazzo Pitti, on July 2, 1964, with 
Carlo Zecchi conducting. 

8 This appraisal agrees both with Professor 
Reid’s definition of the expressive con- 
tent of art as its sui generis, inseparable 
and self-contained system of meaning 
(cf. Louis Arnaud Reid ‘Susanne, Langer 
and Beyond’, The British Journal of 
Aesthetics, 1965/4, pp. 357-367), and 
with Professor Meyer’s thesis according 
to which meaning in music is inherently 
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emotive (cf. Leonard B. Meyer, Emo- 
tion and Meaning in Music, 1950). 


“The importance of standard keyboard 


was underscored a few years ago when 
one firm of piano manufacturers 
(Bésendorfer, Vienna), who have added 
four extra keys in the bass register of 
their concert grands, were forced to 
provide a removable wooden cover 
dissimulating these keys in order to 
prevent pianists from being acutely dis- 
turbed by what is after all no more than 
a slightly unusual conformation of per- 
cepts in their peripheral vision. 


6 Professor Kohler suggests that such 


organizations give rise to “Ehrenfels- 
qualities’ (i.e. qualities arising from the 
perception of a set of sensory compo- 
nents as a unified whole) in the experi- 
ence of music. Wolfgang Köhler, 
Gestalt Psychology (1959), p. 140. 


BOOKS, PEOPLE AND AFFAIRS 


THE AESTHETICS OF LUIGI PAREYSON? 


Hugh T. Bredin 


Ip Tms article were to be written for an Italian public, an adequate 
title would be The Aesthetics of Formativity. Such is the fame of Professor 
Pareyson’s theory of art in his own country, ever since the publication 
in 1954 of Estetica: Teoria della formativicd®, that the concept of formati- 
vity’ is automatically associated with his name. I am assuming in this 
article that comparatively few English-speaking readers are familiar with 
his aesthetics. It will therefore be introductory and general rather than 
critical and specific. 

British philosophers tend to overlook what is going on in Italy. Why 
this should be so I have no idea, though perhaps it has something to do 
with an anti-Crocean bias. The first thing, however, that one should 
realize about contemporary Italian philosophy is that Croce is gone. Not 
only is Croce gone, but Crocean ideas are gone together with the brand 
of Absolute Idealism of which Croce even in his heyday was only one 
exponent. This is not to say that there are no Idealistic philosophers left 
in Italy. There are, especially among the older generation. But they are 
not Croceans. And though they may have received their early training 
in the days when Croce ruled the roost, in most cases they never were. I 
have in mind such names as Spirito, Carlini and Battaglia. But these men 
are the old guard. They are formidable dialecticians, they still say many 
valuable things, but they are no longer in the main stream. 

The main stream in this case is also the main stream of Continental 
Europe—that is, the twin currents of Existentialism and Phenomenology. 
Italy has discovered them only recently, and now it disports itself in 
their invigorating waters with an exuberance one well may envy. In 


Abbagnano and Paci it has turned out philosophical thinkers to rank 
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with the great names of Heidegger, Jaspers, Sartre and Merleau-Ponty. 
And in Pareyson it has come up with the first Phenomenological- 
Existentialist aesthetician in Europe. Even if this chronological priority 
were his only merit, it would be considerable. 

It is not, however, his only merit. He is also an aesthetician of the first 
rank, and it is our loss that he has not yet been translated into English. I 
I should like, therefore, to elucidate first of all the nature of his contri- 
bution to aesthetics in general terms—to relate it, that is, to other types 
of aesthetic theory—and then go on to examine some of its more salient 
aspects. His approach to the problems of art is different from the usual 
‘Anglo-Saxon’ approach. The latter normally deals with isolated prob- 
lems. It might deal, for example, with the problem of time in the arts, or 
with the subject of artistic material, or aestheti¢- perception, or ‘the 
meaning of the terms used in art criticism. It is an approach which 
philosophers of an earlier day would have dismissed as being ‘merely 
empirical’, but whose value is well summed up by Susanne Langer when 
she says: “A philosophical theory is not called upon to furnish “irre- 
futable proofs”, but concepts that give rise to insight and discovery. One 
can sometimes prove the consistency of concepts, and inconsistency can 
always be logically demonstrated; but one cannot prove the excellence 
of a concept, even if it be logically impeccable, except pragmatically, by 
operating with it successfully.’® The key-word is in italics, and cannot 
but evoke approval. Even the most hard-bitten linguistic philosopher 
cannot deny (not after Wittgenstein) that what he examines is not words, 
but concepts—with all the bedevilling mazes into which that leads him. 
A moment’s contemplation will make one realize that most of the books 
and articles on aesthetics with which we are familiar do, in fact, spend 
most of their time trying to formulate or to refine concepts which will 
enable one to describe (in a logically consistent way?) the phenomena of 
art. 

The phenomena to be observed in the field of art are wide-ranging. 
They are not confined merely to those phenomena which are directly 
perceptible, such as the material and tools of art. They are not confined 
merely to the works of art themselves. There are also what one might 
call the indirectly perceptible phenomena—aesthetic perception, the 
judgment and interpretation of works of art, and the psychology of the 
artist. It is these latter, the indirectly observable phenomena, with which 
Professor Pareyson is concerned. 

His approach to these phenomena, however, is not one with which all 
Anglo-American philosophers are familiar. The Anglo-American ap- 
proach tends to call on the assistance of the techniques and findings of 
other disciplines. Psychology is called upon to elucidate the processes of 
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aesthetic perception, and that this is enormously illuminating is demon- 
strated by such works as E. H. Gombrich’s masterly Art and Illusion. The 
logico-mathematical techniques of linguistic analysis are commonly 
used for the study of aesthetic judgment and criticism, and this again can 
be most rewarding. (The psychology of the artist is something, unfor- 
tunately, that aestheticians tend to shy away from.) Such approaches are 
valuable, but they are not the only approaches. There is also—and this is 
what concerns us here—the approach of the Phenomenological- 
Existentialist philosopher. 

The Phenomenological method, the method whereby one analyses 
experience in order to grasp the nature of the things one experiences, 
scarcely needs any justification from me. It is by now so widespread that 
its value cannot be genied. It is particularly suitable for the inquiries of 
Existentialist philosophers, though a ‘pure’ Existentialist differs from a 
‘pure’ Phenomenologist in that the latter is interested in the phenomena 
whereas the Existentialist is interested in the man who confronts the 
phenomena. I cannot, however, think ofa ‘pure’ example of either. And 
indeed to concentrate either on the things experienced or on the man 
experiencing would be somewhat artificial from the philosophical point 
of view. Certainly, Pareyson examines neither man alone nor art alone 
but man confronting art, and ‘confronting’ here can mean either ‘creating’ 
or ‘appreciating’. He does not ask: “What kind of thing is art?’ Instead 
he asks: “What kind of activities are artistic activities? For him, one 
might say, man is an artistic animal. 

If one were to employ Susanne Langer’s terminology, the funda- 
mental question of all Existentialists might be put like this: “What are 
the concepts which will enable me to describe the ways in which a 
human being goes about the business of existing?’ A number of famous 
concepts have arisen in the attempt to answer this question—Sartre’s 
‘nothingness’, Heidegger’s “being-in-the-world’, Kierkegaard’s ‘leap’. 
Pareyson, the aesthetician, has come up with yet another, the concept of 
formativity. 

Briefly, this concept might be explained as follows. One of the obser- 
vable characteristics of man’s mode of existence in his environment is 
that he forms things. When he walks along the streets he forms his 
muscles and thus his movements in a certain way. When he thinks he 
forms his thoughts. When he speaks he forms words and sentences. 
When he meets other people he forms his behaviour. And when he 
paints a picture—hbe forms a work of art. Man produces forms all the 
time, in all his actions, his thoughts, his whole behaviour. This is how he 
exists. To say that men produce forms is to state a basic existential truth. 

Furthermore this producing of forms is not an imitative activity. 
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When a man forms something he does not do so by reproducing a learnt 
technique—or, if he does, then such an activity is not characteristic of 
his nature as a man. He is not, in the natural course of affairs, an auto- 
maton. He is self-propelled, so to speak. So that when he produces a 
form of whatever kind there has in fact been no precedent for the form- 
ing. No one has taught him how to produce this particular form in these 
particular circumstances. His own gumption (Pareyson calls it ‘initiative’) 
tells him what to do. In other words when a man produces a form he not 
only performs the operations that result in the appearance of the form 
but also, and simultaneously, thinks out for himself what those opera- 
tions ought to be if such and such a form is to be produced. And the 
ability to perform this complex and composite type of activity is what 
Pareyson terms “formativity’: un tal ‘fare’ che, .mentre fa, inventa il 
‘modo di fare’, a ‘making’ of such a kind that, while one makes, one in- 
vents the “way of making.” 

This is the concept of formativity in its initial form. Pareyson then 
refines it in order to make it relevant to art. Formativity, as such, is 
characteristic of man in all his activities of whatever kind. But when he 
becomes an artist, when he produces the kind of forms known to us as 
works of art, a new note is introduced. Now it becomes ‘pure formati- 
vity’. This means that the forming is not done for the sake of something 
else, but is done simply for its own sake. No longer do we form the 
stresses and strains of our muscles in order to walk from the chair to the 
door. No longer do we form words and sentences in order to converse, 
or our conversation in order to be polite. Instead, the ballet-dancer forms 
his movements for the sake of those movements; the writer shapes lan- 
guage for the sake of the shaped language. 

It would be easy to dismiss such a basis for an aesthetics as an ordinary 
Formalist theory of art. Up to a point this is true. But even if this were 
all that could be said about it, such a theory might not be a bad correc- 
tive for the undue stress that Expressionist theories of art tend nowadays 
to receive. Expressionist theories of art are not necessarily wrong, of 
course. But one may wonder whether the emphasis given to the expres- 
sive aspect of art may not be overdone sometimes. Such an exclusive 
emphasis may be valuable. It has led, for example, to the useful concept 
of the artistic symbol. But no Expressionist theory can avoid the original 
stumbling-block of the original Expressionist, who was Croce. The 
stumbling-block is the fact that the term “expression’ associates itself 
indefatigably with the preposition ‘of’, and the questions one wishes to 
ask are these: ‘If a work of art is an expression of something (and it is 
irrelevant here how ‘expression’ is understood), then is it true to say 
that this ‘something’ pre-exists the work of art? And if it does pre-exist 
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the work of art, is there not something slightly arbitrary about art? 
Could the same ‘something’ be expressed by a poem, a painting, anda 
sonata with equal lucidity? Is the material important at all, in fact? And 
as regards criticism, is there not a danger that an Expressionist theory 
will stress the faithfulness of the work to what it expresses, or else the 
nature of the thing expressed, to the detriment of its formal perfection 
and beauty?’ I would not like to deny that art is expressive. It is. But I 
would question whether to say that it is expressive is to-say everything, 
or even to say the most important thing. Pareyson’s theory, however, 
is more than a useful reminder that art has a formal aspect. It does more 
than counterbalance one over-emphasis by another. I believe that it is a 
theory which accounts for the fact that art is both formal and expressive. 

The kernel of his argument is contained in the following sentence: ‘In 
artistic activity expressing and making, saying and producing, are one 
and the same. The artist’s only way of expressing is producing; he 
speaks only in making.” As we shall see, this is not quite the whole of it, 
but it will do for the moment. In essence he is saying that artistic expres- 
sion is a special type of expression. It is not the same as a sneeze that 
expresses a cold; it is not the same as a caress that expresses love; it is not 
the same as a sentence that expresses a threat. Instead, it is the type of 
expression that we speak of when we say that furniture expresses the 
craftsman, that a Church expresses the architect, that Guernica expresses 
Picasso. In short artistic expression is the expression of himself by an 
artist that occurs when he takes a material and shapes it into a form. To 
say that an artist expresses himself in a work of art is, for Pareyson, to 
state the obvious. Of course he expresses himself. But the way in which 
he expresses himself is that he makes physical forms for the sheer 
pleasure of doing so. This is, in itself, expression. 

The final form of the argument should now be growing clear. Parey- 
son establishes, in fact, a priority of forming over expression. To make 
art is in the first place the forming of a physical material, and thus it is also 
an expression of the artist’s personality. 

I believe that this theory is correct. Or, at the very least, that it is a 
useful and illuminating way of regarding the phenomena of art. Agree- 
ment with it ultimately depends, of course, on whether one is willing to 
accept the concept of formativity, and Pareyson’s belief that formativity 
is a fundamental characteristic of man’s mode of existence. Ultimately, 
that is, one must be prepared to accept his ontology of the human being. 
Nevertheless, even if one does acceptthe theory as it has been expounded 
so far, there is still another important question to be dealt with. The 
question is this: ‘If it is true to say that artistic expression is of this 
special type, if it is a type of expression which is inevitably entailed in the 
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production of a physical form for its own sake, then what, precisely, can 
a work of art be said to express?” The easy answer to this is that a work 
of art expresses the artist. It is quite a valid answer, but it does not deal 
directly with the real puzzle—how feelings get into art, why the artist 
creates fictions, why he depicts aspects of reality, and so on. If producing 
a work of art is primarily formative, then should not all painting be 
arabesque, or abstract? How can architecture be utilitarian? How can 
there be programme music? How can poetry fit into the picture? 

There are two ways of resolving this puzzle. One is Pareyson’s way, 
and the other is a way which depends on Expressionist presuppositions. 
I will first of all give a brief account of the latter, the Expressionist 
solution, in order to highlight Pareyson’s doctrine, which will be dealt 
with afterwards. 7 

Philosophical puzzles can best be dealt with by formulating them in a 
manageable way. The Expressionist might formulate the puzzle that 
confronts us here in terms like these: There are three aspects of a work 
of art. There is, firstly, the physical object or presence that we call the 
work of art. Secondly, there is the artist—who, according to Pareyson, 
is the same as what is expressed. Thirdly, there is the significance of the 
work of art, that is the fictional world, feelings, representations, etc., 
which are present in it. It could thus be said that a work of art is an 
‘expression’ in two different senses. It is an expression of the artist; and 
it is also an expression of the significance. And the puzzle is the problem 
of what might be the relationship between the artist who creates the 
work, and the significance which is present in the work. The Expres- 
sionist resolution of the problem is to establish a priority of one of the 
senses of ‘expression’ over the other. It is that a work of art primarily 
expresses the significance. But since this significance is bestowed upon it 
by the artist it is in addition, and secondarily, an expression of the artist. 
Ode to a Nightingale does not, in the first place, express Keats. Instead it 
expresses Keats’s vision of the nightingale and its song and the feelings he 
has about them. It does not express Keats because he wrote it; rather it 
expresses Keats because it expresses the feelings and the vision that be- 
longed to him before they belonged to the poem. A work of art, there- 
fore, expresses the artist only in a specialized sense. It expresses him be- 
cause it expresses a significance that he has given it. It expresses a part of 
the artist. 

This is not only a resolution of our puzzle, but also a statement of 
what I believe to be the fundamental position of all Expressionist 
aesthetics. Historically, the Expressionist theories are so called because 
they hold that works of art express the artist. But what this has really 
meant, historically, is that they contain the artist’s feelings or contain the 
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artist’s vision. Expressionist aesthetics have never really talked about 
expression at all, but about content. This is why I believe that Pareyson’s 
doctrine, even while it establishes the priority of the formative over the 
expressive in art, is also the first really valid Expressionist theory of art. 
For the first time he gives to the word ‘expression’ a concrete meaning— 
namely, that when a person takes some kind of material and shapes it 
into a form then that form, in virtue of the fact that it has been formed 
by that person, may be said to express him. 

We are still concerned for the moment, however, with solving the 
puzzle of the presence in art of feelings and representations and fictional 
worlds. The Expressionist solution is unsatisfactory because it is just an 

ordinary Expressionist aesthetics and faces the difficulties outlined earlier 
on. Specificially, it faces the difficulty as to whether, seeing that the con- 
tent of the work precedes in some fashion its incorporation in the work, 
the material is of any importance at all. In fact it is precisely the dubious 
role assigned to the material of art by traditional Expressionist theories 
that makes one feel dubious about them. Pareyson’s aesthetics is distin- 
guished, on the other hand, by the absolutely vital role he gives to the 
material. And, as we shall see in a moment, it is the meaning he gives to 
the term ‘material’ which solves the puzzle for us. His theory is really 
very simple, and can be represented quite easily by a diagram: 


expresses forms 
FORM ————_—> ARTIST -~--————_—> MATERIAL 
(work of (fictional world, 
art) feelings, etc.) 


It would be even more apposite if it were in the form ofa circle, because 
when the artist (in the centre) forms the material (on the right) he 
produces the form (on the left) which we call a work of art. And it is 
this form that expresses the artist. Obviously the solution to the puzzle 
is built into this theory of art because, as is indicated in the diagram, the 
‘material’ includes the feelings and representations whose presence in art 
we are trying to explain. 

It might be objected here that to interpret ‘material’ in this way is to 
bend the meaning of the term. But if such an objection is made, it is the 
objection of an Expressionist and not of an impartial observer. For the 
Expressionist the material of art is a physical medium, by which the 
artist expresses his feelings. The material in itself, he holds, is brute 
matter. It is an instrument or tool which the artist uses for artistic ends, 
and his shaping of it is only an artistic activity because the ends are 
artistic ends. And the ends are artistic because they are the symbolizing 
of his own feelings and imagings. Here, again, we run up against the 
downgrading of material and the upgrading of the ‘something’ that 
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pre-exists the work. Again the difficulty arises: “Can music and poetry 
and architecture and painting all express exactly the same images and 
feelings? Is the artistic material irrelevant? Was Croce right in saying 
that the really artistic part of artistic creation is mental, and that the 
shaping of the material is only an externalization of a pre-existing 
“mental” work of art?’ No one, I think, would adhere to such a position 
as Croce’s nowadays. Yet it is precisely this position which all Expres- 
sionist aesthetics are forced into if they are taken to their logical con- 
clusions. Ultimately the error is based on a metaphysical postulate, as are 
all philosophical positions of whatever kind. The metaphysics of the 
Expressionist aesthetician is an age-old one, the metaphysics of the 
visible and the invisible in art—the visible entity and the invisible signi- 
ficance, the visible beauty and the invisible meanigg. Even the concept 
of the artistic symbol cannot free itself from this metaphysics. 

Ultimately, too, it is in an attempt to overcome this dichotomy of the 
visible and the invisible that Pareyson interprets ‘material’ in the way he 
does. I do not think he bends the meaning of the term, if it is explained 
simply as ‘that from which art is made’. He does not deny that the 
artistic material is physical—indeed he goes to some trouble to assert 
that it must be physical, and that we could not make works of art out of, 
say, our behaviour, understood in the moral sense. Pareyson is no 
aesthete. But he maintains also that such things as traditions, techniques, 
meanings, metres, and so on, are themselves sensible, material things. 
They inhere in the physical matter before the artist adopts it. In other 
words the material is already formed, and when the artist adopts it he 
adopts, necessarily, its potentialities, its inherent possibilities for becom- 
ing works of art. Such potentialities are not immediately reducible to 
physical matter, Pareyson says, but they are nevertheless ‘so inextricably 
connected that they cannot be thought of independently from it. Con- 
versely, the physical material of an art is always configured already in 
such a way as to include or evoke a series of human significances and 
artistic values." He holds, then, that the meaning of a word is not an 
invisible aspect of the word, but is just as physical and perceptible as the 
word is physical and perceptible; that what is represented in a Pietà is 
just as tangible and massive as the marble is tangible and massive; that 
the religiosity of a Gothic cathedral is just as material as the buttresses 
and spires and gargoyles. The material of art is not merely a physical 
medium. It is a physical material which is endowed with an infinite 
number of potentialities for becoming works of art. 

Of course this doctrine should not be conscrued wrongly. It is not the 
naive theory that works of art are lying concealed in the material until 
someone come along who is perceptive enough to spot them. The idea 
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of ‘potentialities’ is considerably more subtle than this. A potentiality, 
where art is concerned, is not seen to have existed until after it has been 
realized. How would we have known that there was a potential Hamlet 
in the English language before Shakespeare wrote it? Without the 
person, without the artist, who in seeing the potentialities actually 
creates those potentialities, there is no art. The material is his material; it 
is artistic because he is an artist using it to make art. What Pareyson calls 
the material of art does not pre-exist the art, but comes into being only 
when an artist actually adopts it as such: “The material of art is born at 
the point when the artist casts his gaze on this immense reality in move- 
ment |i.e. the pre-existing material], and in doing so endows it with 
formative possibilities and impresses upon it an artistic destination.” 

The important poist here, however, is that the material of art is more 
than a physical medium. Everything, of whatever kind, that is observ- 
able in a work of art, in whatever way, is the material from which it has 
been made. This includes feeling, character, image, plot, movement and 
so on. I do not think it unreasonable to hold that these kinds of things 
are physical, sensible phenomena—at least when we talk about them in 
the context of art. There can be such a thing as a purely mental image, 
in a dream for example. But a poet’s material is not purely mental 
images; it is words and phrases and the images, ideas and relationships 
that the words and phrases evoke. On the other hand it is not quite true 
to say that the words and phrases, each accompanied by its image, are 
just waiting around for an artist to fit them together like a jigsaw- 
puzzle. Rather it is in the very fitting together that the words and 
phrases and the images become what they are. The artistic forming of 
the material constitutes it as artistic material. It is that from which the 
artist makes his art only when he is making art from it. 

If this idea of ‘material’ is accepted, it follows that to say that an 
artist ‘forms the material’ is a quite adequate description of the artistic 
process. Furthermore it gives to the idea that an artist ‘expresses himself 
in his work’ a concrete meaning—namely that when we regard a work 
we are able to see the ‘way of forming’ of the particular artist in ques- 
tion, and thus to ‘know’ the personality whose way of forming we are 
scrutinizing. Ultimately it is a person who is responsible for a work of 
art, a person with his own particular vision and skill, ethics and Weltan- 
schauung. But this personality is revealed to us, the spectators, in the 
forming of the art. The personality forms, but we can only see it in the 
forms it has produced. His art ‘expresses’ the artist. It reveals him, mani- 
fests him, shows him forth. 

By now the basic theses of Pareyson’s theory of art have been set 
forth. Its conclusions are not so very far away from those of some doc- 
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trines which have appeared elsewhere in recent years, especially doc- 
trines which centre around the idea of the artistic symbol. But Pareyson 
in unique, I believe, in that he founds his discussion of art on a philo- 
sophy of man—specifically, on an observation about man’s existential 
structure. It would be possible, of course, to attack this observation, to 
deny that formativity is a fundamental note of man’s mode of existence. 
It could be said, for example, that expressiveness is even more funda- 
mental than formativity. To this Pareyson would reply that “expressive- 
ness’ is too fundamental, that to say man is expressive is as nonspecific as 
to say that he exists. He would say that everything done by man is 
expressive, and that to look upon formativity as a mode of expression is 
nothing else than to look upon it as a mode of existence. 

If the concept of formativity were generally accepted, it would result 
in a subtle but decisive change in our studies of artistic symbols. It would 
mean that they were no longer looked upon as expressive phenomena, 
not in a primary sense anyway. I believe that this would be correct, that 
symbols—which are, of course, forms—are not constructed in order to 
express something. Instead they are constructed because the construction 
of forms is one of our basic modes of existence, because we cannot do 
otherwise, because that is how we are alive and human. How else can 
one explain abstract painting and sculpture and ballet, and the non- 
functional in architecture? Above all, how else are we to explain music? 
In speaking of formativity Pareyson has struck a rich vein of truth. 

This article would be exceedingly long if I were to try to give an 
account of all he has written on aesthetics. It should be stressed that 
though I have summarized here his basic tenets, I have in a sense barely 
scratched the surface of the wealth of material in his books.§ He has 
written on translations and adaptations, the history of art, art and bio- 
graphy, the unity and distinction of the arts, criticism, interpretation 
and judgment, the law of art, aesthetics and poetics, the teaching of art, 
poetry and philosophy, art and morality, and so on and so forth. But his 
main contribution is his emphasis on the formal aspect of art. No 
aesthetics can be adequate which leaves this out of account. Also, while 
he gives a primacy to the formal aspect of art he usually manages to 
avoid overemphasis of it. Most philosophical errors are due to over- 
emphasis, but getting one’s priorities right is not overemphasis. Parey- 
son, it seems to me, has got his priorities right. 
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Truth and Art. By ALBERT HOFSTADTER. 
Columbia University Press. 1965. pp. 
Ix + 227. 458, 


PROFESSOR HOPSTADTER has written an im- 
portant book, in some parts very lucid, in 
others obscure in the extreme. The obscure 
parts have an abstractness difficult to fol- 
low, and this is made more so by entangle- 
ment with Hegelian metaphysics almost 
impossible to expound fairly in a review. 
Nevertheless although writing about it is 
one of the most baffling things I have ever 
done, I believe the book to be well worth 
reading. I shall deal only with the parts 
bearing on art. (There is an account, over- 
simplified I think, of beacty in nature.) 
The book begins by criticizing three 
views to which the authoz is opposed—art 
as the expression of subjectivity, as the joint 
revelation of self and world, and as lin- 
guistics. The ‘expression. of subjectivity’ 
represents a trend in common between 
such philosophers as Neitzsche, Croce, 
Dilthey, Cassirer, Maritain, Whitehead, 
Dewey, Heidegger, Carritt, Collingwood, 
Langer,’ though it takes very different 
forms. Hofstadter is against the subjectivis- 
ing of art and in particular against the view 
that art is the expression of feeling; his 
first chapter contains acute comments, 
particularly on Croce, Cassirer and Langer. 
The second, ‘joint revelation’, theory of 
art is present in Hegel and Schelling and 
more recently in Maritain. In this theory 
we overcome a merely subjective or a 


merely objective view ‘by developing the 
idea of the con3tant joint presence of sub- 
jecttvity and objecuvity in art, allowing 
these factors to vary in their degree of revela- 
tion in the work. . . .’(24) But this too suf- 
fers from a radical defect of the expression 
theory, namely that the ‘revelation’ is not 
strictly in the work itself but is of some- 
thing beyond it—self, thing, mystery, 
spirit. The work is a password which, 
permitting the self to go beyond itself, also 
leads the self back to itself as self. As in the 
expression theory, the work is an utter- 
ance; it ‘outers and inners’, and an inner 
which already exists. There is not suffi- 
cient place for the creativeness of art. 
Chapter 3 is entirely an exposition and 
criticism of Croce, with his muddled 
identification of the aesthetic with the | 
artistic and consequent failure to recognize 
the importance of the material medium. 
From there on the book is constructive, 
dealing successively with language in 
general, truth of statements, truth of 
‘things’, what he calls ‘truth of spirit’, and 
truth of art. 

As Hofstadter rejects ‘expression’ as the 
key to aesthetics, so also he rejects expres- 
sion as the key to language in general. The 
expression theory sees language as a thing 
involving (1) an external form, (2) a re- 
presentable content or understandable 
meaning and (3) a process or relationship 
in which the meaning content is expressed 
in or into the outer sounds. But here one is 
outside, not in, or with, the sentence. In 
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order to undertand language in its actual 
being, we must enter into the act of-lan- 
guage, speaking and hearing simul- 
taneously. Once there we are no longer 
confronted with an external form behind or 
in which there occurs a content; we are in 
a different world altogether. If, for instance, 
we hear a cry of pain, a polite greeting, a 
statement, we do not hear neutral sounds 
plus meaning; we hear the sounds belong- 
ing to language, the sound that is a saying 
or a speaking. It has the concrete character 
which belongs to an utterance, by one 
who can both experience pain, etc., and 
utter a cry of it. There are no inferences 
any more than when hooking down a 
corridor we ‘infer’ the third dimension 
from a flat image. We just ‘hear a man 
grieving over his loss’. 

We now come to the central thesis, 
based upon a distinction of three modes of 
truth. They are: (1) truth of statements, (2) 
truth of things, and (3) what he calls “truth 
of spirit’. Truth (1) need not detain us, 
though there is a penetrating account of it. 
It is the conformity of thought to things. 
Truth (2) is the opposite of this, the ade- 
quation of things to thought or ideas. The 
truth of things is the agreement of a 
thing’s existence with an idea of concept. 
A simple example would be a park bench. 
We have an idea of a bench made for a 
human purpose. A bench is made accord- 
ingly and, if properly made, is ‘true’ to the 
idea. 


Truth of things has its limitations, be- 
cause the idea to which the thing conforms 
is arbitrary. If we take the example of a 
human action as a ‘thing’ capable of truth 
and falsity, the end or rule to which it 
conforms is itself open to question. How 
shall one spend the afternoon? In enjoy- 
ment? Pethaps. But is the enjoyment a 
right one? We are forced to recognize that 
an adequate reply to the question of the 
moral rightness of the idea to which our 
action is to conform cannot itself be ans- 
wered within terms of the practical life, 
dominated by our wants. Practical life 


cannot be its own moral foundation. If we 
follow Kant, as Hofstadter does, we have 
to say that our practical life, to be moral, 
requires free acceptance of the rule of 
transcendent moral law, the categorical 
imperative. 

Here we approach truth (3). And here I 
approach my central difficulty in writing 
this review. Truth (3), ‘truth of spirit’, is 
intrinsically related to truth of art, and so 
ought to be summarized. Yet it is impos- 
sible to do this shortly and fairly, for 
reasons mentioned. One has to read the 
book to understand its full implications. I 
shall therefore have to make a very free 
reconstruction which makes some sense to 
me and I hope to the reader. I trust it is not 
unfair to the author; but I see no alter- 
native. 

The ‘truth’ (3) ofa moral action is a kind 
of synthesis of truths (1) and (2). It shares in 
(2) in that the ‘thing’, our action, conforms 
to a concept. But the ‘concept’ is not one 
which we ourselves can arbitrarily make 
(like conceiving of a bench which we want 
to have), but is a transcendent imperative 
and in this respect (and in this only) has 
something in common with truth (x) of 
statements. These conform to facts which, 
as independent, transcend the statements. 
Moral law is of course not a ‘fact’ in the 
same sense as a picture hanging on the wall 
is a fact. But, as transcendent and impera- 
tive, it gives, if we obey it freely, an order 
to human living which the human mind 
does not arbitrarily invent. In freely ac- 
cepting and obeying this ‘order’, in living 
according to rational moral law, the 
human moral ‘spirit’? achieves a truth 
(truth (3)) of its own nature, truth of 
‘spirit’. 

Supposing, for the purposes of argu- 
ment, we accept this. It has a bearing on 
the truth of art. There is no ‘categorical 
imperative’ of art in the sense in which (if 
we follow Kant) willed obedience to the 
formula of an umperative will make our 
acts right. No work of art is ever ‘good’ or 


‘true’ because it conforms to some stat- 
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able general rule like a categorical impera- 
tive. On the other hand a work of art is, in 
its own unique incomparable way, under 
‘law’ in some sense: it is not a mere arbi- 
trary construction. Anything will not do. 
The perfect sonnet, fugue, Rembrandt 
masterpiece, is embodiment of order as 
perhaps nothing else is. It is like nothing 
else, too, in that this order is the unique 
order of a unique individual. Its order is 
its own order. It is not, as has been said, an 
order which can be prescribed beforehand, 
or stated afterwards or even at all. It can- 
not be stated because it is an artistic em- 
bodiment of order. No general formulation 
of it would fit and 1f per impossibile it did, 
the work would be superfluous. Even the 
artist himself does nct know what this 
order is until the work is made, for it is 
embodied, concrete, and made with a 
discipline which is as ight as anything in 
the world. In the fulfilment in the work of 
its own order, in the work's adequacy to 
its own standard, lies the truth of art. It is 
contrasted with truth (1) in that it is not 
conformity to anything else. It is con- 
trasted with truth (2) in that the ‘concept’ 
to which it conforms is not external or 
arbitrary; its ‘concept’ is not abstract but 
concretely embodied. This 1s admittedly a 
difficult and queer notion, for 1f one ordi- 
narily speaks of anything conforming to a 
standard one thinks of the standard as being 
distinct from the thing, whereas here, at 
any rate in perfect work, the standard and 
the work itself seem to be identical. ‘Con- 
forms to its own standard’ sounds tauto- 
logical. That it is not sc, and that there is at 
least a conceptual distinction between the 
work and its standard, is perhaps more 
easily seen if we think of a work which is 
Jess than perfect. ‘Less than perfect’ does 
not mean inadequate to some external 
standard, but to the standard which the 
artist himself, by whar he has so far 
achieved, shows us. The standard to which 
he attains, or from which he falls short, is 
internal to the work. 

This truth of art comes under the head- 


ing ‘truth of spirit’. Admitting that there 
are many unanswered questions here, this 
may be interpreted as follows. To speak of 
‘truth of art to its own. standards’ is to use 
too impersonal language. Por the work of 
art is of course the artifact of the artist in 
his involvement with it, and ‘its’ truth is 
something he (his ‘spirit’ or as I should 
prefer to say, his mind~and-body) actively 
participates and lives in. In so doing his 
‘spirit’ or person is being fulfilled, is being 
‘true to its own nature’, in one of the im- 
portant ways in which human nature may 
realize its human capacities. So also when 
we enter discriminatingly into the work 
and its ‘truth’ we are fulfilled, attain ‘truth 
of spirit’, are humanly emancipated. 

I repeat again that I do not know how 
far this is a correct interpretation of Pro- 
fessor Hofstadter. If it is a distortion and a 
caricature, I hope that even as a caricature 
it may have some likeness. For in spite of 
great difficulties not only of language and 
detail but of principle, I have learned much 
from the book and commend it to others. 

LOUIS ARNAUD REID 


Collected Papers on Aesthetics. Edited by 
CYRIL BARRETT. Basil Blackwell. 1965. 
pp- xv + 198. 258 


ANOTHER AESTHETICS anthology has been 
published since our review in the last 
number of this Journal. It belongs to the 
class of selected papers from technical 
periodicals and journals rather than ex- 
cerpts made by the editor. The collection, 
we are told, has been chosen to illustrate 
the principal topics which over the last ten 
years or so have occupied English-speaking 
philosophers of the so-called analytic or 
linguistic school interested in aesthetics. 
Father Barrett claims that besides a com- 
mon preoccupation with logical, con- 
ceptual and epistemological questions, one 
may detect certain common assumptions, 
most of which were stated in William 
Elton’s Introduction to Aesthetics and 
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Language (1959) and in Professor Wi E. 

Kennick’s paper ‘Does Traditional Aes- 
thetics Rest on a Mistake?’, which is the’ 
first paper in his collection. He holds that 
the most significant development in 
aesthetics over the last ten years has been 
the various modifications made in indivi- 
dual writers to general acceptance of these 
assumptions. 

In its scope and outlook the collection is 
in line with Elton’s Aesthetics and Language 
and Joseph Margolis’s Philosophy Looks at 
the Arts. It is perhaps a criticism that, I 
think, five of the ten papers of which the 
collection is composed,*occur in other 
aesthetic anthologies. But so many collec- 
tions of writings on aesthetics have ap- 
peared in recent years that any editor is 
now faced inevitably with the difficult 
choice between overlapping or omission 
of important key formulations. Subject to 
this limitation, Father Barrett has made a 
wise and useful selection. 

H, OSBORNE 


The Idea of Art as Propaganda in France, 
1750-1799. By JAMES A. LHITH. (Uni- 
versity of Toronto Romance Series, 
No. 8.) University of Toronto Press. 
London: O.U.P. 1965. pp- 184. 408. 

Taste in Eighteenth Century France. By 
RÉMY G. SAISSELIN. Syracuse University 
Press. 1965. pp. 161. $5.00. 


Tuesx TWO works share the common aim 
of clarifying certain concepts which were 
current in cighteenth-century France. 


They differ, however, widely in scope and © 


approach. 

Mr. Leith’s book is the more systematic. 
After a chapter on the revival of the idea 
of art as propaganda, he goes on 1 to pre- 
sent the views of the philosophes, devot- 
ing one chapter to Diderot in particular 
and a second to the Encyclopédistes in 
general. This prepares the way for discus- 
sions of the role of art under the Old 
Regime and during the Revolutionary 


period. A final chapter deals with the prob- 
lems and inconsistencies arising from these 
efforts to utilize art as propaganda. The 
plan of the work is both coherent and 
thorough, and Mr. Leith draws his evi- 
dence from an admirably comprehensive 
range of sources. One may cavil at some 
minor points of interpretation. And the 
style is not always above reproach: the 
author has steeped himself so thoroughly 
in his sources that French constructions and 
terms occasionally ‘show through’ his 
English. But the general tenor of his argu- 
ment is convincing. He marshals his evi- 
dence skilfully, and shows how the moral, 
social and political preoccupations of the 
time influenced attitudes towards the 
visual arts and their possible uses. The last 
chapter is particularly helpful, with its 
exposition of the unresolved conflicts 
evinced by the partisans of art as pro~ 
paganda. 

Dr. Saisselin’s work is less straight- 
forward. He is concerned with the notion 
of taste as it was conceived not by philo- 
sophers but by gentlemen-amateurs. The 
main question he sets out to answer is: 
‘Why was taste not accepted as being 
either relative or subjective, even though 
philosophical thinking pointed in that 
direction? The answer turns out to depend 
on factors such as the eighteenth-century 
attitude towards the past, and especially 
towards periods of great artistic achieve- 
ment, which were thought to provide 
material for ‘universal’ criteria of judg- 
ment. Dr. Saisselin is therefore tracing the 
relations and interplay between a wide 
range of concepts: taste, history, progress, 
the nature of poetry, etc. The result is the 
kind of discussion where one may agree 
with the general conclusions while feeling 
frequent doubts about the arguments 


` which lead up to them. (Matters are not 


helped by Dr. Saisselin’s loose and some- 
what idiosyncratic use of such key terms 
as ‘perception’ and ‘rhetoric’.) The work 
has a lively and forthright approach which 
is always stimulating. 
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To conclude, therefore, The Idea of Art 
as Propaganda provides us with a carefully 
documented study, and could usefully 
guide a beginner in this field. In order to 
profit from Taste in Eighteenth Century 
France one needs to ke already familiar 
with the period, so as to supplement for 
oneself what is compressed and simplified 
in the relative brevity of this discussion. In 
their very different ways both books make 
worthwhile contributions to the study of 
eighteenth-century French thought. 

VIVIENNE MYLNE 
University College of Swansea 


The Grotesque in English Literature. By 
ARTHUR CLAYBOROUGE. Clarendon 


Press. 1965. pp. 226. 40s. 


In THE preface to his book Arthur Clay- 
borough states that grotesque art is the 
interaction of the practical, rational side of 
human nature and its contrasting side, the 
sense of the eternal. Chapter one contains 
the semantic history of the word ‘gro- 
tesque’; the following three chapters 
examine fantasy, satire, nonsense, sur- 
realism, and the macabre. They take us 
through Kant, Hegel and other writers to 
one of Dr. Kayser’s definitions of the 
grotesque: that it is the creation of the un- 
conscious mind. Chapter five, “An ap- 
proach through Psychology’, outlines a 
new approach to the grotesque, broadly 
based upon Jung, that the unconscious 
brings to our consciousness an unknown 
psychic life belonging to the remote past. 
This chapter is the apex of the book and 
curiously divides it into two, for while the 
first five chapters deal with a sense of the 
grotesque which pertains to a world of 
cosmic memory full of fears, goblins and 
the flora and fauna of yesterday, the follow- 
ing studies of Swift, Coleridge and 
Dickens are practical and rational. 

Unless a writer has left specific notes 
upon his work it is difficult to say how 
conscious is his choice of the symbolic or 


allegorical, but one was led to expect that 
the hereditary and environmental factors 
concerning the life of these writers would 
be examined. Mr. Clayborough’s ac- 
ceptance of the dignity of the writer in 
complete control of his analytical processes 
is endearing and comforting but oddly at 
variance with his appreciation of Jung and 
archetypal images, though his account of 
Dickens’s work has an admirable breadth 
and sympathy. The account of the gro- 
tesque in Coleridge’s work is enjoyable, 
but in the chapter on Swift a giant seems 
hidden. 

Mr. Clayborqugh concludes with the 
statement that while Swift uses the gro- 
tesque in the form of the absurd for the 
purposes of ridicule, and Coleridge uses it 
to arouse a sense of wonder, in Dickens’s 
grotesque world there is something of 
both these achievements. 

VALERIE OWEN 
Croydon College of Art 


The Literary Background to the Gothic Reviv- 
al in Germany. By w. D. ROBSON-SCOTT. 
Clarendon Press. 1965. pp. ix + 334.458. 


TEHE STUDENT of aesthetics might feel that 
a book subtitled “A Chapter in the History 
of Taste’ and mainly concerned with un- 
ravelling an intricately knotted strand of 
ideas, prejudices, personal preferences and 
group projections, could be of no more 
than marginal interest to him. In this, I 
think, he would be mistaken. This book is 
not merely fascinating reading for anyone 
who just likes to find out how a particular 
and by now well established slice of back- 
ground panorama came about. It also 
raises interesting issues, always on occasion 
of very concrete situations, for philo- 
sophical aesthetics and theory of criticism, 
e.g. how the give-and-take between theo- 
rizing and practical application is to be 
assessed, and how far a change in the selec- 
tion of leading ideas can bring about a real 
change in sensibility. The theorizing in the 
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case of the Gothic Revival in Germany 
was done well within the range of creative 
literature, from which criticism in a tech- 
nical sense was to emerge only slowly. The 
story of the practical application of the 
revived taste for Gothic falls chrono- 
logically outside this book. The enthusiastic 
phase of neo-Gothic building followed 
upon the Gothic Revival, which was al- 
most exclusively a literary and ideological 
affair. With the exception of some garden 
Gothic and Rococo ruins which preceded 
it, the preservation and eventual continua- 
tion of Cologne Cathedral was the only 
architectural venture immediately con- 
comitant with and in fact symbolizing the 
Gothic Revival in the period here under 
discussion. Unlike Sir Kenneth Clark’s 
treatment of the Gothic Revival in 
England, therefore, this study is not a 
contribution to the history of architecture. 

The German Gothic phenomenon was 
distinguished by being identical, not simply 
contemporaneous with the gradual emer- 
gence and literary formulation of what can 
only be described as the Romantic mood. 
Renewed medievalism developed from 
it, superseding what for the Romantics 
had been a home-made fantasy of the 
Middle Ages, located somewhere in a 
golden and long lost past of unified inte- 
grity and creative wholeness. Genuine 
appreciation of the real architectural heri- 
tage of the Middle Ages developed 
gradually from the uncritical enthusiasm 
of Sturm and Drang and the young Goethe 
for anything which opposed or even 
negated the Neo-classical passion for 
measured orderliness and calm proportion. 
The chapters on the prior history of more 
or less ill-founded abuse heaped by the 
champions of classical taste upon ‘gothic’ 
—~as meaning anything intemperate, form- 
less, and even ugly—form one of the most 
instructive and well-written accounts one 
could wish to have of the background to 
the background which is the actual core of 
the book. For a long time Romantic ap- 
preciation of the newly discovered riches 


of the un-classical past was entirely con- 
fined to the assumed expressiveness of the 
Gothic monuments, expressive of any- 
thing the Romantics wished art to stand 
for. Thus Romanticism fostered for a 
considerable time the historically com- 
pletely indefensible myth of Gothic 
architecture as a German invention, the 
triumphant expression of an up-soaring 
German soul. There were dissenting 
voices, and they won the day with a more 
reasonable approach in terms of an organic 
theory for which Gothic buildings were 
the expression of inner form and unity in 
and through immense richness of detail. 
The identification of the laws underlying 
Gothic architecture with those operative in 
organic nature gave the most fruitful per- 
spective. This was an important step, not 
only for the Romantic Movement, but 
for a less biased understanding of differ- 
ences in styles which was yet to develop 
toward the present century’s recognition 
of the functional purpose enforming the 
multiplicity of Gothic detail. 

Goethe (the young Goethe, for Goethe’s 
attitude over his life-time to both the 
Gothic past and the Romantic present 
was, to say the least, ambivalent), Georg 
Forster, Friedrich Schlegel and—the 
soundest and most scholarly of them all— 
Sulpiz Boisserée are the most important 
personalities in the story this book tells and 
handles in a masterly fashion. Not Herder 
—we should be thankful for the definitive 
way in which the author disposes of the 
persistent myth of Herder’s positive assess~ 
ment of the Gothic Middle Ages. 

EVA SCHAPER 
University of Glasgow 


Gaudier-Brzeska, With an Introduction by 
MERVYN LEVY. Cory, Adams & Mackay. 
1965. pp. 19 text, 84 plates + 4 coloured 
plates. 635. 


WHEN AN artist has died young it is of 
little profit to speculate on what he might 
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have achieved if he had lived longer. The 
fact that his name comes forward at all 
means that he stands for something, and it 
is on that alone that we can assess him. The 
name of Gaudier-Brzeska is inextricabły 
linked up with the documentation of 
twentieth-century art, and we are re- 
minded in tbis publication that he was 
after all in the eventful years preceding the 
First World War just another young artist 
in a group of young artists who for one 
reason or another were to achieve a sort of 
immortalité de début—an eternal youth 
rather than simply eternal life. For the 
greatest artists it may be said that their 
maturity tends to swamp the memories of 
their youth: few people nowadays would 
identify Picasso with his ‘Blue’ period or 
Braque with Fauvism. But the Fauve 
movement was the immortality of others. 
What did Manguin, or Friesz, or Marquet 
or—let’s face it—Dufy or Vlaminck—do 
after the war comparable to what they had 
done before it? What did Derain paint 
after 1920? What have any of the lesser 
lights of Cubism done since their early 
immortalization during the twenties? 
Feininger, Gleizes, Herbin, even Ozenfant, 
have made virtually no contribution since 
their late twenties. Their names now 
assume a magnitude, since the movements 
with which they were identified have be- 
come history. 

It would seem that all the movements in 
art have arisen as the challenge of young 
painters and sculptors. The irony of history 
is that those who survive the movement— 
that is the greatest exponents—tend least 
to be identified with it in the total assess- 
ment of the artist. 

In the chronicle of twentieth-century 
art Gaudier-Brzeska will perhaps always 
be of interest to the English public because 
the important part of his short life was 
spent in England and because he attached 
himself to the only English movement of 
the day—-Wyndham Lewis’s Vorticism. 
Though this was an offshoot of the forma- 
list revival it emphasized the dynamic in 


art, and this appealed to a young man who 
was excited by primitive rather than 
classical forms of art. Mervyn Levy points 
out in his biographical introduction that 
Gaudier identified himself with the stream 
that produced Rodin and Epstein, Bran- 
cusi and Archipenko. It is hard to agree 
with all Mr. Levy’s assessments; he writes 
with a generous energy rather like that 
with which he credits Gaudier, considering 
hun as a living young man within his 
special generation. Perhaps he goes too far 
when he styles him the ‘last humanist 
sculptor’ (what about Henry Moore and 
Italians like Manzu and Greco?) and the 
assertion that Rodin was at his best when 
carving is surely a thoughtless one. But he 
does succeed in his short essay in presenting 
a vivid image of the young artist who died 
at dawn. 

The book is devoted mainly to reproduc- 
tions of drawings in a range of styles, 
sculptures, and a few painted compositions 
in colour. These latter seem curiously 
dated, while the sculptures are merely ‘of 
the period’, Perhaps the sculptures are 
simply better. Of these perhaps the torso 
of 1913, vulnerably real, is the most mov- 
ing, and the Bird swallowing a fish and Red 
Stone Dancer, both of the same year, the 
most interesting. It was proper to include 
the two contributions to Blast, the Vorti- 
cist organ, especially since one cannot 
easily find them now (for example em- 
bedded in Wyndham Lewis’s Wyndham 
Lewis the Artist), and the book as a whole is 
a useful addition to the recording of what 
has proved to the art historian the most 
valuable decade of the twentieth century. 

HEATHER MARTIENSSEN 
University of Witwatersrand 


J. P. Hodin; European Critic. Edited by 
WALTER KERN. Cory Adams and Mackay. 
1965. pp. 201. $03. 


THESE COLLECTED essays, drawings and 
letters are a tribute to Dr. Hodin on the 
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occasion of his sixtieth birthday. The list of 
contributors is an impressive one and is, in 
itself, an indication of the wide range of 
Dr. Hodin’s interests and accomplishments 
and of the area of his influence. Essays in 
the first part of the collection deal with 
some of the ideas which, according to the 
editor, not merely interest but concern 
Hodin deeply. Among them is G. C. 
Argan’s paper “The Russian Avant-Garde’, 
where the question is raised whether art is 
‘universal’ and separable from history or 
functional and related to historical back- 
ground, and the work of Tatlin, Punin, 
Kandinsky, and Chagall {amongst others) 
is considered in expansion of the question. 
Herbert Read, in ‘The Modern Art Book’, 
discusses and dismisses objections to this 
kind of book when regarded as ‘an extra- 
vagant, fictional, pseudo-art object’ and at 
the same time suggests that the gap between 
scholarship and vulgarization is not—or 
should not be regarded as—so very wide. 
Thomas Munro explains what Eastern and 
Western theorists refer to when they speak 
of ‘spiritual values’, and how the naturalist’s 
position does not preclude recognition of 
such values. Mario Praz contributes an 
essay on the emergence of Art Nouveau. 
Lancelot Law Whyte writes on “The Unity 
of Visual Experience’, contrasting ‘intui- 
tive, spontaneous, mental processes’ with 
“deliberate, rational, systematic procedures’ 
and suggests that we lack a ‘history of 
Ideas’ in ‘the widest quasi-biological sense 
of the symbolisms of ritual, religion, art, 
language, science, and philosophy’. There 
is throughout this first section so strong an 
emphasis on certain central ideas and con- 
cepts—‘culture’, ‘intuition’, ‘humanity’ to 
choose only a few-—that one notes with 
some surprise that the contributors, unlike 
the editor in his preface, restrain them- 
selves from the use of capital letters to 
mark out such concepts as the Dilemma of 
modern life and art, and the Miracle of 
Being. ` 

The infusion of Dr. Hodin’s ideas and 
inner experiences into his contacts with 


others, and particularly with artists, sug- 
gested in the first part is attested in the 
second, which is more directly concerned 
with details of Dr. Hodin’s life. A personal 
friend, Vladimir Vanek, writes about his 
early education in Prague, the circum- 
stances which took him to western 
Europe, later to Scandinavia and finally to 
London. Ragnar Hoppe and Leif Ostby 
discuss his work in Sweden and Norway, 
pointing out particularly the confidence 
placed in him by reticent and unknown 
artists as well as by Edvard Munch. These 
accounts of exchanges and deep friendships 
are re-enforced by the inclusion of letters, 
notes, and tributes by artists and sculptors. 

In a concluding section Kurt Mitchells, 
in ‘Art Criticism and Weltanschauung’, sets 
out the cultural and philosophical attitudes 
recurrent in Dr. Hodin’s writings, ending 
with what he calls Hodin’s credo that ‘un- 
less we glorify life’s forms in their ultimate 
significance, unless we reconcile emo- 
tionalism and analytical cerebralism in 
line, colour, handwriting with the finality 
of life’s formative processes, we shall not 
be able to create an art which is congenial 
with the wholeness of life’. 

A tribute the book certainly is. One 
senses the affection and respect of contri- 
butors and, reading it through, one learns 
a great deal about both the man and his 
work. Even so, the contributors are so 
many that no one of them has space to 
work out a very elaborate or subtle essay. 
The longest, apart from a biographical 
sketch, is only twelve pages. This makes a 
rather frustrating reading experience, for 
just as one turns the page for expansion and 
elaboration, one finds instead a concluding 
paragraph. The extensive bibliography 
(68 pages) lists books; essays from periodi- 
cals, reviews, and newspapers; catalogues; 
and book reviews. Within these four sub- 
divisions it lists according to the language 
in which the publication is written. Given 
that so much of the book is given over to 
information, it is somewhat surprising that 
some of the artists mentioned in the bio- 
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graphical section do not appear in the 
index, I found it regrettable that space 
given over to accounts of friendships and 
publications seemed to cut into the space 
which might have been devoted to con- 
tributions, such as Kurt Mitchell’s, which 
dealt more directly with the contents of 
Dr. Hodin’s publications. Perhaps this is 
more a criticism of this kind of collection 
than a criticism of this particular book. 
Nevertheless, the book could well have 
been longer. 
JANET BONYHARD 

Birkbeck College 


The Anxious Object (Art Today and its 
Audience). By HAROLD ROSENBERG. 
Thames & Hudson. 1965. pp. 263. 50s. 


ROSENBERG is a critic of the first rank and 
his original insights on contemporary art 
come in pithy and closely argued state- 
ments. If The Anxious Object falls just a 
little short of being a basic book, a ‘classic’ 
of modern art criticism, it is because it 
suffers from being a collection of pre- 
viously published articles. With such a 
format the text cannot be entirely syste- 
matic and subjects that have been seem- 
ingly exhausted at one point are sub- 
sequently revived for a second airing. 
Though its form can be irritating, the 
book remains a vital and intriguing con- 
tribution, for it tackles and clarifies areas 
where critical faculties based on awareness 
of ‘formal’ values do not really help. If 
contemporary art is partially or wholly 
independent of ‘formal’ values, what are 
the new standards by which it must be 
judged? The answers come in concepts 
which are credible extensions of the 
familiar body of twentieth-century aes- 
thetics and often crystallize ideas till now 
but dimly understood; above all, they 
come in a deft, sharp phraseology which 
encompasses with breathtaking know- 
how all manner of current ideas and ex- 
pressions. 


The implications of each concept are 
followed out remorselessly. Take, for 
example, what Rosenberg calls ‘history 
consciousness’. ‘Often, the art-historical 
reference is the only content.’ By this he 
means that the communicable experience 
in a modem painting has to do with 
knowledge of previous paintings—if there 
is any reference to nature at all, it is nature 
via, say, Van Gogh and Picasso. An art 
style once popularized occupies a part of 
educated memory and is then summoned 
when necessary as yardstick for new 
paintings. New paintings, therefore, have 
value only in relation to past art and, in 
their turn, create the values for judging 
the next developments. Thus changes in 
style substitute for changes in subject 
matter and we are faced with the pheno- 
menon that hardly has a new style been 
eagerly fastened on than the next one is 
greedily awaited. Moreover the artist is 
licensed to appropriate anything of the 
past he chooses and ‘ “flattens out” time by 
bringing its successive layers forward into 
a durationless present’. 

The book is concerned largely with 
American art since 1940. The essential 
proposition of the dynamic years which 
followed—the fact that in spite of acclaim, 
the artist remained essentially cut off from 
society—is seen with rigorous clarity. 
“The social crisis was to have no closing 
date. . . . Thus art consisted only of the 
will to paint and the memory of paintings, 
and society so far as art was concerned 
consisted of the man who stood in front of 
the canvas.’ Rosenberg himself invented 
the term “Action Painting’ to convey im~ 
pliatly the notion of the new art as a 
‘happening’, an event. Painting as action 
had the corollary of demolition-—the doing 
away with subject matter, drawing, com- 
position, colour, texture, flat surface, art 
materials. In general abstract expressionism 
became ‘a major language of social dis- 
affection wherever experimental art was 
not banned by force’. 

Protest is also seen as endemic to ‘Pop’ 
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art, which, as a way of reacting to a crisis, 
is dubbed a ‘farce of rigid anxiety’, “an 
impassive reflection of absurdities’. The 
issue of ‘Pop’ raises such matters as the 
autonomy of the art object and the possi- 
bilities of duality, especially between what 
is illusion and what is real. Transformations 
occur by ‘displacing things into art’ and by 
“embedding art into a setting of actuality’. 
An hilarious passage burlesques Olden- 
berg: “To extend this game of the real pie 
that is ersatz and a painted pie that is full of 
the flavours of memory, an artist creates 
out of plastic or fabric a segment of pie 
that looks like fabric, not pie, that is 
utterly non-suggestive of flavour, and that 
is six feet long. It is neither a real pie that 
lacks pie qualities nor a fake pie that seems 
real. This ‘sculpture’ is an illusory object 
. .. but since it creates no illusion, it is 
logically, just what it is, that is, a reality.’ 
Rabelaisian perhaps, but it goes deep: “In 
a civilization in which public events and 
personages exist . . . through the com- 
munications media .. . discourse on illu- 
sionism is entirely relevant.’ 

Rosenberg is keenly aware of the paro- 
doxical situation where, in an art-history- 
orientated world, the artist is engaged in a 
a struggle to make art experience imme- 
diate and real, that is, to free audience 
reactions from knowledge, habitual think- 
ing and learned responses. He uses it to 
shed light on the use in art of perishable 
materials: the art object cannot become a 
thing the spectator has learnt if it suffers 
destruction and its appearance before him 
is therefore brief: These are the ‘aesthetics 
of impermanence’, and they constitute one 
of the most exciting parts of the book. It 
is interesting to note that Rosenberg does 
not confuse an aesthetic concept with an 
artistic by-product. Impermanence is not 
the result of a way of thinking, it is a way 
of thinking—a credo—hence the genuine 
ephemera of yesterday (refuse, old news- 
papers, rugs) are today ‘embalmed in 
bronze or plastics’. 

Potently, Rosenberg conveys a sense of 


the richness and message of today’s art— 
yet in his prophet’s voice there is a con- 
tinnal ring of doom. Everywhere art is 
threatened. How can art based on protest 
retain its sense of ‘purging and confronta- 
tion’ when it is ubiquitously accepted? 
Critics accept the new uncritically—fearing 
the fate of their predecessors who made 
fools of themselves in jeering at novel 
trends (there is a mordent passage about the 
Armory Show and its reception): the Art 


‘Audience avidly battens on the new— 


hoping to extend the unfoldmg sequence 
of Modern Art History as purveyed 
through glossy publications and education 
programmes; the diplomatic élite also 
seizes the new, without in any way finding 
it delectable—as a means of keeping 
abreast of global culture. Art begins to 
resemble the ‘first night of a delicatessen 
store’; it is “absorbed into the popular 
melodrama of technical breakthrough’. 
There are threats even within the ranks of 
the artists themselves, for Rosenberg sees 
certain trends of depersonalization and 
withdrawal as evil factors indeed. Thus Ad 
Reinhardt figures as ‘the “black monk” of 
the anti Abstract Expressionist crusade’; 
his art ‘reveals a block-shaped cross mark- 
ing the tomb of modern art’. (Not, in- 
cidentally, an opinion I in the least share— 
Rosenberg’s partiality for the Expres- 
sionists gives his writing conviction but it 
might equally blind him to other validi- 
ties.) 

Not all hard-edge practitioners are to be 
found in Rosenberg’s rogues gallery. 
Among the artists to whom he devotes a 
chapter each--Gorky, De Kooning, Hof- 
mann, Jasper Johns and Steinberg—there 
is the odd inclusion of Barnett Newman. 
Newman, however, 1s appreciated as ‘a 
“mystic” through whose canvases the on- 
looker levitates into cosmic pastures where 
emptiness and plenitude are the same 


Apart from the terrifying gloom, dis- 
cussion is basic: ‘history consciousness’, 


action, protest, reality, duality and im- 
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chosen her illustrations effectively. The 
book really is successful in suggesting new 


` k i d 
y * permanence are central issues of the cur- 
Le. rét situation which, although fairly new, 


bolster.and extend those earlier axioms of 
- Modern Art which have been defined by 


Sir Herbert Read and others. One be-. 


` comes impressed with the fact that Rosen- 
berg knows art in the way artists know it: 
he has, succeeded in incorporating the 
artist’s table-talk into a high level philo- 
sophical discussion, and this stamps the 
book with authenticity. 

` RONALD HOWARD 
Croydon College of Art 


Modern Art Explained. By KATHARINE KUE. 
Cory, Adams & Mackay. 1965. pp. 136. 
$08. 


KATHARINE KUH is Art Editor of The 
Saturday Review and former Curator of 
the Art Institute of Chicago. She is the 
author of Looking at Modern Art (1955) and 
The Artist's Voice (1962), an anthology of 
interviews with seventeen contemporary 
American artists. Her latest book is not a 
history of modern art but an attempt to 
relate certain “basic symptoms’ of modern 
art with aspects of modern life, accepting 
as her text the statement of Mark Tobey: 
“The content of a painting is tied up with 
time, place and history.’ Prom the Im- 
pressionists to the most recent ‘pop’ sculp- 
ture of John Chamberlain she emphasizes 
how during the last hundred years ‘every 
aspect of art has been broken up—colour, 
light, pigment, form, line, content, space, 
surface and design’, and she connects this 
tendency to fragmentation with trends of 
contemporary life, particularly “with our 
stepped-up rhythm and vastly extended 
visual horizons’. Miss Kuh makes her 
points with admirable clanty and concise- 


ness. She is eminently readable and has 


insights into at least some aspects of con- 
temporary art. But although Miss Kuh 
makes it clear that in her view the tendency 
to fragmentation does not necessarily 
imply an obsession with destruction, one 
feels that she may have erred in giving too 
consistent an emphasis to this factor. In her 
final chapter she recognizes that “break-up 
is only one characteristic of twentieth- 
century art’, although she still holds that 
the urgency with which modern artists 
have smashed orthodox form ‘is so uni- 
versal as to havesbecome the trademark of 
our period’. But surely this is to take too 
negative a view. Accompanying the disso- 
lution of traditional forms is a new impulse 
to construction, seen not only in such 
artists as Mondrian, Nicholson, Gabo, 
Calder, but also no less significantly if less 
obviously in many other characteristically 
modern movements and individuals, and 
without full apprehension of the new 
paths along which this constructive urge 
is bemg channelled any understanding of 
modern art must certainly remain partial 
and jejune. 

It is perhaps an inevitable consequence 
of the method of the book that those 
representative artists who are given brief 
surveys seem to have undue prominence 
and each individual reader will find omis- 
sions to deplore. This reviewer feels that if 
Surrealism is to be a theme, the omission 
of Salvador Dal: and Yves Tanguy 1s diff- 
cult to justify. One feels too that some 
brief biographical detail about at any rate 
the artists who have been less frequently 
written up might have thrown interesting 
light on the characteristics of style which 
Miss Kuh is at pains to illustrate. 

W. P. ANDREWS 
Croydon College of Art 
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THE CONCEPT OF UGLINESS* 
G. P. Henderson 


Wuar I refer to as ‘the concept of ugliness’ is really a concept-family. 
But the phrase ‘the concept-family, ugliness’ is a clumsy one, and on the 
understanding that I am talking about a concept-family except when I 
explain otherwise I shall go on using the expression ‘concept for some- 
times ‘idea’ or ‘notion’] of ugliness’. My purpose in discussing this 
concept is to draw attention, first to certain more or less internal features 
of it which I take to be of interest, and secondly to certain tangles in the 
connections that we make between it and other concepts. In so doing 
I am indulging a hope of approaching one or two difficult aesthetic 
problems from what is perhaps an unusual direction. 

It is possible to think of ugliness as a concept-family in the following 
way. It is not only when using the specific words ‘ugly’ or ‘ugliness’ that 
we are trading in terms of the idea of ugliness. There is or can be some- 
thing of the ugly in: the hideous, the repulsive, the disgusting, the 
revolting, the obscene, the foul, the vile, the ghastly-looking, the 
dreadful-looking, the unpleasant-looking, the loathsome, the frightful, 
the monstrous, the horrible, the nauseating, the outrageous, and perhaps 
the villainous and the depraved or other nastinesses. This list already 
indicates that we have to reckon with at least four sorts of ugliness: 
ugliness of a sensory kind, ugliness of a moral kind, what I might call 
visceral ugliness and an ugliness which is over-all in another way, 
involving relatively sophisticated and extended processes of thought for 
its apprehension. When I speak of sensory ugliness I mean the sort of 
ugliness that we may ascribe more or less immediately to objects of 
sight or hearing, for example. A bloated face, a mutilated tree or a 
lumpish building could all be called ugly after this fashion—or called by 
one of the other predicates signifying membership of our concept-. 

* Paper read to The British Society of Aesthetics, and March, 1966 (Ed.) i 
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family. Ugliness of a moral kind is that which we have in mind when, 


for example, we speak of an ugly crime or describe some activity or 
practice as foul or hideous. (The philosophical propriety of talking in 
terms of ‘moral’ ugliness at all I shall try to defend in due course.) 
Visceral ugliness is the sort of ugliness that does not just repel but 
physically revolts us. It may have sensory elements in it but they are 
part of a complex the general effect of which is nauseous and disgusting. 
The contents of a cesspit, rotten food, a decaying corpse, messes and 
heaps of various kinds—all might be called just viscerally ugly. But 
there is also a sort of ugliness that has to be seen through to, and this is 
my fourth kind. I have in mind the ugliness, for example, of a preten- 
tious or offensive piece of writing, of a piece of music which never 
transcends its dissonances or of a housing-estate which offends against 
every good oikistic principle. For want of a better term let us call this 
an adjudicative or verdictive ugliness. Like mere sensory ugliness, and 
for that matter visceral, but unlike moral, it is obviously of aesthetic 
concern. One might perhaps add other kinds of ugliness to the list. How, 
for example, is one to classify the ugliness of an ugly expression as distinct 
from an ugly face? This is an interpretative ugliness, the effect of which 
is fearful rather than nauseating, but which can be read instantly and 
requires no getting-through-to. The exact number of kinds of ugliness, 
however, is not my main concern. Indeed any talk of ‘different uglinesses’ 
is, in spite of all that has just been said, to be eschewed. To the meta- 
physical question whether ugliness is one or many I should prefer to 
answer: ‘one’. The distinctions just drawn in terms of kinds of ugliness 
can be re-expressed by saying that there is ugliness for which our 
criteria are sensory, ugliness for which our criteria are moral, and so on, 
This alternative, which may sound the more pedantic, possesses never- 
theless philosophical advantages which I shall try to indicate in the 
sequel. 

Some of the examples belonging to my family-list carry the sugges- 
tion, even out of context, that they belong to one field of discourse more 
properly than another, to the sensory rather than the moral, and so on. 
The hideous, the ghastly-, dreadful- or unpleasant-looking, and possibly 
the frightful and the monstrous are primarily sensory, the vile and the 
obscene primarily moral. What is repulsive, disgusting, revolting, foul, 
loathsome, horrible, nauseating or outrageous would probably be 
assigned to the moral category rather than the sensory if it were a 
question of having to choose between these two: but such adjectives as 
‘revolting’ and ‘loathsome’ express an immediate general unpleasantness 
at least as much as they do any schematic ugliness, and perhaps they indi- 
cate primarily ugliness of a ‘visceral’ sort. It is doubtful if any of the 
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examples mentioned suggests primarily that kind of over-all ugliness 
which it takes reflection or a more or less extended survey to arrive at. 
The most one would want to say is that ‘obscene’, ‘nauseating’ and 
‘outrageous’, for example, can on occasion be verdictive in this way. 

I should like at tbis stage to remark on an oddity in our use of the 
word ‘ugly’ as distinct from most of the others mentioned, an oddity, 
moreover, which seems to occur only in sensory (perhaps only in 
visual) contexts. “Ugly’ can be used in a familiar or affectionate way. 
‘He was an ugly brute’, someone once said in my hearing about the 
philosopher Thomas Reid, as depicted in Raeburn’s portrait. “An ugly 
mug’ may be applied to the face of one’s best friend, and little or no 
offence be taken. Neither of these expressions necessarily indicates re- 
vulsion. Indeed a thing can be ugly in a meritorious way! A recent 
writer in the R.I.B.A Journal describes the houses of Nottingham as 
having ‘an energy in the trimmings of the humbler and in the planning 
of the grander types that we have come nostalgically to call robust’, and 
adds: “You could call it ugly’.1 As I remarked, this way of exploiting the 
notion may be peculiar to visual ugliness. Of our collateral terms, few 
if any of them seem to be employed with comparable geniality, at any 
rate in everyday, free-and-easy talk.* 

Let me return to my saying that there is or can be something of the 
ugly in any or all of the hideous, the repulsive, and so on. Why not 
confine the concept of ugliness to what is actually called ugly? The 
reason for not doing so is that to a large extent at least what a thing or 
situation is called ugly in respect of may also be what it is called hideous, 
nauseating or repulsive in respect of. Admittedly it may be a felicity of 
style or rhetoric to call the thing hideous or nauseating rather than ugly. 
Also it is not a question of ‘saying the same thing’ when one calls it 
hideous as when one calls it ugly. But from another point of view one 
might with so little difference call it ugly: one’s neighbour might call it 
ugly and not hideous, and be taken to have the same considerations in. 
mind, What one says isn’t always an inviolable text: one might on 
occasion just as happily have said that some dump was ugly as that it was 
hideous. “The ugly’ is both a member of a family and a family strain 
that shows itself throughout the members. If this is too much for logical 
purism, let us say that it is one thing or the other according to the side of 
our mouths we are talking out of. 

I must not overstress this point, though, that circumstances allow some 
indifference in what we may say. Consider a curious feature of sensory 
ugliness. One doesn’t naturally talk of the ugliness of a taste or smell or 
tactile quality, but only of what is seen or heard. To sight or hearing 
something can be ugly in the narrow sense or otherwise ugly, for 
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` example hideous or ghastly- or dreadful-looking : to smell or taste some- 
thing can be offensive or repulsive or loathsome, butnotugly. Why then 
should we talk about sensory ugliness without qualification? Here we can- 
not appeal to a degree of indifference in what we may say about some ob- 
ject of taste, smell or touch. What we have to go onis only a similarity or 
set of similarities in the disfavour which we show to such objects, and to 
the objects of sight and hearing, in certain conditions. Here ‘the ugly’ isa 
family-member with a rather sharp individuality: but the similarities 
mentioned are enough to let us say, speaking out of the other side of our 
mouths, that ugliness is still also the family strain. 

Why do I say that there is or can be something of the ugly in any or 
all of the hideous, the repulsive, and so on? The qualification is needed 
because a thing can be, for example, ghastly-looking, dreadful-looking 
or unpleasant-looking without also looking or being ugly. A sick 
person can look ghastly or dreadful without looking ugly. A ghastly 
sight may be more terrifying than ugly, or nothing but terrifying. An 
unpleasant-looking situation, like the setting in of really bad weather 
when you are threatened with spending the night on a mountain-side, 
can be thought of as ugly in a poetic sense, but of course it need not be so 
thought and, more importantly, it need not look ugly in anyone's eyes. 
Something ghastly-, dreadful- or unpleasant-looking isn’t thereby 
determined aesthetically. 

This consideration may not seem to be of much interest in itself, but 
it does lead into important questions about the so-called ‘kinds’ of 
ugliness. Something can be ghastly-, dreadful- or unpleasant-looking 
without looking ugly; but does the same sort of thing hold for any of 
the other concepts which I linked with ‘the ugly’ in the first instance? 
For ‘hideous’, ‘repulsive’ and ‘monstrous’, for example, it does not seem 
to hold, and I am inclined to suggest that it is only the group expressive 
of ‘looks’ for which it does. But some of the linked concepts are of more 
interest in this connexion than others. Take ‘vile’, for example. Isn’t 
ugliness of some sort built into or organic to this conception? Can’t we 
say that at least moral ugliness is? And can we possibly say that aesthetic 
ugliness, whether of a sensory, a visceral or a verdictive type, also is? 
Here of course we touch directly, for the first time, on a major theme of 
philosophical aesthetics, the relationship between moral and other kinds 
of evaluation. . 

But we have two questions on our hands, and it would be presump- 
tuous to answer even the first of them without some further analysis. Is 
the vile at least morally ugly? In using this notion of moral ugliness at 
all I have taken a good deal for granted hitherto, and the time has 
come to anticipate the objection that we really don’t need it. An objector 
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might point out that I have already spoken of ugliness taken “in a poetic 
sense’. Perhaps, then, to speak of moral ugliness, as of moral beauty, is 
nothing but poetic talk. There is.no profit, it might be held, for moral 
philosophy—and why should there be any for aesthetics?—in recogniz- 
ing such categories as moral ugliness and beauty as distinct from those 
of moral evil and moral goodness, of wrong and right, injustice and 
justice, and so on. The same sort of consideration may hold for what I 
called “visceral ugliness’. May not this too be a merely poetic con- 
ception? 

So far as moral philosophy is concerned the objection thus offered is 
quite justified. Turn up the index of the best English books recently 
written in that subject and it is long odds that you will not find either 
‘beauty’ or ‘ugliness’ included, except in connection with some contrast 
between moral value-judgements and aesthetic, the latter of which 
alone provide the context for these terms. But what Iam doing here 
is not moral philosophy. I am trying to find out how the concept of 
ugliness functions naturally in our thought, regardless of whether it is 
or is not an indispensable element in some particular theoretic analysis 
of that thought. I am treating it as a concept which either is or is not 
here or there to be identified, not as a concept which we may introduce 
or not as we please according to our estimate of its elucidatory power. 
It is on this basis that I propose to go on recognizing ‘moral ugliness’ 
and to say something more about the way in which this notion does 
serve us. 

It seems; though, as if we have more use for ‘moral ugliness’ than for 
‘moral beauty’~—there is a touch of sentimentality about the latter— 
and as if we have none at all for ‘moral tolerability’, a tolerability which 
would stand to aesthetic tolerability as moral ugliness or beauty stands 
to aesthetic ugliness or beauty as the case may be. This asymmetry in 
our thought is interesting. We find it the other way round in the 
references made by mathematicians to the beauty and elegance of 
systems and theorems: I have seldom heard the word ‘ugly’ used in this 
,sort of context, though I suppose one might talk about a laborious or 
clumsy proof, and perhaps trade on the concept of ugliness in that way. 
But why this degree of selectiveness in moral and in mathematical talk? 
We speak readily enough about ugly vices, hideous crimes, nauseating 
practices and abhorrent institutions, but only reluctantly and shame- 
facedly about the beauty of a character or disposition. We draw on the 
concept of beauty to praise the mathematical virtues but criticize the 
corresponding failings by negation, by reference to the standards of 
which they fall short, rather than by exploiting the vocabulary of 
ugliness. Now one would think that if there are different kinds of 
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ugliness there ought correspondingly to be different kinds of beauty 
*—and tolerabiliry—and the other way round if we take beauty as our 
starting-point. Yet in a manner of speaking we don’t seem to find this 
completeness either in moral or in mathematical evaluations, whereas in 
criticism of painting, sculpture or architecture, for example, we cer- 
tainly do. Even visceral ugliness isn’t so much on its own as moral: the 
opposite of it would be our various grounds for expressing pleasure, 
whether with gusto or a more refined appreciation, in food, drink, love, 
exercise and good living generally. But what conclusion can be drawn 
from these considerations? The situation is that we have and use moral 
criteria of ugliness but not so much of beauty, and mathematical 
criteria of beauty but not so much of ugliness. There is no necessity 
in this situation: it might easily have been the qther way round. It 
just is a fact that we look along a moral avenue to ugliness and a mathe- 
matical one to beauty. But I don’t think we need therefore say that these 
are merely ‘poetic’ ways of regarding ugliness and beauty, if by this 
we mean that they are somehow more artificial, less direct, than others. 
They are just as good as any others. 

As I promised to do, I have been interpreting different kinds of ugli- 
ness in terms of different criteria of ugliness. This has the effect of 
removing ‘ugliness’ (and the same would hold for “beauty’) from 
monopolization. ‘Ugliness’ and ‘beauty’ are concepts peculiar to no one 
field of discourse or of human experience—which means that they are 
no more aesthetic concepts than they are moral or mathematical or 
perhaps religious concepts or concepts of some other kind. That the 
main approaches to beauty are sensory, and that many of them lie 
through the arts, is another matter altogether, which remains un- 
affected by these considerations. 

The interpretation of kinds in terms of criteria has another conse- 
quence, though, and it is one which bears on the second main question 
that I raised some time ago, and that is as yet unanswered. Is what we 
call ‘vile’, for example, inevitably also ugly in an aesthetic sense? The 
tendency of what I have just been saying should be to dissipate any 
temptation to see a necessary connexion between various moral charac- 
teristics of an action or a situation and aesthetic characteristics. But some 
apology for adverting to this ancient topic may be needed. 

I know it is a heresy amongst aestheticians even to contemplate the 
idea that because a deed is atrocious, vile or outrageous, anything about 
it is thereby determined aesthetically. Yet people keep looking over 
their shoulders at this heresy. It takes a certain amount of intellectual 
toughness to hold fast to the view that the vilest action, an action most 
heinously motivated, is not as such determined aesthetically, that it is 
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a perfectly open question whether what is done, be it morally as ugly 
as you can imagine, is ugly in any other way. Even some philosophers’ 
hesistate to agree to this. Can murder, for example, be beautifully 
carried out? (I mean real murder, not stage murder.) 


One may not wield a chopper with unconscious grace, 
But one can be Pavlova with a rapier. 


Yes, some might say, but it isn’t murder we are considering when we 
talk in these pleasant terms. We are abstracting from it, treating it as if it 
were just a play of shadows (standing off, like someone who judges 
religious paintings as if they were mere decorations). All that this 
amounts to, though, is an indication of our natural difficulty in thinking 
about such actions as murder in aesthetic terms at all. Murder is ugly: 
this remains comfortingly true, however beautifully the murderer 
wields the rapier. We have our criteria for accepting this cliché, but 
they are moral criteria: and the fact that we possess and exploit moral 
criteria in certain circumstances implies nothing whatever about our 
possession or exploitation of aesthetic criteria in those circumstances. It — 
is as open to us to find a murder aesthetically acceptable as it is to find 
anything else aesthetically acceptable. Unguarded talk about ‘kinds of 
ugliness’ may tempt us to think that one kind must spill over into the 
other kind, that something outstandingly ugly in one way must have at 
least its measure of ugliness in another way. When we think, however, 
of different kinds of ugliness in terms of the different reasons we have for 
pronouncing something ‘ugly’, we are, I feel, less subject to this tempta- 
tion. 

It might be thought, all the same, that we are originally less tempted 
to let aesthetic ugliness lay claim to moral than to let moral lay claim to 
aesthetic. No one wants to say of an outstandingly ponderous and 
beetle-browed building, for example, that it represents a moral outrage: 
at least, not in the same breath. Yet we do sometimes find ourselves 
liable to influence in this direction, from the aesthetic to the moral. An 
ugly face and a vicious face are two different things. But how often, it 
must be confessed, do we pass from the idea of the one to the idea of 
the other! An ugly piece of sculpture may also tend to be called gross, 
offensive or obscene. At the same time we do seem to be motivated 
differently in passing from moral ugliness to aesthetic and in passing 
from aesthetic to moral. It is as if moral ugliness were powerful enough 
to swamp and engulf the aesthetic. In the nature of the case and a priori, 
we seem to feel, the morally ugly must be ugly in other ways too. But 
our passage from the aesthetic to the moral is more associative, more a 
reflection, vague and haphazard, of experience. I note this difference for 
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what it is worth: it is perhaps odd that the connexion between the two 
sorts of ugliness should not appear ‘organic’ in both directions. But in 
any case if we remember that the connexion at issue is simply between 
the different ways we have of looking at ugliness, then that connection 
can be duly and properly loosened in our thinking. 

Suppose that an audience, with expectations of seeing a tragic drama 
on the stage, were treated without any warning to a real murder or a 
real piece of assault and battery by one of the actors on another. This 
episode would be morally deplorable, the intrusion (let us say) of an 
ugly crime upon the cultural scene. What was done -would, in such a 
setting, be aesthetically ugly too, but not because it was morally ugly. 
It would be so because it was morally qualifiable at all, because what 
took place was a usurpation of the priorities, the self-assertion of the 
moral where it had no right to be. Again, it would’be an affront to an 
audience just to enact (represent) some vile action on the stage without 
working it into any sort of theme, without connecting it with the 
theme of the drama in any way. This would still be an intrusion, an 
ugliness, regardless of the fact that the action in question was enacted, 
not done. 

Why would it be an ugliness and not just an irrelevance? Because if 
this enactment is part of no theme its only point is the enjoyment of 
what is offered to us for its own sake. It could only be representative or 
imitative art which, in the instance imagined, would be a kind of 
dramatic sadism. What I am supposing is extreme and artificial, of 
course—the irruption of a quite irrelevant piece of miming into a larger 
work. But the point is that the very incoherence imagined is what lets us 
be sure of the ugliness of the piece. This piece has nothing to depend 
on but its own representative power. It should surely be apparent, too, 
that the situation imagined is only an extreme case of what may actually 
happen: when the representative power of some episode in a drama runs 
away with it, distracts attention from any larger theme, even checks 
anticipation of one, and has only itself to recommend it. 

There is a sort of ugliness in the mere fact of incoherence, and this 
we must call an aesthetic ugliness. According to my earlier division it 
would also be ugliness of a verdictive kind. Even the most innocuous 
of irrelevant episodes in a drama—the gayest of little interludes—could 
be charged with it. So also, for example, could a lecture punctuated 
with jokes, as so many confessions that the interest of the theme isn’t 
enough to carry the thing along. But the particular incoherence which 
I have in mind is an accentuated aesthetic ugliness, an ugliness accentu- 
ated by our absorption in ugliness of another kind. (The irrelevant 
episode invites us to be absorbed in it. I am supposing that it may 
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succeed.) The phrase ‘dramatic sadism’ was used a short time ago as a 
rough way of describing the absorption which alone could be the point 
of the episode. But this itself is morally ugly (or base or undignified or 
prurient or unadmirable in some other, non-aesthetic way). Once again 
we have to do with the intrusion of what is primarily characterizable in 
another respect, when all should be characterizable primarily in aesthetic 
respects. And what I think these considerations bring us near to is the 
possibility of offering an answer to another rather large problem, 
namely how to depict that important kind of ugliness, obscenity. 

Before taking up this topic more explicitly, though, I want to add that 
the sort of extraneous preoccupation to which a dramatic audience may 
be tempted, and which I have described hitherto as being brought about 
by the presence of samething less than a whole drama, could in principle 
be brought about by a whole drama, and be the main reason for criticism 
of it. I mean the kind of drama that never gets off the ground, that 
suffers from an irredeemable realism from start to finish. The absence 
of a theme can be seen clearly in the instance of the intrusive ‘part’, 
when we have in an otherwise thematic work something to contrast this 
part with. Internal incoherence, of course, contributes to the ugliness 
that is in question here. But there can also be works which are un- 
thematic as wholes. A work which was in general obscene would be 
one instance of such. 

Obscenity is merely a kind of realism, a slice of life reproduced and 
presented where it has no business to be. The particular kind of realism 
that it is is difficult to define, but at the risk of sounding ‘poetic’ I want to 
say that it is “contrived ugliness’ and that the ugliness may pertain to an 
indefinite variety of human relationships. But something more dis- 
criminating than this needs to be said, for there are other instances of 
contrived ugliness, such as caricatures, satires and various types of 
clowning, where no obscenity is involved. The sharp difference between 
these and the obscene is that the ugliness which they involve is in each 
instance ugliness with a comment, the means of seeing something as 
pathetic, pretentious, ridiculous, comic, ludicrous, absurd and so on. 
This is not ugliness indulged in, the ugliness of cruelty, violence, hate 
and brutality which we can be invited to partake of just by being con- 
fronted with it, and which we may be drawn by. The obscene is a 
certain kind of ugliness traded in. Of course we do sometimes label as 
‘obscene’ the cruelties, acts of violence and lewdnesses that occur in the 
course of nature, as it were, but our disputes about obscenity have to do 
rather with what is at one remove from these, the representation and re- 
contriving of them, and for our present purposes it is clearest and most 
useful to restrict the application of the term to this level. The obscene is 
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both morally and aesthetically ugly, but not the latter because of the 
former. It is aesthetically ugly in the first instance as incoherent—in the 
way previously explained—and secondly as, in a literal sense of the 
term, impertinent, offering us indulgence in rather than any way of 
coming to terms with natural ugliness. In this respect especially it differs 
from caricature and other art forms in which the point of what is ugly 
is that it should be seen as ugly, where in no circumstances is it a secon- 
dary matter that this should happen. I do not want to say, of course, 
that caricature and related art forms may not degenerate into obscenity. 

But there is representation and representation. It would be an in- 
tolerable restriction to rule chat there is to be no interest in representation 
for its own sake, in giving what you take to be a faithful representation of 
an interesting subject. There is a natural delight, as Aristotle noted, in 
the activity of imitation. And that which you may imitate must not be 
decreed to stop short of what is, either by some conventional standard or 
in your own eyes, ugly. What then is the difference between the repre- 
sentation of what is ugly—an activity which may be pursued with any 
degree of artistic success—and the obscene? The answer must be that 
the artistic representation of what is ugly is always elucidatory. That it 
should be faithful to its subject does not mean that it should have 
nothing to say about its subject. The obscene, by contrast, presents 
rather than represents whatever it has to offer. 

Seeing something as ugly is, in fact, one aesthetic activity amongst 
others. It may seem extraordinary to some people that such a statement 
should be worth making, bu: a significant amount of writing in aesthetics 
amounts to a denial of it. What Iam thinking of is a tendency, associated 
but not necessarily connected with the theory of beauty as expression, 
markedly to overwork the term ‘beauty’ and consequently, in my view, 
to employ the notion of ugliness a great deal too shyly. Croce actually 
defines ‘beauty’ as ‘successful expression, or better, as expression and 
nothing more’:? consequently the ugly can only be understood as a 
failure in expression and seeing something as ugly is, in a way, failing to 
make anything of it, failing to find it expressive in any degree. Carritt, 
in What is Beauty,* follows this usage very closely and in his Introduction 
to Aesthetics,® carries it to an extreme by treating the terms ‘beauty’ and 
‘aesthetic experience’ as interchangeable. Alexander follows the same 
assimilative tendency by (as I infer) equating ‘the impulse to beauty’ 
with ‘the aesthetic impulse’.* In both of these instances the same con- 
sequence (which I find unacceptably paradoxical) follows as in Croce’s. 
Both the experience of something as ugly and the experience of some- 
thing as merely tolerable must represent attempts to achieve or attain 
or come by beauty, but attempts which fail to a greater or lesser extent. 
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Hence they represent (if Carritt’s extreme expresses the real tendency of 
these positions) failure to achieve aesthetic experience as such. Seeing or 
otherwise experiencing something as ugly, without qualification, is 
failure to take the first step towards aesthetic experience, a total failure 
in aestheticism; and seeing or otherwise experiencing something as 
merely tolerable is an experience half-way short of a fulfilled aesthetic 
experience, a semi-aestheticism consisting perhaps only in the awareness 
that in a given thing or situation certain possible inhibitions upon 
aesthetic experience are not present. 

I do not wish to say, exactly, that there is an aesthetic interest in 
ugliness for its own sake. We don’t make ugliness the object of pursuit. 
When Alexander speaks of beauty as the ‘fulfilment’? of the aesthetic 
impulse he is not entirely wrong. But he is not entirely right either. 
Beauty is the ‘end’, the réAos, but this does not entail that to find some- 
thing ugly is a failure in aesthetic achievement. It may in fact take a 
certain degree of aesthetic accomplishment to do this. Finding some- 
thing ugly represents a different ‘moment’ in experience from just the 
sensing of failure. There is no need whatsoever to say either that it is a 
self-confessed failure in aestheticism or, if not, that it is in some curious, 
transcendent way an experience of beauty. There may be a very con- 
siderable point in trying so to see, or even to represent, the ugliness of 
something as to bring out and make us dwell on that ugliness. Why not 
make what’s ugly seem ugly? Why ever spare it, if what we are dealing 
with is man-made and alterable or eliminable? We can even strive to 
find or be educated to find something ugly, just as we-can strive to find 
or be educated to find something beautiful. It is difficult to see how a 
sensitive man can be educated in the one way without also being 
educated in the other, and how, although the ugly is not an object of his 
pursuit, he may not achieve a satisfaction in taking the measure of it. 
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I 
A FAIRLY common belief is that whatever is created, e.g. a work of art, 
(logically) cannot be predicted. This belief has bgen expressed in the 


following way: 


To create is to originate. And it follows from this that prior to creation the creator 
does not foresee what will result from it. As T. E. Hulme put ıt, ‘to predict it would 
be to produce it before it was produced’. Hulme’s remark may sound odd, but it 
really isn’t. To predict the result of his creative activity, the artist would have to 
envisage the result. He would have to have the idea of it in mind. But if he already 
had the idea in mind, all chat would remain to be done is to objectify the idea in paint 
or in stone, and this would be a matter of skill, or work. 


I wish to examine the credentials of the Tomas-Hulme position by 
considering three beliefs which may be subsumed under the more 
general one that whatever is created cannot be predicted: (1) Whatever 
is created cannot be predicted by its creator. (2) Whatever is created 
cannot be predicted by anyone-other-than-its-creator. (3) Whatever is 
created cannot be predicted by anyone, not even by its creator. Tomas, 
it seems, is primarily, though not exclusively, concerned with showing 
that (1) is true, i.e. with showing that self-prediction is impossible. 
Hulme, on the other hand, argues for (3), the belief of widest scope; i.e. 
he wants to show that joint-prediction (self-prediction and other- 
prediction) is impossible. For example, he writes: 

The finished portrait is explained by the features of the model, by the nature of the 
artist, by the colours spread out of the palette; but even with the knowledge of what 


explains it, no one, not even the artist, could have foreseen exactly what the portrait 
would be.? 


My strategy will be to argue for the possibility of other-prediction: 
I shall argue that it is possible for at least one person, who is not the 


creator himself, to predict the result of another’s creative activity. That | . 


is to say, I want to show that (2) is false. If my argument is sound, I shall 
have succeeded in refuting (3) as well, for (2) is an integral part of (3). 
Deprived of the belief that other-prediction is impossible, Hulme’s 
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position collapses to the one advocated by Tomas. I shall then try to 
show that under certain interpretations (1) is false and, finally, that 
rejection of self-prediction is incompatible with an acceptance, tacit or 
otherwise, of the possibility of other-prediction. Along the way I shall 
venture a few remarks on the relationship between artistic creativity 
and moral freedom. 


H 

What exactly is the argument against other-prediction? That is rather 
difficult to say for the argument has not, to my knowledge, been rigor- 
ously worked out. As a step toward remedying this lack I offer the 
following as a fair approximation of the sort of argument in question, 
using the Tomas—Hulme terminology whenever possible. It will provide 
a framework, as it were, upon which to hang the crucial assumptions of 
that argument. 

(a) If X is predicted, then X is envisaged. [Assumption.] 

(b) “X is envisaged’ is equivalent to ‘Someone has the idea of X in mind.’ [By defini- 
tion. | 

(c) If someone, say the predictor, has the idea of X in mind, then the idea of X is in 
the mind of the predictor. [Analytic.] 

(d) If the idea of X is in the mind of the predictor, then X exists as an idea in the 
predictor’s mind. [Assumption.] 

(e) If X is predicted, then X exists as an idea in the predictor’s mind. [From (a), (b), 
(c), and (d) and successive applications of Hypothetical Syllogism.| 

(£) IEX exists as an idea in the predictor’s mind, then any subsequent realization of X 
cannot count as the origination of X. [By definition: for ‘to originate’ means ‘to 
bring into existence’ and X has already been brought into existence, albeit 
mentally.| 

(g) IfX is seid then any abegus realization of X cannot count as the origina- 
tion of X. [From (e) and (£) and H. S.] 

(h) If any subsequent realization of X can count as the origination of X, then it is not 
the case that X is predicted. [Transposition of (g).] 

(i) “The origination of X’ is synonymous with ‘the creation of X.’ [Definition.| 

(j) Ifany subsequent realization of X can count as the creation of X, then it is not the 
case that X is predicted, [From (h) and (1).] 

(k) If X is predicted, then no subsequent realization of X can count as the creation 
of X. [Transposition of (j).] 

The preceding argument rests upon three major assumptions. Because 
these assumptions are readily drawn from the remarks of Tomas and 
Hulme it is upon them, and not the linking steps of the argument, which 
the discussion must now focus. They are: 

(i) To predict the result of creation would be to produce that result before it was 
produced (which is impossible). [Cf (fk) above.] 
(1) To predict the result of someone’s creative activity the predictor would have to 
‘envisage’ the result of that creative activity. [See (a) above.| 
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(iii) If the predictor already had the idea of the result of someone’s creative activity in 
mind, then all that would remain for the artist to do would be to objectify 
(make public) the idea in paint or in stone, and this would be a matter of skill 
or work. [Cf (b}-{e) above.] 


I am going to start by considering some of the notions contained in 
assumption (ii) and will eventually work round to assumptions (i) and 
(iii) and to some related ideas as well. To begin with it is far from obvi- 
ous why the person who predicts the creation of a certain work of art 
must ‘envisage’ it or “have the idea of it in mind’. (Indeed it is not 
altogether clear exactly how these words are being used in the context 
of the argument. I shall therefore suppose their ordinary meanings for 
want of a better alternative.) Generally speaking it is not required that if 
one predicts the result of an activity, one must envisage, i.e. have a 
mental view of, that result. One does not have to have the result before 
one’s mind’s eye. For suppose that I predict—it makes no matter how— 
that some time during 1970 someone will come up with a proof of 
Fermat’s Last Theorem. It doesn’t follow that I myself must know what 
that proof is. The only requirement for the success of my prediction is 
that someone comes up with a proof of Fermat’s theorem in 1970. The 
same would seem to hold for any prediction of artistic creation: some- 
one could have predicted (or a gipsy could have foretold) that Picasso 
would do a painting called Guernica without envisaging Guernica, with- 
out being able to furnish more details about that work of art. Those 
who reject such a possibility might wish to argue that predicting the 
creation of works of art is different from predicting proofs of theorems 
or the results of other non-artistic endeavours, but no such argument 
has been advanced. Furthermore, the difference between predictions of 
artistic and non-artistic creations, if there is one, would not seem to lie 
in the presence or absence of some sort of idea in the mind of the pre- 
dictor. It is doubtful whether this is essential to any sort of prediction. 

It is important, nevertheless, to understand why the notion of en- 
visagement occupies a central position in the Tomas—Hulme argument. 
Its importance may be grasped by comparing their argument with 
Philonous’s challenge to Hylas: ‘if you can conceive it possible for any 
mixture or combination of qualities, or any sensible object whatever, 
to exist without the mind, then I will grant it actually to be so’ (First 
Dialogue). Philonous is prepared, of course, to point out that whatever 
it is that Hylas regards as a counter-instance fails just because it is being 
conceived (imagined) by Hylas himself. Likewise Tomas and Hulme: 
if you can conceive of any work of art before it is created, then we will 
allow that its creation can be predicted. And, of course, Tomas and 
Hulme would be ready to point out that any alleged counter-instance 
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to their claim concerning the non-predictability of works of art fails 
just because in so conceiving or imagining or envisaging a work—this 
being essential to making the prediction—one had created it in one’s 
own mind [çf. step (d) in the reconstructed argument]. If one creates a 
work of art by envisaging that work, then it could not be said that it had 
been created at any later time by somecne else or by oneself. 

The Tomas-Hulme challenge may easily be met, however. The issue 
turns on the formulation of the prediction. Their position rests, I believe, 
on the assumption that one must in some sense be acquainted witb. the 
result of artistic creativity in order to predict that result. But that is not 
necessary. One could have knowledge of a future work of art by 
description, thus knowing in advance not only that a certain work of 
art will be created but also what that work will be like. Because these 
descriptions could Vary in detail and with the sort of work described, it 
will be convenient to think of them as making up a continuum. At one 
extremity are (i) uniquely individuating descriptions. Next are (ii) non- 
uniquely individuating, but highly detailed, descriptions. And finally, 
moving towards the opposite extreme, we come to (iii) descriptions of 
increasing generality and decreasing specificity. Judging from the second 
Hulme quotation above, some of those who object to the possibility of 
predicting the creation of works of art may be objecting solely (or most 
strenuously) to the possibility of descriptions of sort (i). Others, who are 
not sufficiently precise in stating their objections, talk as if they would 
rule out predictions containing descriptions of sorts (ii) and (iii) as well. 
Having already shown that there is little difficulty in overcoming objec- 
tions to (iii), I shall concentrate on the possibility of offering descriptions 
of sorts (i) and (ii). 


A sample of one sort of description which could be given is as follows: 


A man named William Shakespeare will write a play in five acts about the prince 
of Denmark and will entitle it Hamlet. Also included in this play will be characters 
such as Ophelia, the ghost of Hamlet’s father, Polonius, Rosencrantz, Guildenstern, 
Gertrude, Claudius, Horatio, Laertes, etc. (A synopsis of the plot may be appended.) 


_ This description is detailed enough to fall within the (ii)-range of the 
continuum, and I see no reason why other descriptions of even greater 
detail could not be given. It seems almost unnecessary to add that not 
one of these descriptions would have to be accompanied by a series of 
images or intuitions in order for it to be formulated or understood. 
Language, as a rule, is not image~dependent. 

Let us now consider just how far the possibility of giving detailed 
descriptions may be extended. It seems that a description of a yet-to-be- 
created poem, play or novel might be so detailed and exact as to be 
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actually identical, word for word, with the text of the literary piece in 
question. But if the prediction took this form, it would not count as a 
description so much as a copy or instance of the work.? On the other 
hand a prediction which contained a detailed paraphrase of the poem, 
etc. would escape this criticism, although the success of the prediction- 
by-paraphrase would rest on our being able to establish that we had 
paraphrased that particular piece of prose or poetry. If this could be done, 
then Hulme’s objections to descriptions of sort (i) would be countered. 

The two difficulties which I have just touched upon suggest a dilemma 
which may be urged against the view I advocate: Either the prediction 
contains an exact and highly detailed description (i.e. a uniquely indi- 
viduating description) of the future work of art or it doesn’t. If it does, 
then this is tantamount to creating that work of art. If it doesn’t, then 
that work of art has not been predicted but rather’another, somewhat 
similar work which, as it turns out, isn’t created.‘ 

In dealing with the first horn of this dilemma one must be careful not 
to treat all works of art alike. I have already mentioned the possibility 
that an exact description of a future poem could be identical with the 
text of that poem. But still detailed, exact predictions of non-literary 
works of art would not run the same risk of copying those works in 
advance, as it were. A detailed verbal description of a piece of music or ` 
sculpture or architecture, of a dance or of a painting, could not duplicate 
the work itself; the work, when it was created, would not be a replica 
of the prediction. Consider the following examples. Suppose one had 
given a detailed description of one of Seurat’s paintings, dividing the 
canvas by co-ordinates and naming the dot of colour which would 
appear at a particular intersection. Or imagine descriptions of mosaics 
formulated in similar fashion. As regards drawings, perhaps one could 
use a mathematical formula-to express the series of lines making up a 
drawing. In principle the same could be done for three-dimensional 
works of art. Yet in spite of the details provided in these predictions 
neither formula nor co-ordinate system would itself constitute the work 
of art. 

At the same time it should be pointed out that these detailed and 
exact descriptions of works of art come very close to being directions 
for making the works in question. This fresh possibility will count 
against the creativity of an artist’s efforts, however, only if the artist 
makes use of the ‘directions’, only if he follows them. And this he need 
not do. He does not have to know about these ‘directions’ at all. Evenso, 
it may be argued that many sorts of artists, e.g. composers, architects, 
and sometimes muralists, mosaicists and sculptors, do create what are in 
effect sets of directions; it is left to performers or artisans to realize the 
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work in a form which can be appreciated by others.ë The point of this 
objection is that in many cases it apparently eliminates any relevant 
difference between a prediction of a work of art and its creation, and 
between a predictor of a work of art and its creator. Both seemingly 
would be doing the same thing. 

My reply begins with an example. A group of labourers is awaiting 
the arrival of the foreman. One labourer says to the others: ‘I predict 
that when the foreman comes he will issue these work orders (direc- 
tions): “Men, first do ABC and then do DEF”? Or alternatively he 
says: ‘I predict that the foreman will direct us to do ABC and then 
DEF.’ The foreman, when he arrives, utters these words: ‘Men, first do 
ABC and then do DEF.’ The moral of this story is that words and also 
sketches, gestures, etc., are not directions in isolation but only in so far 
as they are used in certain contexts to guide performers, artisans, soldiers, 
students, etc. The foreman issued orders, gave directions, but the 
labourer did not. A prediction of a direction is not itself a direction. The 
prediction would at most contain a set of potential directions, i.e. words 
or other symbols which in the appropriate circumstances could be 
reapplied in order to function as directions. A test case is the musical 
score. It directs musicians by informing them which notes to play and 
when to play them. Now if I am able to give an exact verbal or mathe- 
matical description of a composition, how does my prediction differ 
from the score? The difference lies not primarily in the symbolism in 
which the prediction is couched but in its (proposed) function. A pre- 
diction can be confirmed or confuted by subsequent events, but a set of 
directions can’t. Directions such as musical scores are (may be) followed. 
or ignored; directions may be altered if they fail to produce the desired 
results. And again, provided the prediction is coded or kept secret, it 
would never be converted by use into a set of directions. The field 
would be clear for someone else to fulfil the prediction without the 
stigma of imitation. 

In virtue of the arguments I have presented I claim at the very least 
that some exact and detailed descriptions may be given of future works 
of art, such. descriptions not being tantamount to creating the work that 
has been predicted. Indeed, except for the case of the identical texts, I 
believe this claim may be made for all sorts of art works. 

The second horn of the dilemma carries with it a host of complica- 
tions, and I fear that I shall have to deal with them somewhat summarily 
and dogmatically. To start with the demand for descriptions of sort (i) 
carries with it the assumption that every work of art is unique. But 
what is to be understood by this claim? Of several possible interpreta- 
tions which one would be endorsed by those opposed to the possibility 
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of predicting the results of creativity? Some common interpretations 
are that a work cannot be described, that any verbal account is no 
substitute for the work itself, that no two works are qualitatively 
alike.® The first clearly begs the question if the intention is to deny 
the possibility of giving uniquely individuating descriptions of works 
of art. The second is trivially true and beside the point. The third al- 
ternative is false—witness lithographs and statues cast from the same 
mould, 

Lying at the heart of the matter is this question: What is the work of 
art? Unless we can answer this question, are we ever in a position to 
say that we have given an exact and complete description (or paraphrase) 
of the work? Take, for example, the well-known critical history of the 
Mona Lisa. Would a prediction of its creation have to include critical 
interpretations, which are so varied, or would a description of the 
painted canvas as a scientific object suffice? It strikes me that any objec- 
tion to predicting the results of creativity which rests ultimately on the 
tentative, unsettled, possibly incomplete nature of the description mis- 
fires. Surely all that is required for purposes of prediction is that a 
description be sufficiently detailed to ensure identification. The practical 
task which this sets for the predictor is really not so demanding as that 
of distinguishing a genuine work of art from an excellent forgery. 
Whatever description can be given of a work of art after it has been 
created could in principle have been given before creation. If descriptions 
after the fact are deemed suitable for purposes of critical discussion and 
mere identification, then similar descriptions before the fact should be 
suitable for making predictions. 

I maintain, therefore, in response to the second horn of the dilemma 
that the precise distinction between descriptions of sorts (i) and (ii) is 
not so crucial as it is made to appear and that the alleged uniqueness of 
works of art is not a barrier to offering satisfactory predictions. 

The possibility of detailed descriptions of future works of art may 
give rise to yet another objection.—Let us assume that it is predicted 
that an artist will create a work of art W. He does make W. But know- 
ing that W has been predicted requires us to say that W was not created 
by him because to create is, among other things, to make something 
novel. Now since W has been predicted and known, at least by descrip- 
tion, prior to its being made, it cannot be regarded as a novelty. Hence 
it couldn’t have been created. So much for the objection. But what if 
the prediction has not been broadcast? Those not privy to the prediction 
will regard W as an instance of artistic creation, and surely it cannot be 
denied that novelty is relative to the perceiver. Furthermore I doubt if 
subsequent awareness of a prediction would lead anyone to withdraw 
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the label ‘artistic creation’ from W, for so much would depend on the 
various aesthetic qualities exhibited by W itself. These would not be 
destroyed by the revelation of a prediction concerning W. 

Nor do I want to imply that those with antecedent awareness of a 
prediction would have to or want to withhold the words ‘creative 
artist’ or “creative activity’ from the artist or his efforts. In the light of 
the descriptions of varying complexity which could be drawn up, it is 
safe to say that they might even evince genuine surprise upon witnessing 
the predicted work of art. Perhaps turning up another work of art 
which closely resembled W would make some critics revise their judg- 
ments of W’s aesthetic value and of the artist’s originality, but certainly 
not a mere description of W. The verb ‘to originate’ means ‘to give 
origin to, to give rise to, to initiate’, and in this sense of the word the 
artist whose work has been predicted has certainly originated W: But 
when equated with ‘create’ (as in the remark “To create is to originate’) 
there is added the meaning of the adjective ‘original’, viz. “that which is 
first-hand, not imitated, proceeding from the person himself, not deriva- 
tive, independent’. (Cf. these pairings which convey the double mean- 
ing: initiate and initial, originate and original.) We must now ask if 
W, in addition to having been originated by the artist, is original? 
By the criteria afforded by the definition just cited the answer once 
again is ‘ yes’. Therefore to speak of W’s being original, i.e. of its be- 
ing created in the full artistic sense of that word, is quite compatible 
with the fact that W and the activities giving rise to it were known in 
advance. 

Take another case. Artist B makes/creates W and the rest of us are 
willing to acknowledge W as a creation; but some time later in the 
diary of C descriptions, plans, notes on a projected work of art are 
found, and these descriptions, etc. more or less tally with W as made 
by B. It is established also that C’s diary was never shown to anyone 
else, that B swears that he never saw it or C, that C was a recluse and 
never talked about his plans with others. And finally, at the end of these 
descriptions, etc. C wrote: ‘I can’t bring this work off, but I know (am 
certain, am convinced, feel it in my bones) that someone else will.’ 
Perhaps this would not be regarded as a genuine prediction. It may, for 
example, be more like an expression of hope or a forlorn display of 
resignation, but how are we to tell? It is not unimaginable that the diary 
would actually contain the words: “The art world i is ripe for this work, 
and I predict that some future artist will do it.’ C doesn’t invoke any 
law in order to predict the future bit of creativity—though it is not 
inconceivable that he use a law—but that alone would not rule out his 
utterance as some sort of claim about the future. In this respect it may be 
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compared to the words of the chicken~sexer who says: “This chick will 
grow into a rooster, that one into a hen.’ 

What now of the assertion that to predict a work of art is to produce 
it before it is produced? Taken in an ordinary way this seems to be obvi- 
ously false. If someone had predicted the invention of the cotton gin, 
would that have constituted the invention of the cotton gin? In general 
if I predict X, have I made X? Consider this same point from a different 
angle. To produce something is to make it. Now if predicting some- 
thing is to make it, then it could never be predicted that one would 
produce something. It would be a barren tautology. But is it? That is, 
the sentence ‘X was predicted and X was made’ would have to be 
rendered as “X was made and X was made.’ Also there could be no false 
predictions about production. ‘X was predicted and X was not made’ 
would come to ‘X was made and X was not made.’ These are strange 
results. Hulme’s pronouncement seems to amount to the self-evident 
statement that one cannot do something before doing it (in the sense of 
doing one-and-the-same thing before doing it); but in fact his claim is 
more than this. It depends upon building envisagement into the concept 
of prediction—at least into that of aesthetic predictions—and then 
identifying envisaging with creating. Now I havealready presented argu- 
ments against the first assumption. I want next to show that the second 
is unwarranted as well. 

Unlike the making or producing of non-artistic objects, creativity is 
apparently regarded by Tomas (though hardly by him alone) as some 
sort of intuitive act? (cf. Croce), the result of which is then embodied in 
some material and made publicly accessible. [Again cf. the dubious step 
(d) above.] This embodiment or objectification, he says, ‘would be a 
matter of skill, or work.’ This view of creativity is not true to the facts. 
Many artists tell us that when they begin to paint, to write, to compose 
music, etc., they do not know what the final result of their activity is 
going to be. It is reported even that some architects and composers of 
music have been astonished when they first saw or heard the realizations 
of their efforts. This Crocean-like view also fails to take into con- 
sideration the significant and fruitful interplay between the artist and his 
material. (The words “artistic medium’ and ‘material medium’ may 
wrongly suggest that what is publicly observable, that what can be 
pointed at and looked at, merely mediates between. the artist’s creativity 
and his public.) It also reveals a tendency to misunderstand the concept 
of creativity, for its proponents seem to be looking for a special activity 
or set of activities upon which to hang that label. Not finding it among 
the observable actions of a painter, writer, composer, etc., they mis- 
takenly think it to be some inner process, a private activity, known only 
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to the creator himself. I have discussed this error elsewhere! and mention 
it here only to indicate how it contributes to the belief that creativity is 
unpredictable. 

If to predict is to envisage, and if to envisage is to have the idea in 
mind and also if to have the idea in mind is tantamount to creating, 
then a convincing case is made out against predicting the result of 
creativity. But concerning other-prediction I believe that I have now 
shown that prediction does not necessarily involve envisagement, and 
it is certainly far from universally accepted that creativity is some intuitive 
act, some mental grasping of an idea. Thus the argument against other- 
prediction is shattered. Furthermore the logical possibility of predicting 
creativity is unaffected by the concepts of prediction or creativity itself. 

Having made out-my case regarding the possibility of other-predic- 
tion, Iam willing to allow that special circumstances are conceivable in 
which the probability of a successful prediction would be very high 
and in which we would apply the words ‘work of art’ to a product but 
nevertheless withhold the word ‘creative’ from the person involved. 
Suppose that I had a drug of amazing powers. I take it and for several 
hours am completely unaware of what I am doing. But while under the 
drug’s influence I write excellent poetry or paint great pictures. These 
works will be valued, to be sure, but I will probably not be regarded as 
a (truly) creative person. I might not be accorded the title of ‘artist’. 
Why not? Because I exercised no discernment, no critical judgement, 
made no intelligent choices of materials. (Note the hesitation to call 
artists ‘creative’ who employ free verbal association or mechanical 
techniques such as shooting paint from a gun or dropping bits of 
coloured paper from a stepladder.) There is no continuity between my 
so-called ‘artistic character’ and my works. Anyone might have made 
them provided he was fed the drug; and sure enough, true to our pre- 
diction, a drugged subject chosen at random writes excellent poetry or 
paints great pictures, although ‘his’ are different from ‘mine’. It should 
be clear from this case, however, that withholding ‘creative’ from an 
individual’s performance—the drugged man’s efforts are ‘creative’ in 
only the most attenuated sense—does not stem from their predictability 
but from the absence of just those additional ties between a man’s artistic 
character and his activities which we would probably rely upon in 
order to predict the outcome of creative efforts.® 1° 

Before turning to the next stage in my argument there is one more 
remark which I want to make concerning other-prediction which does 
not fit neatly into the line of argumentation I have been developing. Let 
us assume that a work of art is in principle unpredictable. It does not 
follow from this assumed fact alone that the creation of a work of art 
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could not be known in advance. An omniscient mind would know in 
advance which things will be created, invented, made, originated, etc. 
Such a mind would not have to predict that such things will come about 
or arise; it would know them straight off. Given a belief in an omniscient 
mind, say God, and the belief that artistic creation is essentially some 
intuitive, mental act, then it seems to follow that in reality God has 
created all works of art before they are ‘created’ by human artists. This 
leads to the highly paradoxical result that Newton’s formulation of the 
law of gravitational attraction, Beethoven’s quartets, Dostoyevsky’s 
novels, and Kant’s Critiques, indeed all art masterpieces and philo- 
sophical and scientific insights, are not stock cases of invention, original 
thinking or creation. Indeed there would be none on the human scene. 
God alone would be the true creator. This is an absurd conclusion, but 
it may serve to highlight the oddness of saying that an activity is not 
creative if its result is known in advance, whether known by prediction 
or not. 


IM 


If, as I have argued in the previous section, it is possible that a person 
other than the artist can predict the result of the artist’s creative efforts, 
then is it not also possible that the artist could predict the result of his 
own creative activity? The answer to this question, which concerns the 
possibility of self-prediction, turns more on the concept of prediction 
than on the concept of creativity. Why this is so will readily be seen by 
considering a case using terms neutral to the point at issue. I say that I 
will make X, and then I go ahead and make X. Has X been created as 
well as made? It may well be proper to say that it has been created, for 
I have not deliberately copied it from anyone else’s work and I have 
exercised judgement, etc. in the manipulation of my materials. X is, 
moreover, a work of art possessing some aesthetic merit in the eyes of 
competent critics. 

Questions may be raised, of course, concerning the criteria for 
calling an artifact a created object, or the result of creative activity; but 
while allowing that such questions exist, I want rather to turn to a 
different conceptual problem posed by the neutral case above. By 
uttering the words ‘I will make X’ has one made a prediction about 
what one will-do? There is one argument (or consideration) which 
inclines me to answer this question negatively. Let us suppose that an 
artist describes a work of art which he subsequently produces/makes. 
Would we call his description ‘a plan for a (then) future work’, ‘notes 
for a work in progress’, ‘an expression of intention’, or ‘a prediction’? 
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Writers’ notebooks have been published, as have artists’ sketchbooks. 
In looking through the sketchbooks or in reading the notebooks is one 
ever inclined to say: “Look, here is where he predicted that he would 
(was going to) write such-and-such a poem/paint such-and-such a 
picture’? It is surely more natural to say something like this: ‘Here’s an 
indication that so-and-so, early in his career, was already working on an 
idea which eventually led to (culminated in) his well-known work...’ 
Or: ‘So-and-so intended to write/paint such-and-such so many years 
ago (before he actually did it). But while I allow that it would be more 
natural to speak about the artist’s intentions, plans, etc. than to talk 
about self-prediction, is this enough to support the claim that it is 
logically or conceptually impossible for an artist to predict his own 
work? After all, there are occasions when I would say (and do say) that 
I can predict my own actions or the results of those actions. For example, 
knowing my overall physical condition, the length of the trail, the 
steepness of the ascent, and my determination to succeed, I can fairly 
well predict whether or not I will climb the mountain." Of course, in 
such a case, we must reckon with the phenomenon of the self-fulfilling 
prediction. An artist predicts (let us allow) that he is going to create X. 
It seems likely that this may well influence the nature of the result of his 
creative activity, just as my prediction that I will climb the mountain 
may be one added incentive for me to reach the top. At least one differ- 
ence between these two predictions, however, is that my prediction that 
I will climb the mountain is not subject to much alteration. It might be 
if I predicted that I would make the ascent in eight hours instead of ten; 
but suppose that I predict simply that I will make it, never mind how 
long it takes. With artists it is rare that they say ‘TH do that’ and then 
stick to it, although that does depend on how detailed are their plans 
(or predictions). It might hold for an artist who, knowing himself well, 
says that he will some day write a novel about such-and-such. This may 
be construed as an intention; but a man might not intend to write the 
novel and do so anyway, thus fulfilling his prediction. That is, he does 
not intend to write the novel, but he knows that he has a certain com- 
pulsion to write about certain subjects. Or perhaps he will give in to the 
lure of heavy sales or the promise of a movie contract and write another 
novel about sex in suburbia. Thus he predicts, almost with resignation, 
that he will probably end up writing that novel. And he does. 

Tomas has written that ‘inspiration, so far as we know, is not subject 
to our will. We cannot decide to have an inspiration, nor can we by 
reasoning conclude our way into it.™? It may be true that inspiration, 
whatever exactly is to be understood by that word, is involuntary, but 
that does not preclude its being caused. If it is caused, then this ‘creative 
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influence’ should be predictable in principle. Unlikely as it may be, it 
seems possible that someone could predict with reasonable assurance 
under what circumstances he will become inspired and, furthermore, 
what sort of work will issue from this inspiration. To reason in this way 
is not to conclude one’s way into inspiration but it is to understand, to 
some degree, those factors which apparently contribute to inspiration. 

One problem self-prediction of creativity calls attention to is that it 
is very difficult to say just when an artist started to create a work of art. 
This hardly seems like a datable event. A novelist might say to himself: 
‘Well, today I’m going to start that novel’, as he inserts a fresh piece of 
paper in the typewriter and types out “Chapter One’ at the top; but it 
would be unusual, I think, that he would be starting completely from 
scratch without the faintest idea of what he was going to write about. 
It is possible that a painter might just start playing around with paints 
on an empty canvas, that a writer might write down anything which 
came to mind, or that a composer lets his fingers stray across the key- 
board, but it would still be most difficult to say when the playing 
around, the doodling, ceases and when it merges into that which be- 
comes the finished work of art. By way of contrast it is not so difficult 
to date the completion of a work of art. At least we might adopt the 
reasonable convention that a painter finishes a painting when he signs 
it, that a writer finishes a poem or a novel when he makes his final 
corrections of the proof-sheets, and that an architect finishes his design 
when the contractors take over. 

This problem is relevant to prediction and creativity because one may 
think that a man who has formulated some sort of prediction about his 
future artistic activity has already embarked upon the activity, that the 
so-called prediction is itself part of the long and complicated job of 
creating a work of art. Because of this one might argue it is not a 
genuine prediction but forms part of the making, the creating, that 
which it is supposed to be forecasting. This may often be so, but once 
again I am unable to find any conceptual impossibility in someone 
saying of himself that, given my abilities, my interests, etc. I will prob- 
ably create stich-and-such a work of art in the future. As is the case with 
predictions about others, predictions about oneself could contain many 
details of the future work. I will even go so far as to allow the possibility 
that a man could predict exactly what work he will create. We can 
guard against turning the prediction into an expression of intention or a 
plan by supposing that the predictor is not an artist at the time he makes 
his prediction. Like Gauguin he turns to art later in life—this, too, being 
predictable. Or our self-predictor might be an artist who radically 
changes his style, foresees this, foresees the work he will do, and is 
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repelled. He vows never to change, but he does. In order to ensure 
further the detachment of these self-predictions from the activity of 
creating the work of art, it may be supposed also that the artist-predictor 
forgets about his prediction, and goes to work on the predicted art 
object only after a considerable lapse of time. 

Given these circumstances, then, and the pertinent arguments about 
envisagement and description deployed in Section If, I conclude that 
self-prediction is possible. Moreover, the overlapping of conceptual 
problems involved in the examinations of self- and other-prediction 
makes it inconsistent to allow the latter while at the same time denying 
the possibility of the former. My conclusion, therefore, is that other- 
prediction and self-prediction (in the sense in which I have been using 
both of these words). are possible. Whether either has ever been or will 


ever be realized is irrelevant to my argument.1® 
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which is based in part on the notion of 
‘creative activity’. Free will, he says, ‘is 
of the nature of a creative activity, its 
meaning is discoverable only in an in- 
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tuition of the practical consciousness of 
the participating agent’. *. . . [Ef] there 
should be an act which is genuinely the 
self’s act and is nevertheless not an ex- 
pression of its character, such an act, in 
which the self “transcends” its character 
as so far formed, would seem to be essen- 
tially of the nature of creative activity’ 
(‘Is “Free Will” a Pseudo-Problem?’ 
Mind, LX, no. 240 (Oct. 1951), pp. 464 
and 462). Campbell does not draw any 
comparisons between moral and artistic 
creativity, but the common bonds be- 
tween Campbell and his counterparts in 
aesthetics are that both believe that what 
is creative is unpredictable and that cer- 
tain actions of human beings, or the re- 


sults of such actions, cannot be predicted 
because they are not simply the outcomes 
of antecedent conditions. One difference 
is that a person is not morally responsible 
for unfree actions, but an artist is held 
responsible for the results of uncreative 
or non-creative efforts provided his acti- 
vities are also free in the aforementioned 
sense. If my arguments in this paper are 
correct, then they tend to show, against 
Campbell's libertarian thesis, that there is 
no incompatibility between successfully 
predicting a person’s behaviour and re- 
garding a person’s behaviour as (morally) 
creative, i.e. as behaviour which adds to 
the development or growth of a man’s 
character. 
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THE IMAGE IN FORM* 
Adrian Stokes 


OFTEN IN a talk about art we get at least a partial division of formal 
attributes from representation. We say the formal relationships organ- 
ize the representation, the images, on view. That’s the traditional ap- 
proach. On the other hand in the theory of Significant Form form is 
isolated from imagery, from the construction of likenesses in visual terms. 

I am going to argue that formal relationships themselves entail a 
representation or imagery of their own though these likenesses are not 
as explicit as the images we obtain from what we call the subject matter. 
When later I shall refer to Cézanne’s Bathers in the National Gallery, I 
shall suggest that there is far more imagery in this picture than the 
imagery of nudes in a landscape, a more generalized imagery, with 
references to all sorts of experiences, which proceeds from the formal 
treatment. Now I think one can say that that’s obvious and indeed that it 
is presumed in the work of all the best writers today on current art; 
but it doesn’t seem to have given rise to a really wide investigation of 
what is involved. I am going to make some suggestions about this. 

The phrase ‘the image in form’ cropped up when I was asked to 
decide between two constructions at a Soto exhibition. They are made 
of projecting square plaques against a background of black and white 
lines. I said I thought one communicated a stronger image than the 
other. It suggested an image for an amalgam of experiences, even 
though that impression had not been achieved by the creation of a 
correspondence with recognized events as is the case where you have a 
subject matter. I found this abstract work to possess an image all the 
same, whose character would not be altogether dissimilar in the long 
run for those who are able to lend themselves to abstract art. 

Formal arrangements can sometimes transmit a durable image. That is 
not merely to say that they are expressive. There is a sense in which 
* Adapted from a lecture given with slides. 
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every object of the outside world is expressive since we tend to endow 
natural things, any piece of the environment, with our associations to it, 
thereby constructing an identity additional to the one generally recog- 
nized. At heightened moments anything can gain the aura of a person- 
age. But in art it should not be we who do all the imaginative work in 
this way. The better we understand art the less of the content we impose, 
the more becomes communicated. In adopting an aesthetic viewpoint— 
this, indeed, is a necessary contribution on our part—which we have 
learned from studying many works of art, we discover that to a con- 
siderable extent our attention is confined to the relationship of formal 
attributes and of their image-creating relevance to the subject matter. 
The work of art should be to some extent a strait-jacket in regard to 
the eventual images that it is most likely to induce. Obviously any mode 
of feeling can be communicated by art, perhaps even by abstract art. 
Nevertheless the personification of that message in the terms of aesthetic 
form constructs a simulacrum, a presence that qualifies the image of the 
paramount feeling expressed. That feeling takes to itself as a crowning 
attribute more general images of experience. Form, then, ultimately 
constructs an image or figure of which, in art, the expression of particu- 
lar feeling avails itself. A simple instance lies with Bonnard, with the 
shape of hats in his time that approximated to the shape of the head and 
indeed of the breast. He seems to co-ordinate experience largely through 
an unenvious and loving attitude to this form. He is equally interested in 
a concave rounded shape. Again, when we know well an artist and his 
work we may feel that among the characteristic forms he makes some 
at least are tied to an image of his own physique or of a personal aspect 
in his physical responses. This also would be an instance of form as an 
agent which, through the means of the artist’s personality as an evident 
first step in substantiation, allows him to construct from psychical and 
emotional as well as physical concatenations a thing that we tend to 
read as we read a face. A face records more experience than its attention 
at the moment we look at it. 

Perhaps all we demand of a work of art is that it should be as a face 
in this sense. But form in the widest sense of all, as the attempted 
organization that rules every experience, must obviously give rise to a 
strong and compelling imagery so generalized that it can hardly be 
absent from a consciousness in working order though ordinarily present 
in nothing like the aesthetic strength, since were it otherwise refreshment 
and encouragement that we gain from art would not be necessary. Form 
must possess the character of a compelling apparition, and it is easy to 
realize that it is the icon of co-ordination. 

Integration or co-ordination of what? it will be asked. Some aspect, 
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I have argued elsewhere; of the integration of experience, of the self, 
with which is bound up the integrity of other people and of other things 
as separate, even though the artist has identified an aspect of himself 
with the object, has transfixed the object with his own compulsion, 
though not to the extent of utterly overpowering its otherness. These 
perceptions of relationship that are the basis of a minimum sanity 
demand reinforcement. Outwardness, a physical or concrete adaptation 
of relationship, spells out enlargement, means certainty. 

It must appear a strange suggestion that art is in any way bent upon 
constructing an image for sanity, however minimal, in view of the wild 
unbalanced strains of feeling that have so often been inseparably em- 
ployed in making this image. But surely if art allows not only the 
extremity of expressiveness but the most conclusive mode, if it con- 
structs of expressiveness an enduring thing, that mode must incorporate 
an element to transcend or ennoble a particular expressiveness of which 
otherwise we should soon tire. We are encouraged to experience a 
many-sided apprehension in art. Expressiveness—it may be infantile— 
becomes valuable in evolving the mature embrace by form. 

In the case of abstract art we are sometimes told by the artist—and it is 
very understandable—that we entirely mistake his work if we insist it 
expresses this or that. It is itself, the artist says, it does not stand for, it 
does not express, anything: it is not meant to suggest associations. I 
think he is right in the sense he means it. He is providing us, however, 
in his work with an experience of spatial relationships. Now it is obvious 
that no experience is entirely isolated, or else it is traumatic. The experi- 
ence communicated by the abstract artist, on the contrary, invites 
comparison with other experiences and, to some extent certainly, will 
point to common ground with a particular aspect of visual experience 
in the first place or of the relationship between experiences. Abstract art 
would otherwise be virtually meaningless. Hence we have here an 
amalgam of meaning conveyed by material that transmits an image not 
only optical but for the mind or memory as well; unique for the eye but 
generalized for the mind. Here too the form constrains us to’an image, 
and it is not merely one of our choosing. 

Aesthetic experience can be defined as the opposite, indeed often as a 
palliative, of traumatic experience. But I am not going to try to probe 
the conditions of being of which this aspect of form is the symbol. I have 
attempted this elsewhere, as I have said. Some of the preliminaries are 
straightforward—for instance, the connexion with the body-image. I 
shall partly be confining myself to this aspect. 

I have often before referred to the rough-and-smooth values in 
building, in architecture, that are carried over into the other visual arts 
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and, indeed, into the textures, as we choose to call them, of concerted 
sound. Why otherwise are we forced to speak of texture to describe 
appositions of instrumental sound? In truth, we cannot but speak of the 
surface of any work of art and equally of shape and volume, of the 
articulated body, metaphors by which we assert the dynamic effect of 
its impression and the self-completeness. Formal values vivify such 
images; the inevitable metaphors derive from inevitable images that 
accompany our apprehension of the formal qualities. In the fifteenth- 
century courtyard of the palace at Urbino designed by Luciano Laurana, 
in my opinion one of the greatest masterpieces of architecture, we surely 
see the same thing, a justice and fairness in the smoothness of the pilasters 
on the brick wall. The strength of this wall is measured by the eloquence 
of its apertures and by the open arcade beneath. Each plain yet costly 
member of this building has the value of a limb: in the co-ordination 
of the contrasting materials there is- equal care for each: together they 
make stillness that, as it were, breathes, 

One must agree to a generalized and meaningful content in the rela- 
tionships of the Soto construction and in the Laurana courtyard. But are 
they characteristic works of art, that is to say so characteristic that they 
‘can be used to illustrate a content available in all art? What of the agony, 
violence, irregularity, flippancy even, that appear to be inevitable in 
some art today, or the restlessness, the explosive disruptiveness that is 
also common to much of the art of the past? 

I have said that the generalized content of form, an element of co- 
ordination as well as of allusiveness, not only does not inhibit but makes 
an enduring thing or body of any kind of expressiveness however 
extreme. When, as has been common in this country, we use the term 
‘expressionist’ in a pejorative sense, we mean that unmistakable ex- 
pressiveness figures in this or that work but is by no means richly 
integrated throughout the formal relationships on view, and that 
therefore the effect is transitory rather than enduring. It encompasses 
no more than one or two notes. From Picasso’s Three Dancers at the 
Tate, on the contrary, we derive a shattering image.that coheres. It 
merits a lot of study. In the Tate Annual Report for 1964-5 there is a 
remarkable analysis, I think the best account I have read of a modern 
painting. It shows that every piece of the canvas is emotive, contributing 
to the whole, and even that there are resumed two of the most expressive 
themes in the iconography of Christian art. I need not go into it: in 
fact to do so would not help my purpose at this moment, the purpose of 
reminding you that we are instantaneously convinced by this emotive 
scene, though it is disruptive and difficult to understand. But we see that 
every line and tone and division helps in the setting up of various 
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relationships across and down the face of the canvas. In front of an in- 
sistently imaginative painting this tends to convince us that an emotive 
or poetic whole is there expressed, since the expressiveness is transmitted 
by a rich language of form. Were it not so it would be a bad picture. 
The echoes and relationships make expressiveness ring, reverberate. 
Poetry may be plain and simple: the reverbarations, even so, are many. 
Similarly with the nude in visual art. Form encourages further meaning 
because it is itself the container of a sum of meanings; the nude has 
already a variety of intense meanings, even apart from art and apart 
from the connexion between the body and form. 

In the mechanism of this reverberation prime objects, however trans- 
muted, will figure. Parts of the body and the body itself are prime 
objects instituting relationships at the root of subsequent relationships 
of every kind. Our awareness of the violent distortions and the formal 
elaboration of the breast in the Picasso Three Dancers, leading to a round 
void in the middle of the dancer on the left, illustrates that the body is an 
object we are likely to follow keenly in transmutations imposed by the 
artist. I am eager to point out that an ideal Madonna by Raphael is no 
traitor to this wide connectiveness. 

But first Cézanne and the other very great painting that we have of 
late welcomed to this country, Les Baigneuses, in the National Gallery. 
At first sight these figures could suggest a quorum of naked tramps 
camped on top of railway carriages as the landscape roars by from left 
to right; except, of course, that studied, monumental, they altogether 
refuse the character of silhouettes. They absorb, and in absorbing rule, the 
environment. Beyond the long seal-like woman who regards the depths 
of the background the standing studious, twin-like girls with backs to 
us lean across towards the trees and clouds as if to be those upright trees. 
All the same the stretching across the picture plane is more intense, the 
stretching of these governing bodies that now seem poised on the easy 
rack of a level moving staircase. But movement to the left is blocked by 
the striding figures on that side, and since movement is braked at the 
other end as well it is as if shunted trucks were held between two 
engines. The tall, contemplative figure on the further bank remembers 
for us the stretching movement that, in effect, has crammed the centre 
where the two groups of bathers meet. Rich with dynamic suggestions, 
the movements coalesce into a momentary composure so that even 
within the crowd there appears to be airiness and space. It is now that 
we contemplate the broad back, laid out like a map, of the sitting 
woman with black hair on the left. Only in art, in an image, in a con- 
crete realization of emotional bents, such powers with their reconciliation: 
are found perfected. 
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. Another image comes to us in terms of the heads of hair of walnut 
and stained oak. It speaks to us of the strength of the trees in those 
women and of the tawny arena on which the bodies lie and, by contrast, 
it includes the circumambient blue, the knife-like blue day that these 
nudes have crowded to inhabit. They feed on the blue, on the distance 
at which the seal-woman exclaims. The close, clumsy yet heroic flesh 
sips the sky. These nudes are blue-consuming objects and blue is the only 
colour almost entirely absent from all the varieties of nourishment. 
The dissociation invites us to examine them more for their sculptural 
value, to grasp the monumentality not only of the group but of the 
knife-sharp, simplified faces without mouths, the alternations between 
astounding bulk and summary, distorted sharpness that both underwrite 
the compositional movements and, from a faceted flatness heighten the 
picture plane. The sky too is faceted, spread thick like butter. 

The distorted angularity of many shoulders, the insistence upon angle 
and strength of line, oppose with ferocity a facile mingling of these 
hension of the bulky, answering V shapes is a startled apprehension, as if 
bodies, in order to rejoin them sharply; with the result that our appre- 
experienced by means of the extreme flare of a forked lightning flash. 
Coupled with the contrasting monumentality, this sharpness persists in 
the impression however long we gaze. Another reconciliation is between 
the sheet-lightning of the enwrapping towels and the slow swathes of 
blue daylight that dwell on ochre-tinted flesh and ochre hair and the 
ochreous strand. 

For me the blue embrace is the final impression, withstanding a hurri- 
cane-like flattening of the light-toned foliage and a suggestion in the 
shape of the right-hand bathers’ group of a petal-forming volcanic 
orifice erupted into a steamy cloud beyond. But the group as a whole 
‘ does not appear settled or rooted to the ground. The figures almost slide 
on it. We sense the possibility of fresh forms burrowing up from the 
ground’s lightness to meet the blue embrace. This sense of lightness and 
fruittulness balances yet enhances both monumentality and angularity. 

The left-hand group is pyramidal; incline of the tree-trunks is an 
important element of the design, in the arrest and, on the right, in the 
reversal of movement. But especially in regard to so great and complex 
a picture I am the more unwilling to speak in the plainer functional 
terms of composition and design. I prefer to insist that the formal ele~ 
ments not only enrich but enlarge the subject matter. The fact that you. 
do not agree with every image that I have associated with this picture 
does not invalidate my point. The emotive arrangements carry a num- 
ber of such interpretations. Form is the container for a sum of meanings 
while it is from a concatenation of meanings that form is constructed, 
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meanings that have béen translated into terms of spatial significance. 
Without appreciation of spatial value, of empathy with bodies in space, 
there can be no understanding of the emotive images that form conveys. 
I believe that there is a nexus of meaning that we all recognize however 
various our explanations, and that it is not only our explanations that 
produce images since that nexus is itself a more generalized image less in 
focus. Let us agree that the material for creating this nexus is drawn 
from the artist’s experiences and intentions, particularly, of course, his 
aims in regard to art. There are also broader limitations upon the 
realization of form without which we have no licence to conceive of art, 
matters of style, of the moment in the history of art and of the culture it 
mirrors, the many-sided limitations that are the concern of art history. 
But here, too, proper understanding depends upen an acceptance that 
style and cultural aim are translated by art, even sometimes without the 
help of iconography, into the concrete terms of the senses and within 
the range of our long memory for sensory experiences wherein traces 
of the first and primary objects are preserved. One more word about 
The Bathers. Some of the faces particularly are conceived as a series of 
ledges or blocks, wooden, primitive, strong. The tendency exists 
throughout -Cézanne’s development from the seventies. I believe this 
aspect of his work, especially in the last compositions of Bathers, is the 
first of his influences upon the evolution of Cubism. This same aspect 
of. his influence is far more obvious upon Les Demoiselles D’ Avignon 
and upon all those works that were so soon to forge the easiest of links 
with Negro sculpture. I cannot help speculating in the most far-fetched 
manner whether one day it will be possible to claim for The Bathers that 
it is among the first and perhaps the greatest works of a deeply-founded 
cosmopolitan art which was to pre-figure the eventual evolution of a 
multi-racial society. That would indeed be to specify a very pregnant + 
image implicit in form, the compulsions of which in the Industrial Age 
had substantiated out of the inner life a compulsion even of a history 
to be. 

No manifestation, particularly psychological T no ‘be- 
haviour, no ritual, is as foreign as it was. We found a new culture from 
remnants that remain of our own and possibly from what we have 
understood of other cultures past and present. If one had to choose to 
say only one thing about modern art, it would have to be in relation 
to this, it seems to me, not as a matter of ideas, of rationalizations, but as 
avid necessity in regard to an externalization of the inner life, deeply 
qualified, as for an art activity it must be, by the social setting, by the 
look, by the quality of the external world on which the social setting 
has been projected. 
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The controlled tenderness of Bellini’s Christian piety, as seen in The 
Dead Christ Supported by Angels (National Gallery), embraces an illum- 
ined land. That view of the body had come down to him from Attic 
Greece. Pentelic sanity confronts muted eloquence. The stillness of the 
candid dead torso dignifies life without separating it from grief. Dead, 
the body of Christ connects with the living | who take into their minds 
the image of Christ as an ideal body, it is suggested here, as a chest in 
part, smooth, sloping, elephantine in wisdom; breathing, it seems, a 
warm silence. More generally we are offered images of life and death, 
deft angels and the mortified head of the corpse. The habit of bodies, 
whether sensitive or dead, is disclosed once more: we are told that in 
the variety of meanings to which it points a body is as expressive as a 
face. The partial nude always conveys the sense of disclosure: it is 
appropriate here to the Christian meaning. At the same time the angels 
perform a slow gentle wrapping of the corpse. 

Many characteristics of flesh are suggested by this delineation, but 
only one characteristic is omni-present to which other delineations 
are subordinate: shape against a background. The spaces thus con- 
trived are roughly triangles. The angels’ heads both echo and vary 
Christ’s head, the cylinders of their arms the corpse’s arms. The element 
of geometry or of reduplication is an armature, the aesthetic armature, to 
which our feelings, as if they too could be solid things, as if they could 
be clay, cling; that is to say our feelings of contact, our meeting with a 
separated object or with ourselves now encouraged to separate from the 
splitting of ourselves. We feel in ourselves the tautness of the angels” 
feathered wings, the wrinkled clinging sleeve, the arm covering in the 
making for the corpse below those wings. We feel in us the corpse’s 
beautiful listless hands. Christ’s right arm droops but it is half-supported. 
by a ledge on which the fingers bend, and by the angels’ enwrapping 
grip. That demonstration of gravity serves less the effect of momentum 
than of poise, so nearly compounded of compensations as to be rest. 

How often is this the effect upon us of the Old Masters, particularly 
of paintings with nudes. In my own mind I revisit early years abroad, 
the sense of discovery in many galleries, the predominant effect of the 
pictures in relation to the discomfiture of loneliness. Art meant oasis for 
the body as well as for the mind but also a ritual that affirmed unalterable 
contact, on the whole in a fully adult sense, rescued from the excess that 
had obscured or depleted an embrace. 

Rembrandt’s Belshazzar’s Feast in the National Gallery is far from 
conveying this involucre of Pentelic marble; on the contrary, it shows 
human beings with the incorrigible character of scored, used pots. A 
darker conception of the body assumes a vivid clay. Hence Belshazzar’s 
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imposing pallor even though he suggests a richly feathered hen or 
turkey amid a treasury of filth, though the quilted magisterial stomach 
mounts to a plucked neck and head. Leaden with the threads of gold 
and silver, turban and diadem reiterate the blindness of heaped matter 
as does the great weighted see-saw of Belshazzar’s outstretched arms. 
The woman recoiling on the right who spills from a cup herself sug- 
gests a rounded, stoppered vessel. The clattering gold, like all treasure, 
has its threat or is threatened. Amid the fur of light upon the wall 
incomprehensible letters speak out the traumatic counterpart sometimes 
associated with these bodily products. 

I believe that strong feelings of such a kind, or feelings derived from 
them, possessed Rembrandt; they are one root of his power; and that 
otherwise he could not so magnificently have imposed the weighty. 
articulation, for instance, of Belshazzar’s right hand 

Many of us find Rembrandt to be the greatest of artists, I think 
because no artist approaches him in projecting the feel I have spoken of, 
the feel of presences substantiated not only from observation in the 
outside world but substantiated equally from the hazy presences in the 
mind. We are aware of a lineage for his every face far beyond the range 
of iconographic study. These presences are charged, weighty, con- 
densed from the light and from the dark literally and metaphorically, 
with a finer drama than the apparition of writing on a wall. They are 
compendia, bodies that manifest thé history of their growth: each speck 
gives power to an opaque fellow. In a very remarkable book about 
Soutine, just published, Andrew Forge has written of Rembrandt in 
similar strain. He has this sentence: “This is his (Rembrandt ’s) measure, 
that his architecture is as ambitious as his material is earthy.’ 

We are sometimes shown in contemporary art heads as helmets. The 
projecting plane for forehead and nose folds sharply back. How beautiful 
the helmet shape in Raphael’s Madonna of the Tower (National Gallery) 
of the shoulder’s overdress, the suave shoulder bone above it, the 
rounded neck, the geometrical expanse of face and head turned towards 
us! Were the helmet-shape armour, it would not allow smoothness to 
the firm skin, nor stillness above the straining child. The shoulder’s 
rotund slope is developed across the picture by the child’s undeveloped, 
trusting arm; we give a more than usual value to the continuation since 
we are even ready to connect the discontinued in view of the felicity to 
each other of helmet-shoulder and Virgin’s head, an unarmed Athene. 
There is added poignancy too in the more rounded head of the child 
pressed and tilted away by the contact with his mother’s check, and in 
her hand that comes round the child’s middle and in the other hand that 
holds his foot. The curved line of the Virgin’s cheek against the darkness 
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where the child’s temple flares—there is much triangularity as well as 
roundness in the composition—possesses an eloquence of eyelids. The 
faint encircling veil that depends from the summit of the Virgin’s head 
reinforces the group’s monumentality, not least this gravity of warmth 
and love. 

The picture's ruined state makes one wonder the more at the beauty 
of the whole, at the regularity of the head, at the Michelangelesque 
contrapposto of the sitting body; at the cliff-like excesses and irregular 
caverns of the voluminous outer garment that consorts with the smooth 
flat hair, with the calm landscape and the simplicity of the Virgin’s face. 

In considering thus the composition’s sentiment we touch other states 
of mind as bodily things, even an account of acceptance and rejection, 
since visual art works pre-eminently with contrast, with relief and back- 
ground, with light and dark, with emphasis and its curb, with the play 
of opposing surfaces and degrees of volume. The ceaseless metaphors of 
language are physical and physiological. We stretch them painfully in 
pure speculation. Art corrects abstraction. Even the good and the bad 
mirror their physiological derivation: what is physiologically good 
gives rise to what is bad when we are deprived of it or when—and that is 
always—it is the object of our envious selves. The language of disdain, 
hatred and rejection discovers the utmost denunciation in the terms of 
putrefaction. We speak of the currents of our feeling as dismembered, 
split, or perhaps they are not crippled. 

Abstractions tend to become presences in dreams. Parents from the 
earliest times and other people are presences within, and when the self 
projects part of itself it projects an object. There are images in our lives 
to which we hold tenaciously; we rediscover them in their variants. 
These are embodied operations that allow to art a universal language. 

What great demands, then, we make of the artist, and how supremely 
great is the great artist! This painting satisfies as a reconstruction of 
mother and child. The sentiment is forthright but with it the artist has 
forged wider attachments that continue to fascinate our reflective selves. 
They helped the artist to typify his theme in accordance, of course, with 
the development and state of art at that moment, in accordance with 
the influence upon him from his art and from his culture, not to men- 
tion requirements of the patron. The culture served by Raphael ob- 
tained expression in his image of the subject matter that was determined 
also by much that he attributed to relationships in space. Or these last, 
it could be said, were the vehicle of a particular Christian sentiment. It 
makes no difference to my point which way round the matter is put. 
And my point is that we have not only the image of Virgin and Child 
presented in accordance with Italian iconography and pictorial style of 
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the early sixteenth century but also the sixteenth-century iconography or 
pictorial style of relationship in man’s inner world in the concrete terms 
of space applied to, and modified by—even inspired by—the subject 
of mother and child. 

I can think of no other Old Master landscape painting beside Hob- 
bema’s Brederode Castle (National Gallery), unless it be the Amsterdam 
Herring Tower, also by Hobbema, also in the National Gallery, and 
equally jewel-like in colour, that gives as strongly an impression to be 
discovered in most landscape, namely the impression that though one is 
scanning the open, the distant, at the same time one is imaginatively 
attending to an interior scene, an aspect of the inner life. This castle 
landscape, stepped from blue to red, to the dark bank, to the pink ruin 
and to the incontinent clouds like the disordered roof of a cave, is yet so 
softly and closely organized that the castle may seem to have the 
function of a high altar at a cathedral’s end or, more simply, to suggest 
the centre of a cupped flower. The central mass is echoed by the forms 
of the bank and trees in the left foreground though they are much 
darker, larger, flowing or ragged. The Amsterdam townscape is some- 
what similarly composed in this respect. I suggest that as well as looking 
on the outside world we are looking‘at personable figures ensconced in 
the mind that exert intermittent influence on the pliable forefront of our 
attention. | 

In a changing landscape the pink buildings are these static personages, 
or rather the good personages who have survived every attack, whom 
we wish would never surrender their places; whom we want to be 
static even as ruins. They are shown here as receivers of the passing light 
and of the seasons. But there is sap in the trees, in bushes and grasses: the 
dark river, like the blood, like circumstance, flows in a circular channel: 
the river birds are community members, while the buildings are bare 
of all except simple structure; apertures, buttress, walls with an accretion 
only of fern. 
< Viewed as an image of mind and body the painting shows the flesh, 
with the forces that animate and those to which it is subject, as divided, 
as mingled in new combinations. Yet owing to the compelling insinua- 
tion of tone and colour a totality emerges from. these divisions and 
admixtures, having learned from them an intimacy or warmth that now 
serves the central structure and its surroundings, a totality that the eye 
reassembles and communicates at each look. 

Of such kind, I believe, is the reckoning demanded of us by the just 
accountancy of great paintings in regard not only to masses but to the 
use of paint, to tone and colour relationships, to the representation of 
texture, movement, light. An image of building, often bare, as generic 
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structure, rich in itself yet palpitating with the cursive endowments 
also of the surrounding world with which it abides in relation, has been 
an inherent theme of our culture and of our art since classical times, to 
which even this seventeenth-century northern landscape must be re- 
ferred. Building has figured in nearly all our landscape painting up to 
the middle of'the last century when architecture for the first time ceased 
to epitomize the co-ordination of the body and thereby the integration 
of the ego, of the person or the mind. Yet while the old theme was 
notably exploited by Corot at times, he and those who accompanied 
and followed him have continued to provide through the texture of 
their paint, or through other insistence on the picture plane, many of 
those surface values that an environment of architecture once had 
lavished. i 

I end on a favourite note after developing the argument with the 
help of a minute fragment from the variety of art. Nothing, for in- 
stance, from outside Europe. I have offered images that are, at best, 
sometimes appropriate to the formal elements of the pictures described— 
in association of course with their subject matter. Once more, as a last 
word, I ask you not to identify these images, at best derivatives, with 
what I have called the ‘image in form’, that is where I have spoken of it 
as a generalized happening implicit in all the differing manifestations a 
few of which I have tried to interpret. The proof of this generalized 
happening that seeks to dispel chaos does not rely only on these specula- 
tive, subjective assertions. Now the chaotic is at best only just behind all 
of us, and we discover certainty largely by a massive projection of our- 
selves on to the external world which we then reabsorb. This generalized 
happening, it seems to me, has direct bearing on the correspondence 
between sensuous arrangements in the outside world and the conscious 
—I have spoken so far only of the less conscious—images we sometimes 
form of our mental processes. For we find in our reflective states that 
simple emotions or complicated wishes both to have and not to have 
something, states of tension, capacities of the mind and so on, have 
themselves implanted as we contemplated them a residue of spatial 
imagery that we can watch; intersecting lines of conflict, stubborn, 
seemingly material, obstacles, rhythms and intervals that correspond 
with the order and tempo of events, the punctuation of time; spatial 
images, these, of sensation and a sum of experience which, when trans- 
posed into an art activity with material, provides the means of a concrete 
language whose expressiveness depends upon firm links with the con- 
tinuous inner images substantiating and ordering complicated experi- 
ences of the body and of the mind; but hitherto substantiating in an 
unfixed manner. And so we see why painting, for instance, is primarily 
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concerned with projecting the third dimension, why we value so highly 
the whole range of disposition from shapes that loom to those exactly 
disposed, the obstinate suggestion of volume or of depth magnificently 
achieved in all my examples, even the Soto.* In any visual construction 
we require not only provocative nouns, so to speak, of insistent shape 
but equally interconnexion, the action one upon another, analogous to 
the role of verbs upon which a statement depends. Since the glimmering 
nouns behind the concrete forms are infinitely comprehensive and am- 
biguous, the fixing verb-function of composition is likely to be many- 
sided. Moreover all the statements of whatever kind in a picture tend to 
be very closely interconnected since they are apprehended together, 
since their contents are simultaneously revealed. A great painter like 
Seurat is able to extract the utmost significance for his compositions 
from the slightest variation in a few dominant forms or directions. 

An easy thing remains to be said; a caveat, Pictures are not problems. 
Nothing I have put forward, even supposing it to be correct, alters the 
fact that the Hobbema is a landscape painting wherein the artist com- 
municates his pleasure, his record of a natural scene containing castle, 
ducks, trees and people. This topographical value is the only value 
admitted by some who, for whatever reason, are entirely impervious 
to art. We should be in little better case than they if the considerations 
I have advanced, instead of supplementing or interpreting that im- 
mediate aspect of the matter, undermined it. 


* Cf. Professor Wollheim’s inaugural lecture of 1964 where he argued that a mark made 
on paper causes not only configuration but representation in nearly all cases. On Drawing 
an Object, Richard Wollheim (H. K. Lewis, 1965). 
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Ir THE literature of twentieth-century aesthetics and art criticism has 
favoured any single definition of art, it is that each work of art is an end 
in itself. This is often taken to mean that artistic significance has nothing 
whatever to do with real life; that the meaning of a work of art lies 
wholly in its form. In this view the artist is concerned primarily with the 
creation of those purely formal values which are intrinsic to his work. 
The successful work, in turn, should fascinate and unify the viewer’s 
attention so that he contemplates it as it is immediately given to him, 
thus avoiding the tendency to ‘read into’ the work meaning and expres- 
sion which are extrinsic to its formal structure. And if we follow this 
line of thought to its logical conclusion, we shall be tempted to agree 
with Clive Bell that ‘to appreciate a work of art we need bring with us 
nothing from life, no knowledge of its ideas and affairs, no familiarity 
with its emotions . . . nothing but a sense of form and colour and a 
knowledge of three-dimensional space.’ 

Yet someone will certainly object that an art thus conceived would be 
entirely abstract and devoid of all significance save our fleeting and 
trivial reactions to certain decorative qualities. Such a theory cannot 
account for the prophecy of Goya, the wisdom of Rembrandt or 
the power of the African fetish. And if it is true that Whistler's 
painting is immediately given to us as an ‘arrangement in grey and black’, 
it is no less true that we do not rest content with that given. In spite of 
Whistler’s title, we persist in seeing an old woman seated in a chair, and 
it is forms such as these which prevent our reading the painting merely 
as a decorative surface. 

The formalist would reply that when we read the painting in this 


‘way we interpret its formal structure in terms of our past experience of 
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real life. In short we turn the painting into a symbol, and when we read 
a symbol we do not contemplate the symbol itself but look through it 
to the meaning symbolized. Furthermore, to take Whistler's painting 
as standing for a real woman seated in a real chair also invites us to ask 
whether the artist’s forms successfully represent their subject. Yet we 
would no more reject the Whistler on the grounds that it is unlike a real 
woman than we would reject a Holbein portrait if it could be shown 
to be a poor likeness. We do not measure the success of a work of art 
against some external standard but in terms of its own inner coherence 
and consistency. Thus to hold that a work of art symbolizes meanings 
drawn from life not only runs counter to the nature of aesthetic experi- 
ence; it also invites comparisons of the work with that which it sym- 
bolizes, and these comparisons are misleading and aesthetically irrelevant. 

But despite the clear logic of the formalist’s position, art still appears 
to lie somewhere between the two extremes of decoration and illustra- 
tion. The statements of the most radical non-objective painters, Kand- 
insky and Mondrian for example, testify to the artist’s belief in the 
connexion between his art and life.* Yet non-formal significance con- 
tinually eludes -our grasp. A self-interview by the contemporary 
American sculptor Robert Mallary punctuates our dilemma. In an early 
part of the interview Mallary speaks of his work as having. to do with 
‘contemporary man as assailed, harassed, confused, frustrated, be- 
fuddled, desperate and hysterical’. But then he asks himself: “It would 
appear then that you place great emphasis on formal values’? and 
answers: ‘Finally they are almost everything.” An artist need not 
examine the paradoxical nature of his statements about his art in order 
to create. For us, however, Mallary’s remarks and the perplexing status 
of meaning in art suggest that another look at the context in which our 
difficulties arise may be in order. 

A work of art is given to us first of all in sense perception, and we 
have come to learn that the perception of objects is by no means a simple 
matter. According to M. D. Vernon, when we perceive we are initially 
aware that there is ‘something there’, that something stands out from the 
general background of our visual field. Then this ‘something’ begins to 
assume a shape; first we perceive its outline and then the main interior 
features and their colour and brightness. Finally we begin the process of 
classifying and identifying the ‘something’ in question. As the problem 
of identification becomes more complex the process of learning to — 
classify objects appears to be greatly assisted by language. A number of 
experiments have shown that the naming of an object often affects the 
way in which the object is perceived in the present and recollected in 
the future. Thus subjects who have ‘been asked to reproduce a set of 
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simple shapes appear to be more influenced in making their reproduc- 
tions by the names given them for these shapes than by the shapes 
themselves.® It seems, then, that we have certain conventional ideas 
about the shapes of objects which are closely related to the names of 
these objects. And in perceiving we tend to classify such objects accord- 
ing to their names and the shapes associated with their names. 

This tendency to perceive the world in accordance with categories 
which have become familiar to us on the basis of past experience has 
been explored extensively by Adalbert Ames.* In one demonstration 
Ames asks the observer to look through three peep-holes at what he 
readily identifies as three conventional chairs. But when the observer 
goes around the viewing screen and sees these objects from a different 
point of view, he discovers that two of the ‘chairs’ are really constructions 
of wire and painted backdrops. Ames is trying to make us realize that 
perceptions do not reveal what is ‘really out there’. There is, in fact, no 
way of determining what is really there. We can only guess and we will 
guess in accordance with our expectations. Since we know chairs but 
have no experience of those nameless constructions which might be 
read as chairs from one point of view, we always tend to classify what 
we see according to categories which are familiar to us. l 
_ Thus it would appear that we cannot do away so easily with past 
experience in our contemplation of works of art, for past experience 
functions in the recognition of what is immediately given as well as in 
its interpretation. Yet the formalist might object that aesthetic con- 
templation is not merely a special case of sense perception. It has been 
observed that the generic traits of a work of art—unity in diversity, 
theme and variation, emphasis, and so forth—those traits which enable 
us to consider a work of art as an end in itself—are identical with the 
so-called ‘factors of advantage’ generally recognized by psychologists as 
controlling attention.’ If this is so, why shouldn’t the artist be able to 
direct our reading of his forms so that all need for guessing and all 
reference to our past experience would be eliminated? 

_ To answer this question let us turn to Erwin Panofsky’s discussion of 
Roger van der Weyden’s Three Magi, in which the apparition of a small 
child is seen in the sky. What assures us that the child is to be read as an 
apparition? His halo of golden rays is not sufficient evidence, for such 
haloes also appear in paintings of the Nativity where the Infant Jesus is 
meant to be read as ‘real’. We recognize the child as an apparition only 
because he hovers in mid-air, and he appears to hover only because he is 
surrounded by empty space with no visible means of support. Yet there 
are other cases in art in which human beings and inanimate objects are 
surrounded by empty space without seeming to float unsupported in 
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the air. As an example, Panofsky cites a miniature from the Gospels of 
Otto in which a whole city is surrounded by empty space while the 
figures taking part in the action rest on solid ground. But the city does 
not float like the figure in the Three Magi; for in a miniature of this 
period empty space does not function as a real three-dimensional 
medium but serves as an abstract background. Thus while we believe 
that we are reading the forms of the picture as they are immediately 
given to us, Panofsky concludes that ‘we really are reading “what we 
see” according to the manner in which objects and events are expressed 
by forms under varying historical conditions. In doing this we subject 
our practical experience to a corrective principle which may be called 
the history of style.’ The formalist might object that such descriptions 
are not concerned with artistic forms but with what sych forms represent. 
Hence they are of no importance for aesthetic contemplation. But this 
objection misses its mark, for these descriptions are also concerned with 
the organization of forms in space apart from what they represent. And 
without some familiarity with how space functions in the artistic 
traditions in question, we should not be able to read the artist’s forms 
as he intended them to be read. 

It has also been suggested that the formal significance of a work of 
art is primarily expressive; that it is as a presentation of certain emotional 
qualities that a work of art can be apprehended without any reference 
to the past experience of the viewer. This suggestion is supported by the 
fact that we tend to ascribe emotional qualities to pure colours and 
shapes, and by the phenomenon of synaesthesia—the apparent link 
between visual, auditory and tactile sensations in which the associated 
imagery does not appear to be the result of past experience. Thus 
Kandinsky envisaged the development of an art which, through its use 
of colour, would serve as a universal language of the emotions—an 
analogue of music, whose significance he held to be primarily expres- 
sive. From this point of view a work of art is no longer conceived of as 
standing in a conventional symbolic relation to a meaning; rather it is 
understood as an ‘iconic sign’ which embodies in itself the emotional 
qualities in question. 

Yet even if we should agree that the formal elements of a work of 
art are presentations of specific emotional qualities, it is by no means 
clear that the expressive significance of these elements will remain 
constant when they appear in different contexts. The relation between 
expression and context has been brought out quite clearly by E. H. 
Gombrich. Gombrich asks whether his familiarity with Mondrian’s 
painting Broadway Boogiewoogie would enable him to recognize a piece 
of boogiewoogie without any previous experience of this kind of music. 
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He concludes that it would, provided that the context of the choice 
situation were made specific enough. Given a choice between a fast and 
noisy piece and one which is slow and blue, the proper selection is not 
difficult. But, he points out, our understanding of the expressive signifi- 
cance of the painting depends not only upon our experience of certain 
possible types of music, but also on our knowledge of possible types of 
painting—in other words, on the context or mental set with which we 
approach the Mondrian. ‘In most of us the name of Mondrian conjures 
up the expectation of severity, of an art of straight lines and a few 
primary colours in carefully balanced rectangles. Seen against this back- 
ground the boogiewoogie picture gives indeed the impression of gay 
abandon. ... But this impression is in fact grounded on our knowledge 
of the restricted chaice open to the artist within his self-imposed dis- 
cipline. Let us imagine for a moment that we were told the painting is 
by Severini, who is known for his Futuristic paintings that try to capture 
the rhythm of dance music in works of brilliant chaos. Would we then 
still feel the Mondrian belongs in the pigeon-hole with boogiewoogie, 
or would we accept a label calling it Bach’s First Brandenburg Con- 
certo’ ?® 

In art, as in life, recognition always takes place within specific con- 
texts supplied to us by past experience. We have learned to regard the 
forms of art as records of the artist’s intentions; we expect that what he 
does makes sense and that if we can become familiar with the context 
in which his expression takes place, the meaning of his work will become 
clear to us. Yet within the general context of ‘art’ there does not seem 
to be any single key which can unlock for us all the possible forms of 
artistic expression. Even where a work of art contains forms which 
resemble certain ‘natural’ forms, the familiar context of nature may not 
assist us in reading the artist’s work. ‘Nature’ did not enable us to read 
Impressionist landscapes when they first appeared any more than it 
enables individuals unfamiliar with the techniques of photography to 
read photographic images. It is, in fact, only after the artist has taught 
us to see nature in paint that we come to recognize the presence of 
natural forms in his work. 

It appears, then, that a correct reading of an artistic form requires a 
familiarity with the style in which that form was created. But familiarity 
with an artist’s style entails, in turn, at least some acquaintance with 
many of those social-historical factors which the formalist’s approach to 
art hopes to eliminate. For while the artist may be dedicated to making 
a good work, neither his idea of what makes a work good nor his 
manner of working can be isolated from the artistic traditions which he 
inherits. These traditions present him with certain problems—the render- 
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ing of three-dimensional space, the transformation of pigment into 
light, or even the expression of the act of painting itself. And they 
provide as well the initial schemata which aid the artist in solving these 
problems. Nor do these traditions evolve in complete independence 
from man’s daily life and history. The artist makes use of the themes, 
patterns of organization and raw materials which are available to him. 
But the availability of these things is determined by the state of tech- 
nology, the functions which art serves, dominant ideas in religion and 
philosophy, and even contemporary theories about space, light and 
visual perception. 

Thus there are cases in which our lack of familiarity with certain of 
these factors has seriously hampered our appreciation of artistic form. 
For example, until we became familiar with the functions served by 
Egyptian art we tended to understand the Egyptian’artist in the context 
provided to us by the Greeks, as striving imperfectly toward the imita- 
tion of the sensible world. And there is good reason to suspect that we 
are in a similar position with regard to the art of those cultures whose 
history has been lost to us, Yet this does not mean that we must remain 
fixed within the taste of our time like the observer in one of Ames’s 
experiments. We can always try out new readings suggested to us by 
the archaeologist and the historian, the critic and the artist, or the work 
itself. Indeed we constantly make use of such knowledge in our appre- 
ciation of works of art. Thus Bernard Berenson once observed that a 
true appreciation of the Venetian painters and of their colour requires 
that our eye grow accustomed to making allowance for the darkening 
caused by time and the effects of unsuccessful attempts at restoration.!° 
Contrasted with the art of Matisse these paintings would look dull 
indeed. But seen in their own context and alongside the paintings of 
Florence, where colour serves a different function and where time has 
also had its effects, their brilliance is clearly evident. 

Our experience of a particular style, then, sets up a context of expecta- 
tion against which we measure deviations and modifications. In art, as 
in life, we measure the new and unexpected against that which we 
already know. Because of this Gombrich has suggested that a work of 
art is really a set of clues which will provoke a correct reading of 
artistic form in the imagination of the viewer who is familiar with the 
tradition of viewing and painting in which the work was conceived. 
Art, then, is a kind of collaboration between artist and viewer, and in 
each case the conditions of successful collaboration may vary. A work of 
art may be an icon, but until we are familiar with the context in which 
the partnership between artist and viewer takes place, we cannot hope 
to recognize its nature. 
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The foregoing remarks suggest that there is no reason to exclude from 
art expression and meaning drawn from life merely because of the role 
which the viewer's experience plays in the recognition of those forms 
which bear such meaning. Our experience, we have seen, functions in 
the recognition of any form whatever. Yet the formalist has made an 
important point, for experience also functions in interpretation, which 
digresses beyond the content of the aesthetic given. Thus we have now 
to determine whether forms drawn from life can retain their meaning 
in that collaboration between artist and viewer about which we have 
been speaking or whether such meaning is imported illegitimately into 
aesthetic experience through interpretation, as the formalist maintains. 
To answer this question we need a clearer notion of the context in 
which this collaboration takes place. But if each work of art is an end in 
itself, this context can be clarified only by analogy. The analogue which 
I should like to employ here is that of play as it takes place within the 
context of the game. 

The first essential characteristic of play, according to Johan Huizinga, 
is that it is voluntary activity. Play to order is not play. Play, then, is an 
expression of freedom, and closely connected with this is the fact that 
play is not ‘ordinary’ or ‘real’ life. ‘It is rather a stepping out of “real” 
life into a temporary sphere of activity with a disposition all of its own. 
Every child knows perfectly well that he is “only pretending”, or that 
it was “only for fun’’.... Nevertheless, . . . the consciousness of play 
being “only a pretend” does not by any means prevent it from pro- 
ceeding with the utmost seriousness, with an absorption, a devotion 
that passes into rapture and, temporarily at least, completely abolishes 
that troublesome “‘only” feeling. Any game can at any time wholly 
run away with the players." Yet play remains disinterested in the sense 
that it stands outside the immediate wants and appetites of ordinary life. 
Play is also distinct from ordinary life as to both locality and duration. 
‘It is “played out” within certain limits of time and place. It contains its 
own course and meaning. ... Once played, it endures as a new-found 
creation of the mind, a treasure to be retained by the memory. It is 
transmitted, it becomes tradition.”22 

Finally, there is an element of tension in play. “Tension means un- 
certainty, chanciness; a striving to decide the issue and so end it. The 
player wants something to “go”, to “come off”; he wants to “succeed” 
by his own exertions. ... Though play as such is outside the range of 
good and bad, the element of tension imparts to it a certain ethical value 
in so far as it means a testing of the player’s prowess . . . because, despite 
his ardent desire to win, he must still stick to the rules of the game.’ 
The player who breaks these rules is the ‘spoil-sport’, who ‘shatters the 
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play-world itself. By withdrawing from the game he reveals the rela- 
tivity and fragility of the play-world in which he had temporarily shut 
himself with others. He robs play of its illusion—a pregnant word which 
means literally “in-play” (from inlusio, illudere or inludere). 14 

Although Huizinga acknowledges an element of play in artistic con~ 
ception, he can find no room for play either in the execution of the 
work, which is ‘always subjected to the skill and proficiency of the 
forming hand’, or in its enjoyment, ‘for where there is no visible action 
there can be no play.’ But Huizinga overlooks the fact that no matter 
how carefully the artist conceives his work beforehand, the process of 
execution is not one of mechanical translation. Throughout this process 
the artist’s hand and eye are constantly alert to possible changes of 
direction suggested perhaps by accident or by the nature of the materials 
with which he is working. And if we accept the view that art is the 
product of a partnership between artist and viewer—of their collusion in 
the sense of ‘playing together’—Huizinga’s conception of aesthetic 
enjoyment as passive must also be discarded. 

Like play, both the creation and appreciation of art are voluntary 
activities. Though we might be forced to go to a museum and stare, we 
cannot be forced to have an aesthetic experience. And it is inconceivable 
that an artist could create without any free play of the imagination. 
Even within the strictest artistic conventions—in the sculpture of Africa 
for example—we find evidence of individual style. Nor is art ‘ordinary’ 
or ‘real’ life. In liberating us from the cares and desires of daily life a 
work of art introduces us to a world with a structure and meaning all 
its own. Art is also distinct from ordinary life with regard to location 
and duration. The museum, the gallery and the artist’s studio are places 
dedicated to the specialized activities of appreciation and creation. They 
are analogous to the playing-field, the play-ground and the temple. 

Finally, both the creation and appreciation of art become tradition, 
which is transmitted from one generation to the next through the 
medium of style. As there are different games in the world of play, so 
there are many traditions in the world of art. Yet despite their variety, 
these artistic traditions develop in accordance with the fundamental 
rules of art. Because each work of art is an end in itself, the cardinal rule 
of making is to make a good work. And the cardinal rule of viewing 
is that the viewer put aside the cares and desires of daily life and focus 
his attention exclusively upon thé work itself. These rules make them- 
selves felt in a quasi-ethical manner when we encounter in ar the 
counterpart of the spoil-sport in play. This individual must not be 
confused with the genuine innovator, who breaks with a particular 
artistic tradition to establish a tradition of his own. He must also be 
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distinguished from the ‘cheat’, who acknowledges the rules but cannot 
live up to them. The latter is that small talent who must resort to over- 
statement, shock or gross sentimentality to capture the attention of his 
audience. The counterpart of the spoil-sport, however, seeks to rob 
artist and viewer of their successful collaboration by questioning the 
very context of art. He ridicules art as mere decoration or seeks to 
explain it away as the product of neurosis or of the forces of history. Or, 
even more seditiously, he substitutes for art something which resembles 
it yet whose function is not to lead us to aesthetic contemplation, but 
back to real life through the medium of illustration. 

Like play, art breaks down the distinction between the real and the 
imaginary. It is neither free undisciplined fancy nor does it bow to the 
necessities of real life. It is ordered only by those artistic traditions in 
which artist and viewer are engaged. It is this aspect of art which 
formalism is so intent upon emphasizing. But if formalism has been able 
to save art from taking on the seriousness of life, it has not been able to 
account for the fact that we, who are so seriously engaged in our daily 
lives, also take art most seriously. Bent as it is upon a single purpose, the 
formalist aesthetic is too narrow to include the wealth of meaning 
which distinguishes art from mere decoration. 

By ‘decoration’ I mean the exploration of plane, line, colour and 
texture for their own sake. Decorative qualities are already present in 
the artist’s materials, and through his work he forms them into a coherent 
whole in which they heighten, complement and contrast with one 
another. But an art dedicated exclusively to the presentation of these 
qualities would be like a language which spoke only about itself— 
beautifully said on occasion, but lacking any significance which would 
give it staying power in our experience. For no matter how cleverly 
such qualities may be organized to capture our attention, the fact remains. 
that our response to colour and shape becomes quickly attenuated. 
Thus if we are to explain the fascination which works of art bold for us, 
we must turn to the so-called ‘non-formal’ significance, meaning and 
expression drawn from life, which has been in question throughout 
our discussion. 

Just as all works of art contain certain decorative qualities, many 
works of art can also be read as illustrations. But an illustration does not 
communicate its significance in the same manner as a work of art. 
Etienne Gilson has brought the distinction between art and illustration 
into clearer focus by distinguishing two different but related arts, paint- 
ing and picturing. A painting, according to Gilson, is primarily a form 
embodied in a matter, while the nature of a picture is determined by the 
relation between an image and some external reality. Thus a painting 
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has its rule and justification within itself, while the quality and success 
of a picture is measured against the external reality which it imitates. , 
Hence Gilson concludes that “all judgements and appreciations of paint- 
ings founded upon their relation to an external model are irrelevant to 
painting.’! Yet his emphasis upon the role of the image in picturing is 
misleading, for the illustrator may also make use of abstract designs. 
Nor is there any need for the artist to restrict himself to abstraction. 
He may draw his forms from life and invest them with a new meaning 
within the context of his art or he may order these forms in a manner 
which parallels their natural order. The forms of the illustrator, how- 
ever, remind us in some way of what they illustrate, while in a work of 
art forms do not stand for things which. are external to the work. 
Rather they are, like the pieces in a game, the very, things. which they 
si 
The distinction between art and illustration puts in question the dis- 
tinction which has been made between formal and non-formal signifi- 
cance. The recognition of a'form on the basis of the viewer’s experience 
is not what makes it the bearer of non-formal significance, for experi- 
ence is involved in the recognition of all forms. Non-formal significance 
refers to a special kind of form—one which bears a resemblance to the 
forms of objects (and their expressive qualities) which we encounter in 
real life. But it is often difficult to determine when a form resembles an 
object. Do a few marks of crayon by Matisse resemble a bowl of 
flowers or some daubs of paint by Daumier a human face? Where we 
do distinguish natural forms from abstract forms, the distinction de- 
pends upon what forms we happen to have encountered in real life. 
But in the imaginative collusion between artist and viewer no distinction 
between the real and the imaginary is made. Non-formal significance, 
then, while it may be relevant to illustration, is not a category which 
applies to works of art. But this does not mean that aesthetic con- 
templation miraculously transforms faces or flowers into a plane surface 
covered with dots of colour. It means only that if the artist can make us 
read his paint as an ‘old woman seated in a chair’ within the context of 
his art, these forms retain their meaning but we take no interest in their 
source. 

Let us consider, for a moment, Griinewald’s Crucifixion as an example 
of how a work of art communicates its significance to us. The nearly 
symmetrical composition is so calm and balanced that what the brilliant 
light in the foreground reveals to us comes as a shock. Christ’s tortured 
body, with its heavy head and torn flesh, is re-enforced in its horror by 
the twisted form and the colour and texture of the paint. The roughness 
of the cross and the tattered loincloth repeat the qualities which we find 
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in the body. These qualities stress Christ’s humanity. But the size of the 
body, its dominant position in the total composition, and the pointing 
finger of John the Baptist on Christ’s left emphasize his nature as the 
Saviour. Even the background makes us aware of this duality. The 
Crucifixion takes place upon a hill but it is not just any hill. On closer 
inspection we find that the hill is really a mountain which towers over 
lesser peaks. And this contrast is repeated plastically in the outline of 
Christ’s body against the black night sky, barely set off from the dark 
greenish landscape. It is this band of green which unites the figure of the 
Baptist with the group on Christ’s right. This group of three figures, 
The Virgin, Saint John and the Magdalen, forms a triangular block 
which balances the powerful figure of the Baptist. This balance is a 
balance of expression as well, for the figures in the group seem to suffer 
passively in contrast to the assertive attitude of John the Baptist. Finally, 
we should note one rather remarkable feature of the painting. The 
fainting Virgin is clothed in white, which is needed to heighten the 
expressive quality of the painting. Even here, where the artist is engaged 
in depicting the most familiar of scenes, artistic expression, rather than 
the conventions of daily life, dictates the final form of the painting. 
Nor does the grotesque character of the painting lead us back, like an 
illustration, to real life. As Max J. Friedlander has observed: ‘in spite of 
the utmost closeness to nature, not the tortured body but the picture of it 
rises before us; because the master communicates to us his vision and, 
thereby, his religious fervour in such purity and so decisively, that our 
imagination, removed far away from disturbing, unrelenting actuality, 
experiences the distant, sublime myth; and the fearsomeness becomes 
deeply affecting drama. In the picture Christ dies not once, not here: 
on the contrary, everywhere and always; hence never and nowhere.’!” 

Just as the introduction of artifacts used in daily life may affect the 
structure of a game, so the introduction of meaning and expression 
drawn from life may affect artistic form. When Giotto introduced a 
psychological dimension into painting by creating a theatre in which 
the actors take notice of one another, he not only introduced a dimen- 
sion. of real life into art; he also set up certain formal restrictions which 
we cannot ignore. One cannot conceive, for example, of Giotto’s Judas 
embracing Christ while Christ merrily signals another disciple to fill the 
wine glasses. Nor can we imagine the figures at the foot of the cross in 
Griinewald’s Crucifixion attired in gold lamé à la Klimt. Yet it is not 
real life which forbids these innovations but the total artistic context of 
the paintings in question. And the proof of this lies in the fact that such 
restrictions can be ignored within a different artistic context. The ‘pop’ 
artist might show no more hesitation in making the alterations in 
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question than did the surrealist in painting a moustache on the Mona 
Lisa. 

Because many works of art contain forms which resemble certain 
natural forms we often discuss such works as if they were decorations— 
to distinguish them from the illustrations with which they might other- 
wise be confused. This is one reason why meaning and expression 
drawn from life are so difficult to pin down in a work of art. But there is 
a second reason for this elusiveness.) When we try to separate the 
artist’s message from its concrete embodiment in his materials that 
message becomes trivialized. For the artist conceives of what he has to 
say not in words but in paint or in some other material. In short the 
artist thinks plastically, and thinking plastically is an essential factor in 
the transformation of the artist’s materials into artistic form. Thus to 
state the meaning of a self-portrait by the ageing Rembrandt as ‘the 
wisdom that comes with age and suffering’, or of Goya’s Disasters of 
War as ‘war is hell’, is to reduce artistic significance to the most obvious 
sort of platitude. The test of art over and against illustration is to ask 
whether the transformation of meaning and material into artistic form 
is complete. Only where there is not paint plus meaning but meaning in > 
paint do we find art and not illustration. 

Yet even where this transformation is complete there is no guarantee 
that artistic form will be read correctly. For each of us there remain gaps 
to be filled in our experience of art and subjective predispositions to be 
overcome before we can become familiar with the artistic contexts in 
which certain works of art must be experienced. Aesthetic contempla- 
tion, then, is not so much a naive apprehension of artistic form as it is a 
search for meaning. And the analogy between works of art and games 
makes us realize that it is possible for an enormously rich tapestry of 
meaning and expression drawn from life to reappear in art without any 
compromise of the relative independence of these two spheres of human 
experience. When we confront a work of art we are aware, like the 
players in a game, that it is only make-believe. Freed from the context 
of ‘real’ life, a work of art requires only its own internal coherence. 
Hence within the interplay of the imagination between artist and viewer 
we are able to experience significance which need not be tested against 
the values and commitments of real life. It is for this reason that art can 
move us much more powerfully than illustration, for, as Huizinga 
points out, any game can run away with the players for a time and make 
them. forget that it is only make-believe. 

Yet this is not to say that art and life have no influence upon one 
another. Just as social-historical factors, religious and philosophical 
beliefs and technological progress may affect artistic form, so art may 
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uncover meaning which has gone unnoticed in life. But though we can 
point to interactions and parallels between art and life, we cannot point 
out any firm causal relation between them. Like play, art resists any 
further explanation. Because it lives between ‘real’ life and undiscip- 
lined fancy, art can conjure up for the informed and sympathetic viewer 
a whole universe of meaning as the object of aesthetic contemplation. 


But what each of us brings with him from that universe back to life is 
his own responsibility and not the responsibility of art. 
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AT THE present time there are in academic circles clear signs of weari- 
ness, a weariness which has grown stronger over the last five years or so, 
with the lack of positive moral direction in literature, and more parti- 
cularly with the assumption that a work of art has no business to tell a 
reader what to think. Along with this goes a parallel development in 
criticism. The tenets of the New Criticism are being called into question, 
and particularly that insisting upon the ‘autonomy’ of a work of art—a 
conception allegedly giving the critic, unjustifiably it is now argued, an 
absolute right to impose his own reading upon it, in calm independence 
of what it may have been intended to mean by its author or understood 
by readers in its own time. The fiction of James, Joyce, Conrad, Camus 
and many others is challenged on the ground that it is ambiguous; that 
one does not know what to make of works like The Awkward Age and 
A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man, which do not provide incon- 
trovertible clues to the way in which they are to be read, or alternatively 
focus on narrators whose wickedness is shown from the inside with such 
small signs of irony, or none, that one may be pardoned for thinking 
them downright immoral. Signs of the same feeling are to be seen in a 
number of defences of the methods of older novelists like Fielding, 
Thackeray and George Eliot. With poetry, too, one meets complaints 
like that of Irvin Ehrenpreis, Swifts biographer, that automatically 
assuming that poets of any merit inevitably use ‘personae’ and do not 
express their own view leads to our cutting off ourselves (and them) 
from. necessary standards of everyday truth. Pope, Ehrenpreis argues, 
could not have written the Imitations of Horace, any more than Swift 
Gulliver’s Travels, without making any call upon his readers’ confidence 
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that even though he had disguised himself somewhat (as we all do all the 
time in order to fit into the numerous contexts of life), he seriously 
entertained the views presented in those poems. Drama and narrative 
are, according to Ehrenpreis, simply parable-like, and lyric deals in even 
directer fashion with the author’s meanings. Satire in particular is ob- 
viously written to be plainly understood, despite comic irony. The 
claim that all works are autonomous (or ‘autotelic’) is, he insists, false to 
the facts, a wholly modernist conception, leading to (or springing from) 
our own moral indecision, excessive sophistication and—so far as the 
critics are concerned—shaky scholarship. 

At first sight one might see this as a revival of the contest, resembling 
that of the Ancients and the Moderns, between the Old Scholars and the 
New Critics, the former recovering ground lost in the last quarter of a 
century. But while one might have taken Helen Gardner’s case for 
viewing a work as ‘a particular expression of a personal response to 
experience’ rather than as ‘a well-wrought urn’ to be a gauntlet thrown 
down afresh on this somewhat weed-grown battle-ground, it would be 
wrong to take the question so narrowly. The irony and ambiguity 
which Cleanth Brooks made such celebrated signs of poetic achievement 
are, of course, in question, and accordingly Miss Gardner, in her book 
The Business of Criticism (1959), brought her scholarship to bear upon his 
interpretation of a passage in Macbeth, and reminded us of Humphry 
House’s similarly-grounded doubts about Robert Penn Warren’s inter- 
pretation of “The Ancient Mariner’ in terms’mainly of its imagery. But 
the issue is now being joined by men who emerged from the older con- 
test as stalwarts of the ‘critical’ camp. Mr. Mark Spilka, for example, 
seeking only to revise the tenets of the New Criticism, argues for the 
reinstatement of the author as the quite respectable sponsor of the ‘style’ 
which is the proper control of critical activity.? Indeed, Spilka argues 
that critics have found in the ‘intentional fallacy’ a licence for perverse 
readings of their own. This he dubs the ‘objective fallacy’; Maurice 
Beebe? calls it the ‘selective fallacy’. Professor D. W. Harding* also 
argues that to disregard what we can learn of the author’s intentions is 
to break what he calls the ‘social bond’ between reader and author; and 
he too makes the same point as Spilka, that no one is debarred from 
putting whatever interpretation he pleases upon what the author de- 
signed to a particular end. The desire to see less attachment to symbolism 
and other modes of indirection, and more to saying something right out, 
can also be seen to receive expression in contemporary English poetry 
and the writings of its apologists. Autonomy and impersonality are not 
nowadays so necessary as eae assumptions for profitable criticism as 
they were. 
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This revival of interest in the author and depreciation of the idea that 
it is a sign of true artistry that he should be concealed, or be capable of 
being thought of as being concealed, is perhaps a feature of the stage in 
literary history which Mr. Stephen Spender® was right no doubt to 
mark off from modernism by inventing the term ‘contemporary’. The 
‘modernist’ aspiration towards impersonality which is now undergoing 
revaluation is well documented, and can be seen to have its origins in 
Prance far back in the nineteenth century. Erich Auerbach’s discussion in 
his well-known book Mimesis, though very incomplete, showed not 
only that it must be seen as a European development (not an Anglo- 
Saxon one only), a movement growing out of the similarly inter- 
national Romantic phase, but also that it was possible to describe and 
‘place’ it in quite traditional terms of ‘style’. Style.was taken to be the 
linguistic product of a writer’s attitude to his subject, and to relate to 
major formal differences like that between comedy and tragedy. This 
approach, philological and historical in emphasis, made Virginia Woolf’s 
work seem a quite natural, indeed almost inevitable, development of a 
tendency seen to manifest itself much earlier. The giving-up of sharp 
distinctions between the traditional kinds like tragedy and comedy led, 
in the novel, to the realization that fiction might be written as if the 
writer had no attitude to his subject, without taking sides, as Gide put it. 
‘Neutrality’ of style in Flaubert, say, is remarkable in that it forgoes 
immense stylistic opportunities open to earlier writers, but nevertheless 
it is a quite intelligible, and indeed inevitable, ‘phase’. The effect of this 
sort of analysis in terms of style is thus to make us see literature under- 
going Protean changes in a manner reminiscent of Herder’s idea of it. A 
consequence of this, in turn, is a feeling that the authors we name in the 
great literary roll-call have served and advanced the cause of the 
imaginative uses of language; that in realizing their own expressive ends 
they have really been losing their own individualities in the adventures 
of art. It is this which distinguishes his conception of style from that of 
Spilka, who closely connects literary style with the author himself. 

The recent discussions aimed at revising our ideas on autonomy and 
impersonality have tended, then, to emphasize as a necessary corrective 
to the New Criticism not simply the importance of style (as opposed to 
‘structure’ and ‘organic development’) but also of the author behind the 
style. This has led to the legitimacy of so-called ‘intrusive commentary’ 
by the Victorian novelists becoming a focal point in the discussions of 
quite a number of critics; and although it may not appear to everybody 
as central an issue as it has appeared to them, there has emerged from it 
a theory which seems to me to have really important general implica- 
tions. I want to suggest that this theory goes far beyond what is necessary 
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to correct an excessive emphasis upon autonomy and gives a false idea of 
the nature of a work of art, leading to mistaken criticism. The theory in 
question has the undoubted advantage of having at its service a new 
critical term, the appearance of which is an event of some importance in 
its own right. (There have been plenty of critical terms invented, but 
few of them gain general acceptance.) It is, I think, fair to say this, even 
though it was coined by Edward Dowden in 1877. The term I refer to is 
‘the second self” and it expresses the notion that a work does not exhibit 
style simply, but has a more intimately personal connexion with its 
author than the older term implies. In a review of George Eliot, re- 
printed in Studies in Literature 1789-1877, Dowden wrote that it is not 
the characters of her novels who persist ‘on the field of vision’ after 
reading is done, but one who, if not the real George Eliot, is that second 
self who writes her books, and lives and speaks through them’. 


Such a second self of an author is perhaps more substantial than any mere human 
personality encumbered with the accidents of flesh and blood and daily living. It 
stands at some distance from the primary self, and differs considerably from its 
fellow. It presents its person to us with fewer reserves; it is independent of local and 
temporary motives of speech or of silence; it knows no man after the flesh; it is more 
than an individual; it utters secrets, but secrets which all men of all ages are to catch; 
while, behind it, lurks well pleased the veritable historical self secure from imperti- 
nent observation and criticism. With this second self of George Eliot it is, not with 
the actual historical person, that we have to do (p. 240). _ 


The idea has a certain appeal. In a period when it is no longer quite so 
exciting as once it was to speak of poems and novels in terms of concrete 
structures, hour-glass shapes and well-wrought urns, it is not only re- 
freshing, but-actually a return to a neglected truth, to find a means of 
emphasizing the human centre to which all art inclines. Still, Dowden’s 
formulation is not quite happy. It may be legitimate to speak figura- 
tively of a second self ‘living’ in her books, and there is no strong 
objection to saying that this same self “speaks through them’. But when 
he goes on to say that the tales ‘are not deflected by hidden powers of 
attraction or repulsion peculiar to the mind of the author; most note- 
worthy is her impartiality towards the several creatures of her imagina- 
tion; she condemns but does not hate; she is cold or indifferent to none; 
each lives his own life, good or bad; but the author is present in the midst 
of them, indicating, interpreting’ (my italics), he slips into an accidental 
identifying of the author and the second self. In the presence of the 
‘commentary’ he confuses what he has himself distinguished. But really 
this is only an accident, for he is quite definite about the way in which 
the second self relates to the tale. “This personal accent in the writings of 
George Eliot,’ he writes, “does not interfere with their dramatic truth- 
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fulness; it adds to the power with which they grasp the heart and con- 
science of the reader.’ : 

What Dowden is saying amounts to this. When George Eliot, the real 
Mary Ann Evans, wrote her novels, she was careful to think of her 
characters as a dramatist would, ensuring that none of her creations was 
‘a projection of herself’. (Opinions vary on this, of course; Dr. Leavis 
sees her as less an artist than Conrad because she did not wholly succeed 
in the task.) Each character, good or bad, has his own life. That, the 
significance of the actions of these characters was not left to the reader 
to see for himself alone, but is discussed in “commentary’, is due to the 
author’s desire to add to their power over the reader's heart and conscience. 
` It follows therefore that the commentary is there in the interest of the 
story, and it is not the author who is in the midst of the imaginary 
people, but this nonce-author, the ‘teller’ of the tale. The real George 
Eliot is outside the story carefully putting the commentary into it in 
order to strengthen the power of the fiction. 

Are we not, then, one of our recent objectors might say, to attach the 
views expressed in the ‘commentary’ in the novels to the real George 
Eliot? Is there no social bond, is all ‘fiction’, have we no appeal to 
necessary standards of everyday truth? The feeling behind these ques- 
tions is to be respected, but the questions themselves need not occasion 
concern, There is potentially as much of the real author in the novels of 
George Eliot as there is in those of another artist who invents a fictive 
tale, whether in the ‘Victorian’ manner or not. After all, the fiction was 
deliberately written, yet all fictions draw upon their authors’ experience; 
writers who wish to be more than entertainers must obviously try to 
make the fiction they elect to write express what they think worth ex- 
pressing no matter what method they choose. The essential thing to 
remember is that it is the fiction that will, within certain limits, deter- 
_ mine what a reader will think, and that any comments implicit or ex- 
plicit must consider the ‘sincerity’ not of the real author, but of the tale. 
For the tale demands its sincerities, and the ‘teller’ or ‘commentator’ 
must be sincere to the tale, not to the author. This may be an odd way 
of putting it, but neglect of this consideration led Dowden to repeat the 
error I drew attention to a moment ago. When he writes that ‘we dis- 
cern in the moral laws, the operation of which presides over the action 
of each story, those abstractions from the common fund of truth which 
the author has found most needful to her own deepest life’ (my italics), 
we must demur. It is the deepest life of the tale which demands that its 
moral laws be made manifest by abstractions from a common fund of 
truth—if that is how the author chooses to do it. The tale demands its 
proper teller, and the real author must adopt the proper sentiments, 
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quite as much as the proper appearance. (I am thinking of George Eliot 
pretending in Scenes of Clerical Life to have been a boy just promoted to 
breeches, and of Thackeray pretending in Vanity Fair to have met 
Dobbin and Amelia when a young fellow attending the opera at 
Pumpernickel.) 

Dowden was not only imprecise in identifying the historical author 
Mary Ann Evans and her second self, the narrator who ostensibly tells 
her stories; he overlooked another potential source of confusion in also 
identifying this narrator with what Henry James called the ‘enveloping 
air of the artist's humanity’. (James was fond of this image to express the 
total flavour of a novelist’s work.) For this he was less to be blamed, 
perhaps. The expression he lighted upon, ‘second self’, is so highly- 
charged a metaphor that it can lead to a great deal of varied imaginative 
response. The passage I quoted earlier shows very well, in phrases like 
‘it knows no man after the flesh’ and ‘it utters secrets, but secrets which 
all men of all ages are to catch’, that Dowden was himself carried away 
by it far beyond the legitimate application to a pretended story-teller. 
What he is suggesting is that the spirit of George Eliot’s fiction, in the 
sense of the cast of her mind as a novelist, the enveloping air of her 
humanity, is really present. This second self is seen, in those telling 
phrases, almost literally as a spirit (or ghost). There is no harm in this 
reverence for a great genius: many readers share it. But what is objec- 
tionable is the idea that this spirit, or second self, is identical with the 
narrator or teller the novelist invents. Of course the so-called commen- 
tary emanating, we are to suppose, from the narrator, does sometimes 
provide a good deal of evidence on which we build our idea of the 
spirit of the author—his style, as the older critics would have called it. 
But to equate this exalted sense of the phrase ‘second self’ with the 
humble one of narrator and also to throw in, even: accidentally, the 
implication that both are identical with the author is, I would suggest, 
to be guilty of confusion great enough to deserve a charitable oblivion. 

If we try for a moment to deal with Dowden’s problems without using 
his talk of first and second selves we can see that he wanted to relate 
three conceptions necessary for criticizing novels. These are: authors, 
seated at tables with pens, or typewriters, or tape recorders; the imaginary 
persons whom they may invent as the supposed tellers of their stories; 
and finally the idea we have of the authors’ literary character when we 
speak of reading “Thackeray’ or ‘Dickens’ and so on. If we use the simple 
terms ‘authors’, ‘tellers’ and ‘literary character’ to refer to these concep- 
tions, we can see more clearly what Dowden confused by his term 
‘second self’ and are preserved from losing our way in the highly com- 
plex situation presented by an actual novel. 
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I confess dissatisfaction with the term ‘literary character’ but I prefer 
it to ‘implied author’, which is the one used by Mr. Wayne Booth in a 
book of some celebrity, The Rhetoric of Fiction, published in 1961 by the 
Chicago University Press. A novelist, he maintains, and I suppose we 
would all agree, creates an image of himself; it is this which Booth terms 
the implied author or, as he almost prefers, ‘second self’. He goes on to 
argue that our sense of the kind of man who (by implication) wrote the 
novel we read incorporates everything we used to refer to by expres- 
sions like ‘theme’, ‘meaning’, ‘symbolic significance’ and so on, or, if 
we prefer to fix on expression, ‘style’, ‘tone’, ‘technique’: 

Our sense of the implied author includes not only the extractable meanings, but also 
the moral and emotional content of each bit of action and suffering of all the charac- 
ters. It includes, in short, the intuitive apprehension of a epmpleted artistic whole; 
the chief value to which this implied author is committed, regardless of what party 
his creator belongs to in real life, is that which is expressed by the total form (73-4). 


This conception of the author’s image in his work is very useful to 
Booth, for it disposes easily of some traditional problems. Thus we need 
not concern ourselves with the question of ‘sincerity’, for the implied 
author did not of course really write the book: the real author did that 
and, to quote Booth: ‘for all we know, the only sincere moments of his 
life may have been lived as he wrote his novel’ (p. 75). Nor is there any 
problem in not sharing the ‘beliefs’ the book relies upon, for one can 
disagree with a person who writes a book, but not with the image of the 
author he creates: successful works form their readers so that they must 
become sharers in the implied author’s beliefs. The implied author is, in 
fact, a ‘second self’: and Booth argues that a reader also acquires a 
` “second self’ to match. ‘It is not, after all, only an image of himself that 
the author creates. Every stroke implying his second self will help to 
mould the reader into the kind of person suited to appreciate such a 
character and the book he is writing’ (p. 89). 

To some, including myself, this line of argument will appear a too 
easy way of disposing of difficulties, and Booth himself falls foul of them 
in his treatment of Lawrence. He disapproves of Lawrence’s beliefs in- 
truding into his stories, but has to recognize that his own case obliges 
him to admit that it may be that he is not reading Lawrence as he should 
be read. Now this critical humility, springing from the thought that 
books read us (an idea of Auden’s developed by C. S. Lewis), though 
salutary as a cooling draught for critical feverishness, really ends up by 
extinguishing criticism altogether. This is quite contrary to what Booth 
intends, for his book is, critically speaking, highly tendentious, leading 
up to a full-scale attack on much post-Flaubertian fiction which seeks to 
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novels. Booth’s adaptation of the term ‘second self’ is part of a conserva- 
tive strategy and, it seems to me, deliberately courts the ambiguities 
which Dowden was not conscious of. He assumes, quite unjustifiably, 
that the quality of a novelist’s work we as readers allude to as, say, 
Dickensian, is what Dickens aimed to produce when he sat down to 
write Pickwick Papers or Bleak House, when obviously he had very 
different purposes in each novel. Booth does admit that the ‘implied 
author’ or second self in Amelia is very different from that implied by 
Joseph Andrews, say, and that neither is necessarily connected with the 
real Fielding. But Booth nevertheless retains his conception, and insists 
that although we know little of the real Shakespeare, we can compound 
from the plays an approximate idea of the sort of mind he had, his 
second self. This may be true, but it is obviously no answer to the ob- 
jection that Shakespeare's second self, thus inferred, is not in any useful 
way related to those elements in individual plays we designate ‘theme’, 
‘style’ and so on. Many people who find critical jargon tiresome may 
prefer to think of a poem, novel or play as human, as opposed to a 
structure, a machine or an artifact. But to prefer to think of a work as a 
person rather than a pot is only to substitute one false analogy for an- 
other. Thus to make the term ‘second self’ stand for our ‘intuitive 
apprehension of a completed artistic whole’, and serve in place of 
alternatives like ‘style’, ‘tone’, ‘technique’, ‘theme’, ‘meaning’, ‘sym- 
bolic significance’, etc., is quite self-defeating. It leaves one just where 
one was before, because everyone can have his own intuitive apprehen- 
sion of such an artistic whole. Those critics who argue for the entire 
independence of a work from its author’s intentions and assumptions can 
dismiss this version of the ‘second self’ as a piece of rather pointless per- 
sonification of something quite unconnected with personality. Booth is 
(perhaps unconsciously) seeking the impossible, to reconcile his con- 
ception with the central tenet of the New Criticism. For it is clear that 
what he really seeks to describe by the term is not the reader’s grasp of 
the meaning, or theme, or significance, or even style of the work, but 
something quite different, the reader’s idea of what the mind of the 
author of the work must be like. Now it is one thing to try to say what 
Othello means, or place it in proper relationship to other tragedies, and 
quite another to speak of the mind of Shakespeare. Admittedly one’s 
interpretation. of Othello may affect one’s notion of that mind a good 
deal, but one can quite easily do without such a notion altogether. What 
Booth wants to emphasize is really no more than that literary works 
have authors and do not get written by themselves. But he does not 
pursue any profitable implications of this remark because he also accepts 
that the New Criticism denies him the right to argue for a return to 
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biography as criticism; and also that modern novels abound in ‘speakers’ 
or ‘narrators’ who are not the authors’ spokesmen. In consequence he 
had to come to the remarkable view that we can speak of an ‘implied 
author’ and that the implied author is synonymous with the ‘second 
self’. 

This can only be described as a misleading tautology. There is no harm 
in speaking of one’s impressions of a writer’s mind, in the manner of 
Orwell in his discussions of Dickens and Swift. There is no harm in 
following Dowden and dubbing one’s impression the author's second 
self. But what cannot be admitted is that there is such a creature as an 
implied author. The term must be utterly banished and extinguished, 
exorcized from the house of criticism by constant repetition of the simple 
statement that every work has or had a real (flesh and blood) author. It 
really goes back to Dowden’s classic imbecility (fom which all this 
confusion stems) that in George Eliot’s novels we sense the presence of 
‘one who, if not the real George Eliot, is that second self who writes her 
books and lives and speaks through them’. The second George Eliot 
who lives and speaks through them could not write them. That was 
done by the George Eliot who is dead. 

It is not likely that the expression will be got rid of very easily. It has 
been given a fresh lease of life in Andrew Wright's latest book Henry 
Fielding: Mask and Feast, in which the term ‘second self’ is used where 
what is meant is simply story-teller, as in the passage Wright quotes 
approvingly from Northrop Frye: ‘A story-teller does not break his 
illusion by talking to the reader as Fielding does, because we know from 
the start that we are listening to Fielding telling a story.’ The expression 
‘second self’ is introduced because the argument of the book demands 
that Fielding be thought of as adopting a ‘mask’ when narrating the 
story, a mask of ‘inn-keeper’ or cook necessary to indicate that he is in 
festive mood, offering the reader a ‘feast’, or comic treatment of real-life 
experiences. And Wright approvingly quotes Booth (p. 195) to the 
effect that ‘for all we know (Fielding) may have worked as deliberately 
and with as much detachment in creating the wise, urbane narrator of 
Joseph Andrews and Tom Jones as he did in creating the cynical narrator 
of Jonathan Wild’, and consistently with this he takes some of Fielding’s 
most earnest ‘comments’ in Tom Jones as ironical. All this shows how 
confusing it is to use the expression ‘second self’ at all. For, of course, we 
know that Fielding’s remarks as narrator are in keeping with the style of 
say Tom Jones throughout, and consequently are not necessarily those he 
would make in real life on all occasions whatever. We know very well 
that we constantly play different roles in everyday life as child, parent, 
counsellor and so on, and that we have a style of expression for each. 
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And authors have always had styles as storytellers. So it is an over- 
refinement to say that it is not Fielding who tells the story of Tom Jones, 
for all anyone ever means by saying that it is is that the narrator purports 
to be Fielding himself rather than a character, or someone else who 
knew the characters (as in part in Vanity Fair), or nobody in particular 
(as in The Ambassadors). But more than this, we learn enough from the 
action of Tom Jones and Joseph Andrews to know very well that Fielding 
himself, the author, stands very close to most of the sentiments he ex- 
pressly utters in his role of narrator, just as we know very well from the 
action of Jonathan Wild that Fielding himself is at odds with the narrator. 
After all, the irony is rather heavy-handed. So when we speak of Field- 
ing and his opinions when referring to the narrator we are quite justified 
in Tom Jones, but not so in Jonathan Wild: and Booth’s (and Wright's) 
assertion to the contrary is a source of unnecessary confusion. 

Clearly the term ‘second self’ is going to be the source of continuous 
controversy when it is used to refer both to narrators and to total effects 
of novels. The situation is not eased when we see other ways in which it 
could quite easily be applied in literary criticism. George Eliot herself, 
the innocent begetter of the whole matter, came close to giving the ex- 
pression premature birth. Cross tells in the Life that ‘in all that she con- 
sidered her best writing there was a “not herself” which took possession 
of her, and that she felt her own personality to be merely the instrument 
through which this spirit, as it were, was acting’.6 This account of ‘in- 
spiration’ might so easily have been expressed in terms of a ‘second self’ 
instead of a ‘not herself’. For after Kant we see the old Platonic and 
Renaissance notion of inspiration deriving from outside the self replaced 
by identifications of the true self with unconscious operations of the 
mind or spirit, not those to which we have access in daily action and 
thought. The fortunes of this idea, given such critical prominence in 
England by Carlyle, are very familiar; with it must be directly connected 
the literary notion of a second self in the writings of men of strong 
psychological interests. (D. H. Lawrence, however, typically uses this 
very phrase to refer to the ordinary ego.) Proust, deploring the ‘botaniz- 
ing’ of Sainte Beuve, observes that biographical inquiry ‘ignores what a 
very slight degree of self-acquaintance teaches us; that a book is the 
product of a different self from the self we manifest in our habits, in our 
social life, in our vices. If we would try to understand that particular 
self, it is by searching our own bosoms, and trying to understand it 
there, that we may arrive at it. Nothing can exempt us from this pil- 
grimage of the heart.’ For Proust art derives from the inner self, whose 
essence is the wholly personal memory. This, he thought, manifests itself 
involuntarily, escaping the net of the intelligence; but that he wrote A 
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materials of the inner self to form an art-work. So he is not so very far 
from Valéry’ s position that while art depends upon such involuntary 
experiences, it is made by the intelligence’s coming to understand them. 
Only thus do 'they come to be fully possessed, and the self master of 
itself, able to make itself known in a work so perfect that its truest praise 
is that it is ‘as though without an author’.® 

All this is only one way in which the term can lead to ambiguity. We 
can find meaning in the idea of a second self also in the field of the 
psychology of literary invention. Obviously it could very well apply to 
the qualities of an author’s work which are personal to him. This is a 
very subtle matter, for what goes to its composition may vary between 
one author and another. It is certainly different from the themes and 
significances of individual works as Booth uses it. It is rather the product 
of the very act of writing, the impression which emerges from the en- 
counter of a mind bent on making a novel, say, and the language itself. 
Pater speaks of it in terms of colour when denying -the possibility of 
impersonality in art. “The artist will be felt; his subjectivity must and 
will colour the incidents. . . .1° James speaks of novelists in terms of 
atmosphere, weather and time of day. T. S. Eliot speaks at one time of 
the creation of dramatic characters as the transfusion of self (and satisfac- 
tion of personal feelings), at another of ‘the transformation of a personality 
into a personal work of art’. (Massinger’s defect was that he did not ‘out 
of his own personality, build a work of art’, as Shakespeare and Marlowe 
and Jonson did.) Other critics have spoken of novels as being soaked ® 
in the personality of the author, or of the author. being held ‘in solution’ 
in them.?® All these metaphors testify to the fact that writing causes the 
‘personality’ of an author to inhere in the poem, play or novel, but not 
in a simple way, a mere transposition. James, indeed, sums it up in the 
familiar remark that ‘the deepest quality of a work of art will always be 
the quality of the mind of its producer’, and in his observation that 
H. G. Wells’s novels merely give his own mind. 

In this sense we can meaningfully speak of a “second self’, and it is not 
hard to see that it has little to do with narrators and implied authors, as 
Booth argues. The sort of second self an author creates in the act of 
forming his experience into situations and arrangements of situations, 
framed in words, is not a thing aimed at, but a quite involuntary effect 
produced just as inevitably by one aspiring to ‘drama’ or ‘impersonality’ 
as by any early novelist boldly offering to tell a tale. The matter is aptly 
put by Joseph Conrad in A Personal Record. There he observes that the 
author is not behind but in a fiction: ‘the writer’s substance is his writing; 
the rest of him is but a vain shadow, cherished or hated on uncritical 
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grounds’. Conrad had clearly given the matter much thought. He care- 
fully distinguishes imaginative writers from men like Rousseau who 
divulge the secrets of their real selves. ‘He was an artless moralist. . . .. 
He had no imagination, as the most casual perusal of “Emile” will 
prove. And he goes on to demonstrate that it is moralists who write 
confessions but that the novelist, while only ‘a suspected rather than a 
seen presence’, fills with his own substance the cherished works of his 
imagination.4 There are no disclosures, yet he speaks out of himself. 
The very same point is made by Thomas Mann in his essay on Goethe 
and Tolstoy. Tolstoy, he points out, was naturally autobiographical, and 
was a great writer; but when he attempted also to be confessional he 
ceased to be an artist.. 

The point to be-made, then, is that the artist uses his experience, 
whereas the moralist seeks to display it. This is a vital distinction. ‘If I 
am questioned; if anyone wonders (as happens sometimes quite peremp- 
torily) what I “wanted to say” in a certain poem, I reply that I did not 
want to say but wanted to make, and that it was the intention of making 
which wanted what I said. . . 15 This is how Valéry puts it in the course 
of his remarks concerning a lecture at the Sorbonne on his own poem 
‘Le Cimetière marin’. One sees from his words how much of a metaphor 
or an analogy the idea of the “second self’ in a work of art really is. This 
so-called ‘second self’ derives from a human mind, but is a sort of essence 
rather than truly human. Of course, with lyric poems, and in drama, 
there is not quite the same aptness in the analogy as there is with novels. 
Booth does argue, as I said, that we can really go a long way towards 
describing the second self in Shakespeare’s plays, but there is a strong air 
of post hoc, ergo propter hoc about his remarks. We know that Shakespeare 
wrote The Taming of the Shrew, Troilus and Cressida and Titus Andronicus; 
could we have been sure he did if they had been attributed to another 
hand, simply on the strength of our recognizing Shakespeare’s “second 
self’ mirrored within? 

With lyric poems the temptation is to assume that the T of the poem 
is the author. Yeats did have a tower, Thoor Ballylee, and it was 
furnished as he describes in several poems. Yeats’s own deliberate pro- 
nouncement that nevertheless in regard to his own character he acted a 
part is hard for many people to accept, so convincing is the impression 
of the personality enshrined in the poems. Yet Yeats’s assumed character, 
the opposite of his true one, which was timid and nervous, was created 
out of his sense of the proper way of going about his art— Man can 
embody truth, but he cannot know it.’ ‘My character is so little myself 
that all my life it has thwarted me. It has affected my poems, my true 
self, no more than the character of a dancer affects the movements of a 
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dance.?* Other writers have echoed Yeats’s cry that his poems are not so 
much a second self as his true self. Kipling did in a well-known vale- 
dictory poem. Valéry repeats Conrad’s very image in his account of his 
sensations as he sat among the smiling students at the Sorbonne. ‘I felt as 
though I were my own shadow. . . . I felt like a shadow taken cap- 
tive ...’.17 James even attributes the writer's sensations to an actress: 
‘Her character was simply to hold you by the particular spell; any other 
—the good nature of home, the relation to her mother, her friends, her 
lovers, her debts, the practice of virtues or industries or vices—was not 
worth speaking of. These things were the fictions and shadows, the 
representation was the deep substance.’ James's coming consciously to 
identify religious beliefs concerning survival after death with employing 
in art the rarest qualities of his mind only related him to those earlier 
Renaissance writers who followed Horace in seeing art to preserve, or 
embalm, the poetic self for eternity. 

In the two senses I have discussed, that of an artist’s finding himself 
possessed of unexpected resources as if he were ‘possessed’, and of an 
artist’s personality and experience being transformed by the very act of 
writing, the expression ‘second self’ could have interest for the critic. 
But it is a profound irony that it is the modern phenomenon of these 
two available ‘second selves’ of the writer becoming nearly identical 
that is the cause of Booth’s attempt to resuscitate the term, but in an old- 
fashioned and ambiguous context. He uses it as a stick to beat modernist 
writers whose positive meaning is not made manifest. But these writers 
sought to invent a form and style capable of portraying a second or 
inner self, even what might be called the ground of the conscious self, 
the sense of being as it is slowly revealed by the mind reflecting upon, or 
suddenly becoming aware of, its own processes. A new subject matter, 
a new style, inevitably led, in Proust, James,. Conrad, Mann, Joyce, 
Eliot, Virginia Woolf, Lawrence, and their successors, to a highly in- 
dividual personal idiom. Even when most absent from their work as 
professed narrators, their presence is intensely felt. They have ‘second 
selves’, in fact, more distinct rather than less by virtue of dispensing 
with the sequential ordering of material seen in the more expository art 
of the past. They depend much more upon style to do their work, for 
they sink themselves into the style: their characteristic posture, as 
critics have observed of writers as different as Dostoievsky and Virginia 
Woolf, is to appear to be without knowledge; but the work is not 
thereby without significance though it may not be of a simply moral 
kind, modern art being much concerned with the experience of wonder 
at being alive—and knowledge destroys wonder. 

In the attempt to find in a personal form and style a means of express- 
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ing the sense of self or inner being the artist has a vast territory to master. 
But it is not just a question, as Conrad observed, of confession, or as 
Booth fears, of an irresponsible inner view likely to corrupt a reader. 
Stephen Dedalus in Ulysses (the Scylla and Charybdis section), seeking 
to explain that Shakespeare drew upon his own inner self in the writing 
of his plays, observed: “We walk through ourselves, meeting robbers, 
ghosts, giants, old men, young men, wives, widows, brothers-in-love. 
But always meeting ourselves.’ He takes it over-literally, perhaps, but 
what he says comes close to defining the true relation between an 
author’s self and his work. It is not unlike Carlyle’s conception of 
Shakespeare’s creativeness. Although we may think we have uncovered 
the leading preoccupations of Shakespeare’s plays, considered separately, 
it is easy to take too little account of the much more staggering quality 
of his work, namely its immense variety of subject, allusion and style. 
His heavy indebtedness to others for his plots shows that, to quote 
Stephen again, ‘he found in the world without as actual what was in his 
world within as possible’. It is an intuitive recognition of the power 
Shakespeare’s mind had, of filling the dramatic ‘world’ of his best plays 
and without personally appearing as commentator making them take on 
what we crudely call ‘meaning’, that enables us to speak of the Shakes- 
pearian quality. We have come to see very clearly how in the plays the 
hidden directives in the form of images, sub-plots and so on do the work 
of forming the total effect or so-called ‘meaning’. 

And it is these which Booth insists upon calling rhetorical. He takes 
immense trouble to argue that no matter how hard a novelist tries to 
achieve ‘dogmatic realism’, or utter detachment, he ‘cannot choose 
whether to use rhetorical heightening. His only choice is of the kind of 
rhetoric he will use’ (p. 116). This is the central axiom of his book, and 
on it depends all the rest. If a novel is seen to be rhetorical, then it must 
be thought of as an instrument of persuasion used by one man to his 
audience, and it is no good his trying to pretend he does not exist. He 
had far better come out into the open and tell his tale and be done with 
it. A novel is not fundamentally different from an essay or biography, as 
Booth tries to demonstrate; fiction is akin to parables, as Ehrenpreis 
would have it. 

So the argument runs. But the example of Shakespeare and the drama 
should show the fallacy of it. The novel has no greater obligation to be 
considered rhetorical than the drama, the noveslit is no more respon- 
sible for persuading his audience to ill courses than the dramatist. But 
Booth, in trying to counter this fundamental objection to his whole 
theory, spends much time trying to prove that though a novelist ‘can to 
some extent choose his disguises, he can never choose to disappear’ (p. 
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20). Now of course this is ultimately true, because novels, no more than 
plays, do not write themselves; but a novelist can, if he wishes, simply 
not appear in a novel, any more than a dramatist in a play: there is no 
question of disguises. But from this doubtful position he tries to prove 
that consequently the novelist can never be truly dramatic, is always 
‘telling’, and consequently must be persuading by way of rhetoric. This 
is expressed by way of a second, subordinate axiom, that with a novelist 
‘Everything he shows will serve to fell.’ A novelist, do what he will, is 
always telling. This view is the source of the book’s title, The Rhetoric of 
Fiction. 

Tt is true that a novelist writes his novel, but this is not quite the same 

thing as thinking of it as being told. The word carries with it the notion 
of a group of listeners about the story-teller’s feet. Now although 
novels, particularly Victorian novels, were read aloud, sometimes by their 
authors, they were in fact first written and printed, not told.1® Indeed, 
one might go as far as to say that they form the most numerous speci- 
mens of modern literary production because of this fact. They are as 
lengthy as they are because they may be read by a solitary reader at his 
convenience, without consulting that of other people. Fielding’s con- 
necting Joseph Andrews with epic was a quite gratuitous merging of 
forms so far as mode of delivery was concerned; it merely permitted 
him amusing contrasts between style and Bw subject matter. His 
authorial ‘intrusions’ on the other hand really go back to Don Quixote, 
which marvellously exploits its being a product of the printing-press; 
whereas the ‘epic’ intrusions of Milton in Paradise Lost (an epic which 
was also printed and published, not told) really do belong to the epic 
tradition and have an august air about them, bringing before the reader’s 
mind the idea of a real ‘singer’, or at least reciter: but they are no more 
than conventions in a work which takes so little account of the demands 
{or psychological realism inevitably imposed by the silent reader of the 
products of the press that Waldock!® was expressing a fact about the 
work which bears inescapably upon a modern reader, practised in read- 
ing novels, when he criticized Milton for relying more on his rhetoric 
than on proper management of the fable. 

The point to be made is that in the ordinary way a novel, though it 
has to be written by someone, does not as a form invariably make felt 
the need of a story-teller. Indeed, some novels do achieve the status of 
seeming not to have had an author; and it is in my view much truer to 
the facts of novels at large to reverse Booth’s proposition and to say of a 
novelist: ‘Everything he writes (or tells) serves to show.’ Novel-writing, 
in other words, is not primarily a matter of drawing upon the art of 
persuasion or rhetoric, but rather of drama—narrated not acted.?° Many 
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passages in The Rhetoric of Fiction show that ‘drama’ suggests to Booth an 
entire neglect of narration, and indeed he spends much space in ela- 
borately demonstrating that a narrator inescapably narrates; it is in re- 
dressing what he takes to be a false emphasis that he comes to identify 
the neutral concept of narration with the much more positive one of 
telling. But, again, the question comes down to the means. Drama, being 
intended to be spoken by actors, has no problem inherent in its medium 
(the spoken word) of explaining away the fact that it is not real-life 
action, but is written by a dramatist. A performance, with the action 
occurring before one’s eyes, is a ‘happening’ requiring no other warrant. 
But the novel, whose medium is the written word, suffers the great dis- 
advantage of being always open to detailed inquiry even in the process 
of ‘performance’. ‘How many children had Lady Macbeth?’ is a novel- 
reader’s question, and is to be turned aside by simply pointing to the fact 
that the play is a play. “What will happen to Isabel Archer?’ or “Was 
Mrs. Macomber guilty?’ are much more difficult questions, not to be 
deflected so deftly. Likewise the fact that the actions in a novel do not 
happen before the eyes but are always reported, even in the most 
dramatic parts, raises acutely—as everyone knows only too well, so often 
nowadays is the matter discussed—the question “Who says so?’*! The 
variety of ways novelists have tried to anticipate the question—the 
author translated, the letters edited, the gun-wadding salvaged, the diary 
transcribed, the autobiography idly scribbled, the papers reviewed, the 
confession recorded—should make it abundantly clear that the presence 
of a ‘teller’ in many novels is not a sign that all novels are pieces of the 
author’s mind, parable-like illustrations of views he wants to make his 
readers accept, sophisticated specimens of ‘communication’. The novel’s 
medium, the written word, has the inherent ‘difficulty’ of creating the 
need to supply some identity to the holder of the pen. It is not so great a 
difficulty that it cannot be neglected: but it is there, and novelists of all 
ages have felt it and sought to rise to its challenge. Modern fiction 
abounds in ingenious solutions—in Huxley, Nabokov and Durrell, 
Moravia, Mann, Gide and Conrad. The modern taste for irony and un- 
reliable narrators, the ostentatious flaunting of ingenious solutions seen in 
Gide and Huxley, is after all anticipated by the German admirers of 
Tristram Shandy, Jean-Paul and E. T. A. Hoffman (and by Carlyle). And 
no doubt the author of the whole tradition was Cervantes, whose comic 
exploitation of the ‘unlocated scribe’ takes the most daring liberties yet 
avoids the tiresome ingenuities of his imitators and descendants. Thomas 
Mann justly observes that the dangers of such devices, carried to ex- 
tremes, are ‘the weird depths, the trick mirrors and false bottoms of 
artistic illusion’, and can lead to the ironic dissolution of form.®* But the 
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fact remains that art is not life and is not meant to be, and that some 
methods of locating the scribe are contributory to the power of the 
work, . 

One of tne simplest of such devices is that of the ‘intrusive author’. 
Like all the rest it has it characteristic failings, and there is no blinking 
the fact. One is what might be called ‘the naive dissolution of form’ 
resulting from using comment to excess: and another is forgetting that 
the story determines what is appropriate or not. Beyond that it has the 
virtue of well suiting the novel dealing with a young person finding out 
about life, in that a note of apology, distress or irony can be struck at 
points where these are appropriate. It achieves aesthetic distance, too: 
the narrator can lie almost completely outside the story; thus the form- 
lessness of fiction posing as autobiography, seen. in the extreme in 
Tolstoy’s Childhood, Boyhood and Youth, and even Proust's A la Recherche 
in some degree, is avoided. But what must not be forgotten is what has 
been well put by Professor Kathleen Tillotson: “The narrator (she has 
been speaking of Sartor Resartus) here as elsewhere, is a method rather 
than a person: indeed the “narrator” is never the author as man; much 
confusion has arisen over the identification and much conscious art has 
been overlooked.”? To recognize this is to save effort in championing 
the “Victorian’ mode of narration at the expense of the Jamesian, or vice 
versa.“ For this is what Booth does. Seeing novels as rhetorical, telling 
even when showing, he falls into the further error of taking the ‘narra- 
tor’ or ‘supposed teller’ of Victorian novels as the second self, just as 
Dowden took the real author to be the second self. But the narrator is a 
method, one of many. He, or she, is not the author, but neither is he or 
she the total sense we have of the work, a ‘second self’. Booth’s trouble 
is that this total sense we have of the work we have just finished reading 
has been most successfully confronted by the New Critics, by whose 
professional attitude and vocabulary he is repelled. He seeks a term more 
faithful to the human quality of literature, and jumps at ‘second self’; 
but it is not a good choice. An author, as Conrad said, is in some sense 
in his work, but he is not the work as a whole. That is something 
fashioned to an end, but not rhetorically as in a speech, or sermon, or 
essay, but as a fiction, a thing made to represent actions. To deny this is 
to deny art altogether. 

On the whole, the terms ‘rhetoric’ and ‘second self’ in these senses do 
not justify themselves as candidates for admission to the critical academy 
as rivals to ‘autonomy’. Perhaps the austerity of that term, which I feel 
as much as Booth, is less severe if we bear in mind its etymological sense, 
‘capable of making its own laws’. Many critics speak of the ‘world’ of a 
novel, meaning that it has its own inner laws of conduct, and sometimes 
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even of physical environment. The artist is the law-giver, as Fielding 
roundly asserted in one of his authorial ‘intrusions’. The work has its 
identity by courtesy of its creator. This being so, it follows that we only 
grasp this identity by entering its world and accepting the conditions 
of existence there. We do this by the power of what we traditionally 
call ‘imagination’. Imagination, properly manipulated, frees us from our 
limited individual experiences, based upon the conditions of the real 
everyday world, and permits us to enter situations we have never ex- 
perienced before. It is important to see this becatse we may otherwise 
Oppose autonomy to realism, or ‘imitation’, Autonomy in a work 
derives from not only our experience of how things go in daily life (and 
of course they go in a myriad different ways, as our contradictory pro- 
verbial lore testifies) but also from our imaginative capacity for accept- 
ing that under special conditions (prescribed by the novelist) they will 
go this way in particular. In other words, a novel never imitates life (how 
can words ever be the medium for that?) but only depends upon our 
sense of life for the creation of its autonomy. It has a special condition of 
being lifelike enough for us to be persuaded to enter it, but only to the 
end that we may see what the author makes us believe (which can, of 
course, be that there is nothing to believe). That requirement—of 
appearing lifelike enough for its end—is surely the key to the endlessly 
discussed problems I have been considering. No work of art, no novel, 
can be rightly considered rhetorical, for rhetoric is inimical to the 
freedom within the law a lifelike impression demands. George Eliot, 
when she said that teaching, ‘if it ceases to be purely aesthetic—if it 
lapses anywhere from the picture to the diagram’, becomes the most 
offensive of all teaching, was not quite on the point. It becomes the most 
offensive of all art. A work may attempt to teach, but only by being 
lifelike enough for that end: and this precludes rhetoric. 
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the novel, no less than in the poem, the 
voice of the author is the decisive 
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at Millcote. ... 

“Reader, though I look comfortably 
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once to be solved. Who thinks it? And 
am I outside the thinker? One wants 
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ginia Woolf in A Writer's Diary, ed. 
Leonard Woolf, p. 146. She is referring 
to The Waves. 
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THE PROBLEM OF STRUCTURE IN 
ART EDUCATION* 


j Harold James McWhinnie 


INTRODUCTION 

SINCE THE appearance of Jerome Bruner’s The Process of Education in 
1960 educators in various subjects have attempted to identify the basic 
structures of their disciplines. These efforts have been assisted by national 
curriculum study projects, notably in mathematics and science. Pro- 
fessor Bruner, who was influential in introducing the concept of 
structure into educational discourse, observes that: 


Knowledge is a model we construct to give meaning and structure to regularities 
in experience. The organizing ideas of any body of knowledge are inventions for 
rendering experience economical and connected. We invent concepts such as force 
in physics, the bond in chemistry, motives in psychology, style in literature as means 
to the end of comprehension. . . . The power of great organizing concepts is in large 
part that they permit us to understand and sometimes to predict or change the world 
in which we live. But their power lies also in the fact that ideas provide instruments 
for experience . . . the structure of knowledge . . . it’s correctedness and its derivations 
that make one idea follow another is the proper emphasis in education.? 


- This concept of structure is a concept of economy and order. The 
vast increase in knowledge in our century has made some sort of order 
imperative. If we attempt to apply Bruner’s idea to the visual arts we 
would seek to identify a common basis of experiences rather than a 
wide range and varied use of art media and materials. 

Arno Bellack has observed: 


Contemporary efforts to redefine the role of knowledge in the curriculum place 
emphasis on the logical order inherent in knowledge itself, on the structure of con- 
cepts and principles of inquiry that characterize the various fields of learning. Whereas 


* A paper given to the Curriculum Seminar at the National Art Education Association 
meeting U.S.A. in April, 1965. 
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formerly factual and descriptive content was stressed, now the emphasis is on basic 
concepts and methods which scholars use as intellectual tools to analyse and order 
their data. 


The Fifth Annual Phi Delta Kappa Symposium on Education Research 
conducted at the University of Illinois last year identified two structures 
of knowledge: (a) the logical order, and (b) the psychological order.® In this 
paper I shall concentrate on the psychological order of knowledge as it 
seems to relate to the visual arts. 

Several years ago in an art education seminar at Stanford University, 
Dr. June King McFee presented a group of her doctoral students with 
the task of identifying the basic structure of the visual arts. For about a 
month those students examined many of the books in the Stanford 
University Library on design, aesthetics, the principles of art, colour 
theory, drawing, painting and art history. This effort resulted more in 
frustration than enlightenment. The students seemed to encounter as 
many basic structures of art as there were books in the library. At that 
point they turned to the psychologist and the field of psychology for 
assistance in their quest. The results of that quest will be the major theme 
of this paper. 

Recently the literature of art education has reflected the current 
search for structure. A number of writers have attempted. to formulate 
the problem. The study of visual perception, what Arnheim has called 
‘The Psychology of the Creative Eye’, is central to many of these dis- 
cussions. A recent writer put the problem well when he wrote: 


For to perceive, a beholder must create his own experience . . . with the perceiver, 
as with the artist, there must be an ordering of the elements of the whole that is in 
form, although not in details, the same as the process of organization the creator of 
the work consciously experienced. Without an act of re-creation the object is not 
perceived as a work of art.6 


With this quotation Kenneth Marantz began a challenging article 
entitled “Indecent Exposure’ in the Fall issue of Studies in Art Education. 
In this article Marantz discussed the structure of the discipline of art 
from a philosophical point of view. Marantz called for the formulation 
of a new rationale for the place of the arts in the elementary school. 
What is the function, what is the purpose of art within general educa- 
tion? Marantz argues that the function of art is to develop aesthetic con- 
sumers, as in Walter Smith’s day the function of art education was to 
produce the trained factory worker. 

Eisner has summarized the current situation as follows: 


If the arts are to assume a more significant role in American education it seems 
necessary that our conception of the arts be changed and that our notions of education. 
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be broadened. If art is only affect and education only intellect, then perhaps the arts 
are peripheral to education. But if such assumptions are false, if the arts do deal with 
man’s intellect as well as man’s private emotional life, and if education has a responsi- 
bility to develop these domains of human behaviour, perhaps understanding through 
and experience in the arts are as important as the subject areas now held in such high 
esteem.? 


In an article entitled ‘Implications for Change in Art Education’ June 
McFee attempted to define some of the variables of human behaviour in 
art on the basis of research into the psychological foundations of art 
education. I will use her definition of art in the balance of this paper. 


She wrote: 


Art is that form of human behaviour by which man purposefully interprets and 
enhances the quality or essence of his experience, through the things he creates. 
Man’s art enhances his experience and his experience enhances his art. This reciprocal 
action leads to aesthetic and cultural growth. 


THE CONCEPT OF VISUAL LITERACY 

In that paper McFee set forth the idea of visual literacy and the func- 
tion of the art programme to develop visual literacy, Her delineation 
approximated to the direction taken in the Marantz article. 

Art education for a number of years has fostered the use of a wide 
range of media and materials. This pursuit of the end product of the 
creative process may have caused us to lose sight of the role which that 
product has in the total art process. What behaviour precedes the pro- 
ductive act for the artist? An exploration of the artist’s behaviour prior 
to his productive act brings us to a consideration of certain psychological 
variables of visual perception. What is the artist’s vision? Rudolph 
Arnheim and other Gestalt psychologists have attempted to demonstrate 
for us that an artist’s perception is not essentially different from ordinary 
perceptual processes but only an intensification of human perceptual 
functioning. Marantz has defined the visual arts as basically a personal 
response to experience which is objectified according to aesthetic prin- 
ciples. If this is so, then what happens in a second-grade classroom must 
find a direct parallel in the artist’s studio. An essential feature of such a 
parallel would seem to be the necessity to be able to make aesthetic 
distinctions and aesthetic discriminations. A curriculum in art must 
reflect the need for intense and varied sensory experiences so that dis- 
tinctions may be made among them. In McFee’s terms, the individual 
needs to attain some level of visual literacy. 

There is available to us considerable literature on the visual habits of 
artists and non-artists. In a study conducted by Woods and Boudreau? 
a bi-dimensional camera was employed in order to study the individual's 
fixations on simple and complex patterns. They discovered that the 
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artists tended to maketheir initial fixations on the more complex pat- 
terns. This finding may indicate these initial fixations are a result of a 
preparatory set to respond to visual complexity. We might speculate 
at this point that the reason individuals vary in their reactions to con- 
temporary art is their inability to handle complex stimuli. The experi- 
mental evidence would seem to indicate that training in the ability to 
handle visual detail and perceptual complexity results from training in 
art. Essential to the artist’s creative behaviour is the ability to handle 
visual information. 


GESTALT PSYCHOLOGY 

The findings of Gestalt Psychology and most notably writers such as 
Rudolph Arnheim™ have greatly assisted in our understanding of how 
people respond to the visual world. The organizing principles of visual 
perception were first formulated by Max Wertheimer. These principles 
demonstrated in the psychological laboratory what artists had known at 
the intuitive level for generations. 

Gestalt Psychology, known in the French as La psychologie de la Forme, 
was concerned with form and with formal relationships and properties 
only as outward manifestations of physical and psychical forces. The 
form of the work of art was dependent on and determined by forces in- 
herent within it or within the artists. An understanding of the psycho- 
logical forces which determine artistic form is essential to the identifica- 
tion of the structure of art. What, then, are some of these psychological 
forces? Certainly a basic force is the way in which individuals actually 
process or use the vast amount of visual information with which the 
eyes are forced to deal. 

Norman Gulamerian of Utrecht Linens Co. has recently attempted 
to analyse works of art from the point of view of Gestalt Psychology.” 
Gulamerian holds that there are three fundamental principles that define 
the special visual and expressive order of a work of art. These are: 

(1) the principle of unity-within-variety 
(2) the principle of balance 
` (3) the principle of hierarchy 
These principles distinguish a work of art from our everyday visual 
experience, Let us see how one of these principles operates in a work of 
art. The purpose of the principle of unity-within-variety is to organize 
the different forms in a work of art into a single, pleasing structure. 


I. (The Poplars by Claude Monet) 
The painting by Claude Monet entitled The Poplars demonstrates the 
operational nature of unity-within-variety in a work’ of art. In this 
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example we have four similar trees on a bank of a river with their 
reflections in the water. Within this general similarity we can perceive 
a number of variations; for example, the trees are not equally spaced and 
they are shaped differently. There are variations in the amount and 
arrangement of the foliage on each tree. In his painting Monet has 
balanced the degree of unity and variety of visual form. 


IL. (An Afternoon at the Grande Jatte by Seurat) 

The Gestalt factors of visual organization (nearness, similarity, direc- 
tion and closure) may assist us in mastering the principle of unity- 
within-variety. The unity within a work of art depends on its cohesive 
forces, whereas the variety depends on its segregating forces. In the 
example by Seurat, if we look along the area where the light and shadow 
meet, we find on our left two people sitting down, a man and a woman, 
and to our right two women sitting on the edge of the shadow. These 
figures are grouped in two units with strong cohesive forces holding 
them together. In between these groups of units we have a field of 
segregating forces that separates them. Within each group of separate 
couples the cohesive fortes are stronger and hence these forms are 
unified within the painting. 

The factors of perceptual organization as first classified by M. Werth- 
eimer may provide a useful approach to the teaching of design. These 


factors are: 


(a) Nearness—the eye tends to organize shapes, lines, forms, colours, or textures that 
are close to each other ın the picture space as units. 

(b) Similarity—the eye tends to organize those shapes and forms that have similar 

isual characteristics as units. 

(c) Direction—the eye tends to organize those shapes, forms, and lines which have 
the same compositional direction. 

(d) Closure—the eye tends to complete perceptually that which is physically incom- 
plete. 


Arnheim and tials in their separate works have both tried 
to demonstrate how the above Gestalt principles of visual organization 
might be used to analyse works of art. McFee has suggested that these 
principles might also be used as a basis from which to teach design. 


(e) Figure and ground—the factor of figure and ground may lead us to a clear under- 
standing of positive and negative space. The understanding of figure and 
ground relationships would seem to be essential to the articulation of space 
in a painting. 

HI. (Young Woman with a Water Jug by Vermeer) 
This painting by Vermeer demonstrates the following important 
characteristics of the principle of figure and ground: 
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(1) The figure seems to lie above the ground, and the ground is perceived as con- 
tinuous. The wall does not stop at the figure but it continues behind it. 
(2) The figure appears to be more visually solid in character as compared to the 
und, ' 


gro 
(3) We can see that physically the contour is shared by the ground and the figure, 
yet this shared contour belongs to the figure and not to the ground, 


We know, however, from other research that culture and previous 
experience will determine what becomes figure and what becomes 
ground in ambiguous stimuli. There is other evidence from the field 
of psychology that may also assist us in a clear definition of the nature 
of the visual process in relation to a work of art. 

Fred Attneave,!® a psychologist, found that individuals tend to cate- 
gorize visual information in certain rather predetermined ways. They: 


(a) tend to see and judge a shape by its contour. 
(b) tend to perceive a colour or a texture as a homogeneous mass. 
(c) tend to treat small details as areas of ppmiggencons stimulation. 


Attneave further determined that there are certain points, known as 
‘points of maximal information’, in any visual stimulus which are more 
critical in the perception of such objects. A doctoral dissertation recently 
completed by Salome? reported the results of an experiment in which 
fourth- and fifth-graders were given training in the perception of such 
‘points of maximal visual information’. Salome found that such training 
did significantly affect the amount of visual information which the fifth- 
grade children included in their post-test drawings. 

The question arises Do artists organize the visual information which 
they include in their works according to these principles? Let us look 
at a few examples. Toulouse-Lautrec provides an excellent example of 
the use of the principle of “points of maximal visual information’ in 
order to create a visual impact. 

It was the essence of Lautrec’s drawings and his ability as a drafts- 
man to be able to abstract from the highly complex visual percept of the 
human figure those essential characteristics that can be stated with the 
greatest economy of means and time. Lautrec leaves much in his draw- 
ings for the observer to complete himself. 

Up to this point I have been attempting to apply some of the psycho- 
logical principles of perception to an analysis of various works of art. 
The perceptions of size, shape, texture, and colour are the means of 
obtaining basic visual information to be expressed in art, whether it be 
realistic, abstract or expressive. McFee in her P-D theory posits the idea 
of the individual developing a perceptual screen through which he 
views the world. It is clear from research in visual perception that the 
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information which is reflected on the retina of the eyes is not the totality 
of visual perception. 

The material which I have just reviewed may seem to be at first glance 
rather theoretical. A series of doctoral dissertations conducted at Stanford 
University attempted to test curriculum materials at the elementary 
school level. These dissertations were based upon the theoretical re- 
search in the field of psychology just reviewed. The results reported in 
- these studies tended to show that teaching methods based upon these 
principles of visual perception do enable children to learn how to use 
more ‘visual information’ in their drawings. 

The perceptual analysis of works of art would also seem to be a fruitful 
and too little explored area for the teaching of art history. Such a per- 
ceptual analysis may also enable us to identify more clearly the psycho- 
logical structure of the discipline of art and enable art education to 
identify behavioural objectives for learning in art. 
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chapters, covering the years from roughly the middle of the nineteenth century until the 
Second World War, have been substantially rewritten and a Postscript has been added 
on post-War trends. Not only does Professor Gombrich carry his great learning lightly, 
he has the flexibility to adapt and change his views and presentation. The revision of this 
edition is a delightful exemplification of T. S. Eliot’s doctrine that new additions to the 
world’s heritage of art products from generation to generation are not merely new addi- 
tions but modify the whole heritage of the past in its meaning for us today. In his “Post- 
script 1965’ when introducing what he has to say about Tachisme and Abstract Expres- 
sionism Gombrich refers to one of his concepts of ‘art’—~“we speak of art whenever any- 
thing is done so superlatively well that we all but forget to ask what the work is supposed 
to be, for sheer admiration of the way it is done’. But he remains aware of other post-War 
artists who have been ‘engrossed with one image which haunted and obsessed their mind’. 
His Introduction opens with the sentences: “There really is no such thing as art. There are 
only artists.’ In the Postscript he analyses nine factors which have changed the position of 
art and artists in our society in recent years. 

The book is superbly produced and well illustrated. 
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Dada, Art and Anti-Art. By HANS RICHTER. 1965. Thames & Hudson. pp. 246. 18s. 
Surrealism. By PATRICK WALDBERG. 1966. Thames & Hudson. pp. 127. 18s. 


These two new volumes in The World of Art Library cover modern movements 
which have been more than passing incidents in the kaleidoscopic panorama of twentieth- 
century aesthetic trends: both have made their permanent impress on the mental attitudes 
and outlook of our age. Hans Richter has been associated with Dada from 1ts early days 
when, as he has it, Tristan Tzara and Hugo Ball started the movement at Zurich in 1915. 
He is known as a painter and a maker of films, including Dreams that Money Can Buy 
which won the International award at the Venice Biennale of 1947. Richter applies 
‘Dada’ in a very comprehensive way. The anti-art activities stimulated in New York by 
Picabia and the Ready-mades of Marcel Duchamp he treats not as an anticipation of 
Zurich Dada but as a parallel but independent movement which became known at 
Zurich first in 1917. The chapter on Hanover Dada is devoted to Schwitters and his 
‘Merz’; Cologne Dada covers much work of Max Ernst which is more usually classified 
with Surrealism. In a short section headed: ‘Sub-Dada, Sur-Realism’ he asserts: ‘The 
word Surrealism, invented by Apollinaire, was first of all used as a weapon to destroy 
Dada.’ In his chapter “Neo-dada’ some interesting parallels are drawn between the pre- 
occupations of Dada and the motivations of some recent movements such as Pop Art and 
Neo-Realism. Patrick Waldberg’s book on Surrealism is a sober and well documented 
survey of a movement which was never noted for sobriety. Now that Surrealism has 
become contemporary history, though many of its messages are still with us, such 2 
documentation by one who was himself a member of the movement is particularly 
opportune. 


The Temples and Sculpture of Southeast Asta. by Lours rreperic. Thames & Hudson. 1965. 
6 gns. 
. This beautifully produced volume offers a lucid introduction to a field which to the 
uninitiated usually seems an inextricable tangle of complex and interpenetrating currents 
of outstandingly splendid artistic manifestations. While parts of the field—Khmer, 
Indonesia, etc.—have been well presented, it has not been easy to fit them into a coherent 
pattern. In this book a coherent and unifying pattern can be glimpsed. Short sections on 
Ceylon, Malaysia, Vietnam, Bali and Java are justified for the light they throw on the 
main central theme, which is the development of architecture and sculpture i in Burma, 
Thailand and Cambodia. The historical text is reduced to brief summaries, which make 
use none the less of the results of most recent scholarship. The short sections are followed 
by in each case 2 catalogue raisonné of excellent groups of photographs. 


Tribes and Forms in African Art. By witu1aM race. Methuen. 1965. 6 gns. 


Published in conjunction with Fernand Hazan, Paris, this book follows the author's 
excellent Nigerian Images (1963), which was reviewed in this Journal. A short introduc- 
tion on tribal art lays particular emphasis on its character as an art of full commitment, 
essentially functional within the exclusive ‘in-group’ which is the tribe “which uses art 
among many other means to express its internal solidarity and self-sufficiency and con- 
versely its difference from all others’. The body of the book consists of one-page sum- 
maries of 122 tribes, each illustrated by a chosen photograph. The photographs, which 
are assembled from many different sources, are for the most part excellent and the whole 
gives a useful visual introduction to the plastic contribution of tribal Africa. 
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Irish Art in the Early Christian Period to A.D. 800. By FRANGOISE HENRY. Methuen. 1965 

(1940). 63s. 

Françoise Henry has been a pioneer in the study of Irish art since her work La sculpture 
irlandaise in 1932. This volume, which first appeared in 1940, is the first of three books 
planned to cover the contribution of Ireland to European art from the fifth to the twelfth 
century. It was written, in the author’s words, “at a time when everything with which it 
was concerned was still at the stage of discovery and when the main outlines of the pic- 
ture were only beginning to emerge’. The present edition has been brought thoroughly 
and competently up to date and is now an invaluable survey of a period particularly 
interesting to readers in this country. 


Drawings of Rembrandt. Two Volumes. Introduction, etc. by szyMouR suve. Dover 
Publications. London: Constable. 1965. $6. 


A collection of 550 drawings of Rembrandt with a selection of drawings by his pupils 
and followers, based on the Facsimile Series edited by F. Lippmann, C. Hofstede de 
Groot and Others (1888-1911). This collection of one of the greatest of European artists 
and draughtsmen is at once an inestimable delight to every amateur of the arts and a work 
of scholarship. It includes many drawings which are seldom published and some which 
are now untraceable or have been destroyed during the last decades. The short scholarly 
comments of Professor Seymour Slive on individual drawings embody the results of 
recent research on attribution, dating and iconography. 


The Four Books of Architecture. By ANDREA PALLADIO. With an Introduction by Adolf K. 
Placzek. Dover Publications. London: Constable. $10. 


This book is a reissue of the English translation of Isaac Ware in 1738 with the original 
engravings, which has long been a rare and much sought after work. This edition makes 
available once more after some 200 years one of the major works of Renaissance archi- 
tectural theory. Its value is immense. Palladianism was introduced into England by Inigo 
Jones and popularized by the third Earl of Burlington, becoming the main rule of taste 
during most of the eighteenth century. By rendering accessible this key document the 
publishers have rendered. a service to students of the history of taste and of architecture in 
general. 


The Techniques of Painted Attic Pottery. By Josepa VEACH NOBLE. The Metropolitan 

Museum of Art, New York. London: Faber & Faber. 1966. 6 gns. 

Attic pamted pottery has exerted a perennial fascination not only for the cultivated 
amateur but for the historian and the scholar also for the light which it throws on the 
development of Greek painting and the emergence of the concept of naturalistic perspec- 
tive. The techniques have always presented an intriguing problem. This book is mainly 
devoted to the techniques of black-figured and red~figured styles from the late seventh to 
the late fourth century B.c. Techniques and processes are explained simply and lucidly 
from a profundity of knowledge. The book is beautifully produced and lavishly illus- 
trated. The photographs include illustrations of the processes described. 


New Ways of Gravure. By s. w. mayrer. Oxford University Press. 1966 (1949). pp. 298. 
708. 


Since its publication in 1949 this has become a standard work on the techniques of 
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gravure or engraving in all its forms. The author is well known as a teacher and as the 
founder of the famous Atelier 17 in Paris, where some of the leading modem artists of the 
École de Paris have worked and devised the new techniques which he describes. He is 
competent as few others to describe not only the processes themselves but the aesthetic 
possibilities and implications of the various techniques. The present edition has been 
revised and partially rewritten in the light of new experience. 


Etruria and Early Rome. By G. A. MANSUBLLI. Methuen. 1966. 55s. 


The aura of mysteriousness which has for so long appertained to the Etruscan people, 
their language and their culture, accounts in part both for the romantic appeal which 
Etruscan artistic relics have held for western art and also in part for the conflicting 
assessments to which they have been subjected by art historians. Nineteenth-century 
critics and historians tended on the whole to regard Etruscan art works as inferior and 
provincial manifestations of Greek art, produced, it was assumed, largely by emigré 
Greek craftsmen for local patrons and a local taste incompletely hellenized. The impor- 
tance of a native Italian element and of an oriental element independent of the Greek 
influences were played down and a distinguishable Etruscan style was hardly looked for. 
New aesthetic trends in the twentieth century led to an exaggeration by some of the 
independence and originality of a specifically Etruscan vision and organization of forms. 
More recently Professor Pallottino (e.g. in The Etruscans, Pelican Books, 1942) took a 
middle path, suggesting that native Etruscan features of style and iconography may vary 
from one period to another and in the different arts. The present volume in the “Art of 
the World’ series is a translation of Professor Mansuelli’s book. of 1963, takes advantage 
of new information and analysis in the large body of specialized studies over the last 
forty or fifty years and is invaluable as an attempt to achieve a more coherent and 
balanced over-all picture. As against the view that, Etruscan art was merely and nothing 
more than an inferior parochial manifestation of the Greek, he maintains convincingly 
that it was something individual, “because when it was confronted by outside influences 
and stimuli it was capable not merely of a mechanical repetition, but could lay bare what 
it felt, and give expression to what it needed to say, to the world of its own 
both quite different in the manner of their birth and growth from those of the Greeks.’ 
The question of Etruscan influences on the growth and development of Roman art is 
treated with similar moderation and balance. 


Art and Philosophy. Edited by stpwgy HOOK. New York U.P. Distributed in England by 

University of London Press. 1966. pp. 346. 

This volume comprises the proceedings of the seventh annual New York University 
Institute of Philosophy, held in October 1964. The papers are grouped around three major 
themes: (1) Grounds for Judgment of Artistic Excellence; (I) Interpretation of Meaning 
in Art Criticism; and (IM) Art and Reality. On each theme there are three main papers, 
and in addition there are nineteen shorter commenting papers. 

In his brief Preface Sidney Hook, who 1s Head of the All-University Department of 
Philosophy, remarks that the writings of philosophers on art have the same perennial 
interest as philosophical writings on ethics and have a contemporary significance for us 
which their observations on cosmological and other scientific questions often do not 
possess. The volume offers quite the most representative and comprehensive cross section 
of current American thinking on aesthetic questions that is available in print. 
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The Life and Work of Ford Madox Ford. By 
FRANK MACSHANE. Routledge and Kegan 
Paul. 1965. pp. xx and 298. 403. 


‘My pagar, our profession is truly a dog’s 
trade, You will write and write but no one 
in the whole world will understand what 
you mean or what it cost you in pain, blood 
and sweat.’ Such was Ford’s verdict upon 
his craft of letters in 1924 and such it must 
have remained until his death in relative 
poverty and neglect in June 1939. Yet, as 
Mr. MacShane brings out in his com- 
petent survey of his life and work, Ford 
had become a considerable figure in the 
literary world, with over seventy publica- 
tions to his credit. He was the creator and 
first editor of The English Review, he 
founded and edited the Transatlantic Re- 
view during its short but impressive year 
of life in 1924. He first published or ‘dis- 
covered’ D. H. Lawrence, H. M. Tomlin- 
son and Wyndham Lewis. He printed in 
the Transatlantic contributions from Ezra 
Pound, Gertrude Stein, E. E. Cummings, 
Joyce, Hemingway, Dos Passos, William 
Carlos Williams and others. He never 
spared himself in aiding young talent 
which showed promise of shining in the 
world of letters. He was, said Stella Bowen, 
his companion for many years, “a writer, a 
complete writer and nothing but a writer’ 
—adding: “And he was never sure of his 
own gift.’ This penetrating remark pro- 
vides one clue to Ford’s failure. Others can 
be gleaned from Mr. MacShane’s pages 


and from the comments of others who 
knew him, such as the admirable page 
which Mr. Richard Church has on him in 
The Voyage Home. 

Here the question must be What was 
Ford trying to achieve and what was his 
contribution to the world of letters? Had 
he anything of permanent value to contri- 
bute? On such critical issues Mr. Mac- 
Shane sheds no more than indirect gleams 
of light, for, as he warns in the preface: ‘I 
have chosen to write a biography of Ford 
rather than a purely critical work.’ Pord 
did not invent the ‘new’ approach to litera- 
ture in which he said he revelled. His aim 
was to make writing more vivid, more 
actual and to give it a more everyday 
quality. Impressionism in literature as in 
art had its origins in France, with Gautier 
and Flaubert, according to Ezra Pound. It 
delighted in the latent magic of words; but 
not all words, because adjectives and 
adverbs were proscribed in favour of le mot 
juste, the exact word, the decorative word. 
The Imagistes dedicated themselves to the 
language of common speech, because, said 
Ford, people had been put off poetry by 
the vain efforts of the poets with their 
literary language to appear more refined 
and romantic than they really were. The 
world suspects them, he said, and rightly, 
so it prefers the Daily Mail. To demand 
‘decent, clear writing’ as a novelty reserved 
for the twentieth century to champion is to 
imply a strange view of Wordsworth, 
Macaulay, J. S. Mill, Matthew Arnold and 
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many others. The notion that the com- 
merce of thought and learning must be 
carried on in the familiar words of the man 
in the street is natural in a period of a fully 
developed mass-culture where Phomme 
moyen sensuel sets the standards of values, 
so Ford was a typical product of his age. 
Not until a comprehensive view of cul- 
tural development down the ages demon- 
strates that the values of that ‘sensate’ age 
cannot be regarded as exclusive, ‘final and 
decisive, does the Ford view of literary 
style appear as the ephemeral thing it is. 
Even that view might allow for the possi- 
bility that since Ford’s day fewer readers of 
the Daily Mail are frightened by words of 
more than two syllables or hopelessly 
bemused by adjectives and adverbs. 

Mr. MacShane attributes Ford’s troubles 
to the distrust of the arts which the British 
developed after the aesthetic movement of 
the 1890s, but it is unfortunately more deep 
seated as his quotation from Richard Ald- 
ington of 1954 declares—'the stupidity and 
genuine hatred of culture displayed by our 
countrymen.’ When the English Review 
under Ford’s editorship, in the forefront 
of literary journalism, attracting some of 
the most exciting writers of the time, 
failed to sell a thousand copies in any 
month among a population of upwards of 
forty millions, Aldington did not lack 
justification for his venomous remark. 
Ford’s abiliry as an editor is undoubted, 
and his failure in that capacity was not his 
own. Of his published books can the same 
be said? He blamed publishers and literary 
agents for his failure, condemning them 
for treating books as merchandise. What 
else can they be in an unabashed commer- 
cial world of highly competitive, free 
enterprise? The truth seems to be that most 
of Ford’s publishers ‘paid him more than 
his books earned and the last of them, Sir 
Stanley Unwin, came to Ford’s rescue in 
his final greatest need when there was 
little likelihood of repayment. What is 
sadder is that apparently none of the scores 
of young writers whom Ford had helped 


to success gave any thought to his plight, 


so that Robert Lowell could end his 


obituary tribute with 


Ford 
You were a kind man and you died 
in want. 
F. R. COWELL 


Dreams and Dreaming. By NORMAN MAC~ 
KENZE. W. H. Allen. 1965. pp. 351. 
635. 


THREE AIMS can easily be uncovered in 
MacKenzie’s treatment of dreams, the first 
being a history of theories which different 
cultures have used to explain and interpret 
their occurrence. Out of this history he 
traces the development of the two most 
prominent contemporary groups of dream 
theory, showing that they are not as in- 
compatible as might be suggested by the 
fierce opposition between their propon- 
ents. Finally he attempts a simple but tech- 
nically faithful account of modern ap- 
proaches to the physiological study of 
dreams 


The historical treatment is thorough and 
scholarly, beginning with the earliest 
attempts to interpret dreams as prophetic 
visions. Such a history of a phenomenon 
which personally affects everyone is neces- 
sarily a long one, but the easy style in 
which the book is written and the frequent 
luxurious illustrations sustain interest well. 
As his account moves to more modern 
theories, the book proves its value by 
giving an unusually unbiased and well- 
informed account of the psycho-analyitc 
approach to dream interpretation. It seems 
that the antagonism which exists between 
those schools which believe that dreams 
have a physiological cause and others 
which assert that dreams reveal hidden 
aspects of personality is in no sense new; 
the Greeks were inevitably there first. The 
author attempts, however, to show that 
the two views are mutually compatible if 
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not indeed complementary. The theory 
which MacKenzie himself offers to unite 
them is not specific enough to form a 
new school though it may well reflect a 


gradual change in the way researchers are . 


thinking about the issue. Recently re- 
searchers have been developing exciting 
new avenues of exploration. They now 
study drug-induced hallucinations, especi- 
ally after LSD 25, and the reports and 
paintings produced by the psychotically 
deluded. Even more exciting, I think, is the 
development of physiological measures 
which tell us with a high degree of cer- 
tainty when people are in fact dreaming. 
This has led to the important discovery 
that almost everyone dreams—even if they 
cannot remember their phantasies—and, 
farther, that everyone needs to dream just 
as much as they need to eat. 

A useful by-product of these techniques 
is the discovery that a subject, who might 
normally have forgotten his dreams by the 
morning, will recall them better if we wake 
him up immediately after the dream. This 
opens up wide vistas of possibilities for 
those who want to study the content of 
dreams, including those interested in the 
creative process. It must be remembered 
that every man, when dreaming, is a 
creative artist, barred only from fame by 
his inability to harness this talent. Dream- 
ing is a field of study related to a cluster 
of phenomena closely allied to. the vision 
of the artist: the hallucinations of the 
opium. eater, the wanderings of the mad 
and near-mad, the visions of the prophet, 
and the untrammelled simplicity of 
children’s thinking. There are few literary 
devices which are not found in dreams: 
symbolism, metaphors, rhymes, puns, 
persistent imagery, condensation of the 
time scale and hyperbole are clear ex- 
amples. 

Until recently, however, dream reports 
have usually been considered as useless 
research material because of their inherent 
unreliability. We now havea new tool; let 
us hope it will provide the key to under- 


standing at least some aspects of creative 


R. MEDDIS 
Bedford College 


Van Gogh Selfportraits. By- FRITZ ERPEL. 
Faber. 1964. pp. 66 Text; 43 Plates, 12 in 
colour. 50s. 


ALTHOUGH MUCH has been written about 
Van Gogh—indeed the stormy nature of 
his life and the intensity of his emotional 
temperament have made him a favourite 
target of contemporary biographical or 
novelistic criticism—this is the first book 
devoted to a study of his Selfportraits. Yet 
apart from Rembrandt it would be diffi- 
cult to think of an artist with whom the 
selfportrait bulked so large in his æuvre. 
The book is translated from Die Selbst- 
bildnisse Vincent van Goghs (Henschelverlag, 
Berlin, 1963). A short Preface by Dr. H. 
Gerson gives a summary of van Gogh's 
life, tracing the development of his style 
from early Dutch Expressionism through 
the influence of the Impressionists to his 
own highly personal symbolic and expres- 
sive use of colour. He relates Van Gogh’s 
artistic development closely to the inci- 
dents and emotional preoccupations of his 
life. The Preface opens with the sentence: 
“Van Gogh regarded his art as an expression 
of his whole being, of his aim in life, of 
his faith.’ A similar approach is adopted in 
the longer essay by Fritz Erpel which is 
slanted towards an interpretative discussion 
of the selfportraits. Interesting as it is, one 
may sometimes suspect that Erpel is too 
imaginative and subjective in his interpre- 
tation of the expressions revealed by the 
portraits—from ‘questioning’ to ‘sceptical’ 
or ‘scrutinizing’—and the implications he 
draws for Van Gogh’s mental situation. 
Interesting too are the implications of the 
varying ‘images’ of himself revealed by the 
selfportraits—from that of an ‘elderly 
workman’ to that of a ‘sceptical country 
priest’. The interpretations of the author 
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are supported by ample quotations from 
Van Gogh’s letters and by the records of 
his contemporaries. A selection of the 
latter is appended to the Essay. The book 
is a useful addition to the van Gogh litera- 
ture, though a beginner will find thar it 
presumes some knowledge of the artistic 
circles in which Van Gogh moved and of 
the artists whose views are drawn upon. 
There is a useful catalogue raisonné of the 
43 Selfportraits reproduced in the Plates. 

CAROL FISHER 
Croydon School of Art 


Rudolf Hoflehner. By WERNER HOFMANN. 
Thames and Hudson. 1966. Mono- 
chrome Plates, 85. 30s. 


RUDOLF HOFLEHNER is an Austrian sculptor 
recognized on the common market of 
international art and represented by two 
works in the Tate Gallery. This latest vol- 
ume in the series ‘Art Now’ might have 
introduced him to a wider public in 
Britain; a companion sculpture book has 
probably achieved this on behalf of Nor- 
bert Kricke. Hoflebner, however, is pro- 
moted by little more than a catalogue in 
stiff covers. The illustrations are poor and 
deny the persuasive force of the text which 
prepares us for poetry forged from the 
raw-material of war—as if from iron 
Hoflehner had created marching gods of 
war and from jagged shrapnel and shat- 
tered mortars made crutches for 2 mutilated 
Mars. But the plates portray what seem to 
be no more than puny statuettes. His more 
recent work may ‘give a new sensual 
flexibility to the possibilities of expression 
in iron’ but these are illustrated as if they 
had been modelled in dough, the fancies 
of some Viennese pastrycook. When Hof- 
mann describes ‘the cutting blow-lamp 
before whose tremendous cleaving power 
the raw material shrinks and surrenders up 
its apparent impenerrability’ the glossy 
pages show, like Meissonier’s armour, 


everything shining but the metal. ‘The 


creatures seem to spurn the ground or to 
wrench themselves free from it’—but 
illustrated without sense of scale these 
“Aggressive Objects’ rise with all the 
power of mounted pea-shooters. ‘Striding 
Figures’ that ‘should be placed either on a 
high base or in a niche’ appear as split 
spade-handles set against a white floor. 

The dour formar, the grey typography, 
the puritan bread-before-cake convention 
insisting on the digestion of the text before 
the pictures are enjoyed, forbid apprecia- 
tion. 

Does Hofmann praise a minor heart-on~ 
welder's-sleeve Expressionist? Or does the 
one powerful plate Condition Humaine (‘my 
condition of life for an absurd hero in the 
mechanical routine’) image a contribution 
to the renaissance of sculpture as a major 


art? We must wait for an imaginatively- 
mounted. exhibition. 


Croydon College of Art 


PETER OWEN 


The Rhetorical World of Augustan Human- 
isn. Ethics and Imagery from Swift to 
Burke. By paur russe. Clarendon 
Press. 1965. pp. 314. $58. 


‘AUGUSTAN HUMANISM’ is Mr. Fussell’s 
name for what he regards as the central 
cultural tradition of the eighteenth century 
—a conservative orthodoxy deriving from 
the humanism of the Renaissance. Its roots 
are at once classical and Christian and it 
may take either secular or religious forms. 
It is opposed to optimism, especially about 
human nature, to sentimentalism, fanati- 
cism and egalitarianism, to any kind of 
commercial or acquisitive ethic, and to all 
ideas of art as self-expression. It is in fact 
opposed in many ways to the tendencies 
of the age and looks back to seventeenth- 
century ideals. With an essentially evalua- 
tive habit of mind and a belief that man’s 
primary obligation is the strenuous deter- 
mination of moral questions, it combines a 
conviction that human nature is, for all its 
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potential dignity, basically flawed and 
corrupt. Man is not, however, completely 
subject to any determinism of environment 
or physical nature: he always retains 
sufficient freedom of moral choice. The 
representative writers of this tradition are 
Swift, Pope, Johnson, Reynolds, Gibbon 
and Burke, and they constitute for Mr. 
Fussell ‘a sort of central nervous system 
running through the whole eighteenth 
century’. The confrontation between this 
tradition and its opponents, he suggests, is 
an extension of the quarrel between the 
Ancients and the Moderns, and it is more 
fundamental than the opposition of Classi- 
cism and Romanticism. He hints, indeed, 
that it may be seen as a more general 
intellectual division, and suggests a con- 
trast of the line Hooker—Milton—Johnson 
-—Coleridge—Amold—Eliot with that of 
Bacon—Defoe—Benjamin Franklin—Dar- 
win—John Dewey. 

The book is organized in two parts. In 
the first the main doctrines of this ‘human- 
ist’ conception of man are set out and 
illustrated, with their implications for 
literature and art, from the works of the 
six authors. These include the sense of 
man’s limitations, the basic uniformity of 
human nature, man’s natural depravity, 
which the humanist is obliged to expose 
through irony and satire, the importance 
of man’s free-will as against any kind of 
determinism either of circumstance or 
feeling, and the general paradoxical dual- 
isms which characterize ‘the Glory, Jest and 
Riddle of the World’. The second part 
deals with the dominant images and motifs 
in which the ‘humanist’ assumptions find 
expression. These are discussed in detailed 
examples from the chosen six authors. The 
chief groups are: imagery of strategy and 
tactics related to the concept of moral 
warfare; architectural imagery connceted 
with a dominant idea of life—or literary 
activity—as building a city; clothes sym- 
bolism in life and in literature (style as the 
dress of thought); insect imagery as a 
vehicle of moral contempt, with relation 


to satire and to ideas of the hierarchy of 
nature; travel symbolism with its ironic 
possibilities of getting intellectually lost or 
going morally astray ; and finally the motifs 
of mortality, loss and regret, used always 
by the ‘humanists’ as moral argument 
towards redemptive action, never as mere 
indulgence in sentimentalism or self-pity. 
There is no doubt that Mr. ‘Fussell 
throws new light on his authors and estab- 
lishes unexpected links between them. His 
investigation of recurrent image-groups 
shows how much may have been missed 
in eighteenth-century writing by too 
hastily dismissing as dead metaphor and 
cliché what can be shown to be signifi- 
cantly figurative expression. His demon- 
stration of a consistent imaginative world 
embodying common feelings and ethical 
assumptions carries considerable convic- 
tion. In the process he gives incidentally a 
number of interesting analyses of particu- 
lar passages from major works by all the 
six authors, especially Johnson and Swift: 
there is a notable discussion, for example, 
of military imagery in The Vanity of 
Human Wishes. The book has a certain 
amount of unnecessary repetition, and an 
occasional tendency to pile up the evidence 
with a too zealous exhaustiveness, but in 
the main the existence of the central 
‘humanist’ tradition is sufficiently proved. 
What is not so clear is how definitely and 
precisely this tradition can be distinguished 
from. others: the, reader may suspect that 
there was not one opposite movement but 
several different ones. He may doubt, 
indeed, whether individual authors or 
artists can be fitted so neatly into groups, 
and whether, in the end, the eighteenth 
century does not turn out aesthetically and 
ethically a more complex period than this 
view would imply. Mr. Fussell speaks of a 
counter-tradition of optimism running 
from Defoe and Addison to Burns and 
Blake and taking in Steele, Thomson, 
Richardson, Young, Blair, Akenside, 
Shenstone, Goldsmith and Cowper. But 
to group together this rather motley 
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collection seems at least over-simplified, 
and the occasional references to, say, 
Cowper or Goldsmith are sometimes less 
than fair. Mr. Fussell would probably 
answer that other aspects of eighteenth- 
century thought and sensibility have 
already received so much attention that 
they can be taken for granted, as in the 
Preface he anticipates possible objections 
that’ he has overstressed the similarities 
between his six authors and ignored their 
differences by saying that the differences 
have been over~emphasized by others. The 
deeper underlying problem is that one 
cannot always be quite sure whether he is 
merely describing an artistic and moral 
outlook objectively, or whether he is set- 
ting it up as an ideal and acting as its 
advocate. At the points where the reader 
suspects the latter he will naturally have 
further questions, whatever his own views: 
he will want to know, for instance, what 
Mr. Fussell really thinks about Blake and 
Wordsworth, how he fits Coleridge into 
the extended ‘humanist’ line, and generally 
what are the bearings of his argument on 
the present. 
R. G. COX 

Manchester University 


The Sistine Chapel before Michelangelo. By 
L. D. EITLINGER. The Clarendon Press. 
1965. pp. 128. 758. 


For THE great majority of people mention 
of the Sistine Chapel immediately evokes 
moughts of Michelangelo. To be fair it 
thust be accepted that any earlier work in 
the Chapel is quite overshadowed by the 
titanic achievements of this great master. 
Yet it was Pope Sixtus IV who in the 
1470s and 1480s built the Chapel and 
unconsciously determined the limitations 
of scale and shape, and to some extent the 
iconography, for Michelangelo. Sixtus 
lived to see the building completed and his 
decorative scheme was carried out by six 


of the finest artists of his day. In this latest 
volume of the Warburg Studies Professor 
Ettlinger considers this fifteenth-century 
cycle of frescoes and. discusses their icono- 
graphic significance. 

The Chapel was built to play a highly 
important role in the Papal Court. It was 
to be a proper setting for state ceremonies 
and for the celebration of major feast days. 
Thus the subject and content of the fres- 
coes around the walls, originally the only 
figurative decoration in the Chapel, were 
obviously chosen with extreme care. To 
any contemporary theologian the fifteenth- 
century imagery would have been easily 
understood, and yet the meaning has 
become obscured in later centuries. The 
author has questioned the usual assertion 
that the paintings are simply a temporal 
monument to the Pope Sixtus himself and 
puts forward a more plausible explanation 
of their meaning. When Sixtus was made 
Pope the earlier troubles of the Schism 
and Conciliar controversies had been re- 
solved and the Papacy had finally emerged 
victorious from a long struggle. Sixtus 
found it possible to celebrate this high 
point with his commission for these fres- 
coes, and they are in fact a monumental 
comparison of the Papal Supremacy with 
progress of the lives of Moses and Christ, 
which are the ostensible subject. The most 
obvious example is the constant reference 
to St. Peter in the later part of the Christ 
cycle. 

To show this Professor Ettlinger has 
made a methodical and painstaking search 
for the sources of the subject matter. 
Taking first the Moses cycle and then the 
Christ cycle, he first examines each fresco 
in detail and then finds prototypes for its 
position in the cycle, and then its relation- 
ship to another. The detection of the 
iconographic sources is in itself a tour de 
force of art history, but the conclusions 
drawn from this wealth of factual evidence 
are even more fascinating. Attention is 
drawn to the spiritual ideas and doctrines 
that motivated Sixtus and his circle of 
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theological advisers and the fifteenth- 
century decoration of the Chapel gains a 
new and grander significance. The very 
title of the book implies the author’s main 
interest in the content rather than the style 
of the paintings, and yet his account of the 
building and progress of work in the 
Chapel is precise and masterly. One is 
always struck by the uniformity of style 
in these frescoes by artists whose work 
elsewhere differs so markedly. That 
Botticelli, Signorelli and Perugino painted 
in such close harmony in the Sistine is 
more easily explained when one appre- 
- ciates that each artist was working to a very 
strict programme of imagery and com- 
position. In the closing chapter Professor 
Ettlinger points out that both the Raphael 
Cartoons and the works of Michelangelo, 
despite their differences in style and date, 
are closely related to Sixtus IV’s original 
scheme. 

A series of new photographs of the 
frescoes, with many fine details, was taken 
for the occasion by O. Fein. These not 
only support the author’s argument, but 
also fillone of the many gaps in the modern 
photographic record of Renaissance art. 

SABRINA MITCHELL 


Karol Irzykowski, Teoretyk Filmu. By 
ALEKSANDER KUMOR. Warsaw. 1965. 

Wydawnictwa Artystyczne i Filmowe. 
Pp» 259: 


IRZYKOWSKI WAS an important literary 
critic in pre-wat Poland. His major critical 
work Walka o tresc( The Contest for Content), 
published in 1929, was directed against 
new ‘Formist’ tendencies in the Polish 
Literature and art, ‘Formism’ being a 
variety of the Polish Futurism. Apart from 
regularly contributing film reviews to the 


newspapers, he wrote a book on the silent 


film entitled Dziesiata Muza (The Tenth 
Muse, 1924). 

Mr. Kumor’s object is to bring out 
Irzykowski’s theory of film in the wider 
context of his aesthetic views. He points 
out that the main strands of Irzykowski’s 
critical thought were his “clerkism’, con- 
ventionalism and scepticism. The first 
should be taken in a sense somewhat 
different from that of Julian Benda. The 
second suggests Irzykowski’s attempt to 
reduce critical activities to intellectual 
games, while Irzykowski’s scepticism ex- 
pressed his constant refusal to take a stand 
on any definite issue. Mr. Kumor writes: 
well enough but he seems to take too much 
for granted when he comes to the discus- 
sion of the pair of concepts: form—con~ 
tent. Both concepts, being notoriously ob- 
scure, deserve more attention and neither 
Irzykowski nor his Formist opponent St. 
I. Witkiewicz, who propounded the ‘pure 
form’ theory, had an adequate insight into 
the problems underlying the distinction. 
The author analyses Irzykowski’s formula 
according to which the cinema is an inter~ 
course (interaction) between man and 
matter and is convincing in pointing to 
certain inconsistencies in this conception. 
The main difficulty envisaged by him is 
Irzykowski’s emphasis on motion in film, 
which itself was enough to align his view 
with those of the Formists criticized by 
him. Irzykowski predicted, or rather pro- 
phesied, a great development for cartoons 
at the time when this kind of film was still 
in its infancy. The author also examines 
Irzykowski’s views on ‘spirituality’ and 
‘sensuality’ of the cinema, the former with 
reference to the cartoons of the future, the 
latter in connection with the ‘Law of 
Mirror’ in Irzykowski’s conception of 
film. Comparisons of Irzykowski’s theory 
with the views of Canudo, Epstein and. 
Balázs may be found in the final chapter. 

W. JAWORSKI 
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ON THE OBJECTIVITY OF AESTHETIC 
JUDGEMENT 


: Stefan Morawski 

1. An obvious difficulty arises with the term ‘objectivity’, which in 
the history of European thought has borne various meanings in con- 
nexion with taste and aesthetic judgement. At the outset, I would tenta- 
tively distinguish at least three senses of the term. (1) ‘Objective’ means 
independent of the subject, or strictly speaking of the process of cogni- 
tion. In this sense the physicist says that a positron or neutron is objective. 
Of course, nothing is knowable without a knowing subject; yet this sense 
of objectivity involves not epistemological but ontological questions. 
(2) In the second sense ‘objective’ means dependence of subject on the 
object, which conditions knowledge, as for example sense-data. Red- 
ness or heaviness present something that has firm ontological foundation, 
though this something that does not exist without the human subject. So 
we may call redness or heaviness dispositional properties of reality, under- 
standing that the potential qualities are specifically actualized only in 
relation to the species homo. It is clear that the term ‘objectivity’ in the 
second sense has an epistemological character. (3) Finally ‘objective’ 
means shared by a considerable number of people—from one popula- 
tion-group in one epoch to the whole of mankind. The second meaning 
of ‘objectivity’ already implies some universality in the attitudes of 
subjects. In the third meaning the aspect of universality prevails. We 
shall try to point out that the question of the objectivity of aesthetic 
judgements can be eventually solved if we take into account the second 
and third meanings of the term. But there are three questions that must 
be answered before the problem can be properly framed. What is the 
structure of aesthetic judgement? What are its varieties? What construc- 
tion should be placed on the notion of objectivity with regard to these 
varieties and perhaps with reference to the structure of aesthetic judge- 
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ments? But before we tackle these questions there is still a preliminary 
problem to be solved, namely, the relation between taste and aesthetic 
judgement. 

2. In distinction from what was suggested by eighteenth-century’ 
aesthetics and adopted by Kant, by ‘taste’ I mean a certain disposition 
and the actual experiences connected with it, which are not identical with 
aesthetic judgement. This disposition belongs to the sensibilities and the 
imagination, which make for immediate response to any objects or 
qualities styled ‘aesthetic’. The actual experiences connected with this 
disposition depend on the individual, on the given situation and on the 
objective referent. At any rate the experience which I call the response 
of taste is not of an intellectual character. Different persons are endowed 
with different degrees and also with different kinds pf aesthetic sensiti- 
vity; some may be sensitive to literature only, others in an equally 
limited manner only to painting or music; others still to several kinds of 
art and natural beauty. At the same time I believe that aesthetic sensiti- 
vity, while rooted in our natural constitution, is to an equal degree a 
cultural phenomenon. It has grown in the course of centuries and is uni- 
versal in the sense that a person lacking any taste whatever seems to be 
excéptional or even abnormal. Such an hypothesis as to the character of 
taste is in fact as difficult to verify as speculation about the origin of man- 
kind and man’s relation to the apes. We could also postulate, as some 
aestheticians still do, the existence of taste as an aesthetic instinct, though 
anthropology makes this highly dubious. Taste is a social and natural 
phenomenon like all other patterns of human cultural behaviour. Taste, 
as it is here conceived, cannot possibly be learned if the propensity is 
lacking; refined taste, about which so much has been written since the 
eighteenth century, is simply taste manifested and cultivated in favour- 
able circumstances, Personal taste can and generally does succumb to 
outside influences to the point where no individual differences are in 
the end discernible; that is, people with different dispositions (as to their 
kind or degree) respond to the same objects or qualities as aesthetic 
stimuli. If individual sensitivity is therefore elusive, it is much easier to 
discern the general ‘taste’ of an age or a community. Above all the 
phenomenon of supra-individual taste reveals a feed-back mechanism 
since individual dispositions are influenced not only by the responses of 
neighbours but also and most often decisively by aesthetic judgements. 

By aesthetic judgement as distinct from taste I mean a psychical act 
of an intellectual character which results in a proposition expressing an 
aesthetic experience and formulating an appraisal based upon certain 
reasons. The logical structure of such a proposition may be an object of 
investigation. Aesthetic judgement may, but need not, be the continua- 
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tion and the climax of the experience based upon taste. What must be 
stressed is that taste need not always result in a verbal expression of the 
experience, as opposed to mere gestures or facial expressions signifying 
approval or rejection. On the other hand aesthetic judgement need not 
follow from any genuine experience but may be ‘borrowed’, i.e. con- 
stitute a mere copy of an opinion formulated by somebody else. Finally, 
disturbances sometimes occur causing the failure of individual taste to 
find adequate expression in a verbal appraisal. Aesthetic judgement can 
be more or less remote from the experience based upon taste. It seems to 
be closer if it is a psychological statement of the kind ‘I like this’, since 
this is an immediate expression of a still vivid or only just receded ex- 
perience. But such a statement may also be a borrowed one and should 
thus never be accepted at its face value. An aesthetic judgement is more 
remote from the taste experience if it invokes some objective reasons to 
justify why ‘T like this’. In this case thought processes are intensified and 
the initial existential propositions to the effect that such are my feelings 
or that such are my sentiments towards the given object give way to 
implicational utterances or even to comparative formulas describing my 
experiences as compared with feelings of others or else the qualities or 
objects actually experienced as compared with those experienced on 
other occasions. In each of these cases aesthetic judgement is an appraisal, 
i.e. a statement ascribing for certain reasons some values either to the 
experience or to its objective counterpart or to the adequate relation 
between them or, finally, to some context in which such a relation might 
appear. According to this conception a distinction must be made be- 
tween an appraisal which refers immediately and solely to the qualities 
and objects considered as aesthetically valuable and a comparative evalua- 
tion confronting such immediately experienced values with some others 
and rating them. The former is an appraisal in a larger sense, as it con- 
stitutes an element of every aesthetic judgement. Thus we have arrived 
in our considerations of taste and its interrelations with judgement at a 
preliminary though barely outlined discernment of the basic varieties of 
aesthetic judgements. Now, in accordance with our subject and the 
design of these remarks, let us consider the problem of the objectivity of 
taste and aesthetic judgement in general. 

We have defined taste as a specific individual experience depending 
on particular dispositions in particular circumstances. The difficulty that 
now appears is how to transcend the private, intimate and unique 
response which precludes agreement if not indeed communication. 
Both pre-Kantian aesthetic thought and also Kant himself attempted to 
overcome this deadlock by referring to the universality of the aesthetic 
experience, Were taste either some aesthetic instinct or a function of 
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some definite constitution of our cognitive faculties, a solution would 
offer itself. I have, however, questioned both these notions. Thus only 
two alternatives remain: (a) either to give up taste as the determinant of 
the eventual objectivity of aesthetic judgements, or else (b) to consider 
some other suggestions. We must examine the latter possibility before 
we can be satisfied with a negative solution. For there is another natur- 
alistic hypothesis available which is different from the instinct hypo- 
thesis, e.g. referring the essential identity of taste (even if there emerge 
some accidental differences) to the same series of objective qualities 
depending on whether we are dealing with art or nature, and if art, 
with what branch of it. Such an assumption, supported furthermore by 
social and historical arguments in favour of common constant founda- 
tions of the cultural experience of mankind, would lead us towards the 
objective elements and to their peculiar structure deserving to be called 
aesthetic. Taste would then constitute a reflection of some such structure 
instead of being the creative force of the aesthetic reality. Along with 
this structure or structures it would be subject to those general laws of 
nature and society which tend to maintain the universal pattern and 
balance. But it would be easy to find objections to such an hypothesis: 
also since human history is perpetually changing and complex, so that 
the relativity of individual taste is matched by the relativity of group 
tastes predominating at any given period. Accordingly, since we have 
no sufficient grounds for resolving the respective claims of objectivists 
and relativists in favour of either, we have to keep this hypothesis in 
reserve. There are, however, some other possible positive answers to our 
question. For instance, it may be held that taste is an intuitive faculty 
aiming at what is called in German idealistic aesthetics das Kunstsein. 
Such a view seems, however, a little arbitrary and contingent on an act 
of philosophical faith. An objectivity confined to one community or 
one age might also be sought on the assumption that while human nature 
rules out the possibility of common tastes, history does not—though only 
within strictly limited periods and groups. In other words what is here 
conceived as objective is an individual taste which has been suppressed 
and regimented to join the taste of the group. This is not a hypothesis, 
however, but a simple statement of sociological fact. Apart from this it 
is not clear why the view developed from such a statement—namely 
that successive but different or even opposed or contradictory aesthetic 
judgements based on group tastes are all equally objective—should be 
called objectivist. This is obviously an undisguised version of relativism, 
because all these judgements either refer to the same objects or present 
various conceptions of what ‘beauty’ really is. Thus considering our 
second alternative, we have virtually arrived at a negative solution of our 
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basic problem: there is nothing left to us except our reserve hypothesis 
according to which—and this is significant—taste is regarded as a pro- 
duct of natural and social laws. 

In each version—let us add now—taste means a certain kind of choice, 
as it is alway oriented according to man’s dispositions or habits towards 
something which constitutes a proper object of liking. But the objective 
orientation does not in every case constitute the essential content of an 
aesthetic experience. Yet since mere liking may fulfil it as well, according 
to the hypothesis that we have decided to keep in reserve taste means a 
choice directed towards and aimed at definite values as well as depending 
upon them. 

Let us now turn to the first of our two alternatives and see whether 
and in what sense objectivity may be attributed to aesthetic judgement 
itself. It appears that since this judgement is a product of an intellectual 
process culminating in a verbal proposition subject to logical analysis, 
it must at least be much more objective than taste could ever be. On 
reflection, however, this notion turns out to be illusory. The simplest 
aesthetic judgement, as has already been pointed out, is only a statement 
of a private liking: the appraisal involved in such a psychological state- 
ment refers to one’s private sentiment. A proposition: ‘I like this’ con- 
sidered as purely descriptive of the actual or just receded pleasure is no 
aesthetic judgement at all because it lacks any justification or criteria for 
referring to taste. Nevertheless those who make such a pronouncement 
generally lay stress, intentionally or not, upon the aesthetic pleasure, thus 
attributing a peculiar merit to their experience and reducing aesthetic 
value to a peculiar pleasure. Thus the kind of judgement we have been 
discussing is beyond all doubt a subjective one. We are, therefore, faced 
with the same problem which we encountered in our consideration of 
taste: on what grounds can an aesthetic judgement rest if its objectivity 
is to be guaranteed? The simplest answer—that it is taste which produces 
this basis—takes us back to our sole reserve hypothesis. Accordingly 
some other touchstone of objectivity must be sought. It turns out that 
our only resort is to employ criteria of value as the reasons for an 
appraisal and an evaluation. Again, as in the case of taste, there appear 
the same mutually exclusive and scanty solutions between which a 
choice must be made. We have rejected as self-contradictory the notion 
of aesthetic judgement being a pure expression of feelings. The judge- 
ment reflecting an opinion that aesthetic values are reducible to peculiar 
pleasures could only be held objective if it were assumed in addition 
that in all mankind the same qualities and objects evoke similar aesthetic 
responses or that all human beings react aesthetically in the same way and 
by their responses create the aesthetic objects. We would then be back 
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with the hypothesis of universal taste as an instinct or as a separate 
cognitive faculty. Besides such an assumption would have to be sup- 
ported by the assumption that whenever an experience appears it finds 
adequate and identical expression in a judgement formulated at different 
dates by different individuals with different cultural backgrounds. It 
could also be maintained that aesthetic judgement is objective if there 
exists either actual or potential consent between many persons within a 
a strictly delimited cultural context: but this kind of objectivity is 
equally open to question. If at some time ‘t’ it is professed that some 
work ‘x’ is unaesthetic and at some other time “t” it is deemed to be a 
masterpiece, or if a taste ‘T’ belonging to some group ‘g’ promotes an 
aesthetic ideal radically opposed to an ideal promoted by a group ‘g’ 
which lives in the same age and has a taste not differing from ‘t’, then 
those pairs of judgements and ideals can hardly be considered objective. 
The only objective fact here is that in each judgement something is valued 
by someone as aesthetically relevant. Instrumentality of judgement is, 
however, by no means identical with its validity or soundness. What 
has happened here is a simple substitution of ‘we like this’ for ʻI like this’ 
and once again there are no firm grounds for objectivity. The basic 
question can now be put thus: Do we refer our judgements to a set of 
consistent individual experiences or is there something beyond these 
experiences that determines the judgement in a manner independent of 
circumstances? In short, the objectivity of judgement depends upon 
objectivity of values and aesthetic judgement depends for its status not 
only upon its subject (which is obvious) but also upon its object. Thus 
the differences between taste and judgement are of a psychological and 
epistemological character, while from the point of view of axiology 
their difference disappears. In both cases there emerges at the outset the 
problem of finding th2 proper and most valid criteria or standards for 
an appraisal. To ascertain the objectivity of both taste and judgement 
some reference must be made to the objective qualities remaining in 
some definite relations with the subject who responds to them. M. C. 
Beardsley (Aesthetics, 1958, ch. X) realized this fact when in discussing 
the variability of tastes and judgements he came finally to the problem 
of variability of reasons. On this point, however, he remained un- 
decided, though he declared himself an instrumentalist. His failure leads 
to the following conclusion: a necessary condition for being able to say 
anything at all about objectivity of aesthetic judgements is the existence 
of certain natural laws and of social and cultural ones combining with 
them to fix some biologically and culturally stable ways of selecting 
aesthetic objects as peculiar coherent structures and of producing objects 
called works of art. It is apparent now that the anthropological hypo- 
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thesis developed in our discussion of taste and since kept in reserve 
emerges as the only remaining possibility if we are empirically oriented 
in our research, A competing hypothesis, which makes a strong claim 
for objectivity of aesthetic judgement, alleges that an appraisal, or die 
Wertantwort as the Germans call it, intuitively responds to aesthetically 
valuable qualities or to certain values given once and for all and awaiting 
discovery. This proposition should, however, be rejected as absolutistic, 
its reference to experience solely by way of introspection renders it 
unverifiable and allows for no intersubjective consent. 

3. Although our discussion has shown that objectivity of judgement 
could possibly be grounded upon objectively conceived values, none of 
the questions put earlier has been either adequately answered, or dis- 
missed. Aesthetic judgements are made with reference to various pat- 
terns of value and enter into various relations with them so that it is 
necessary to distinguish their different kinds and the different degrees of 
objectivity. The first problem that must be raised is that of the logical 
status and structure of aesthetic judgement. It has been maintained at 
least from Petrazycki through to Ayer, Wittgenstein and their many 
disciples, mainly at Oxford and in the U.S.A., that appraisals are not 
genuine statements. A genuine statement is either true or false: its logical 
or truth-value may be tested by reference to the reality described by it. 
Appraisals have, according to this standpoint, a different structure; they 
do not assert but only persuade and exhort. They merely express a senti- 
ment which the speaker wishes to impart to others. This kind of message 
cannot possibly be referred to any empirical data, its only authority 
being its own proposal of which it seeks to convince. What is the struc- 
ture of an appraisal? It asserts that “X is aesthetically valuable’. The 
phrase ‘aesthetically valuable’ may be replaced by various descriptions 
depending on the speaker’s opinions on art and beauty. Some American 
linguistic aestheticians call such propositions interpretation. It is generally, 
they say, disguised in a descriptive formula to the effect that X is a 
quality of some object or set of objects. In fact no testable qualities are 
involved but a way of apprehending them, not the ‘know what’ but the 
‘know how’, which may but need not be shared by others. Another 
kind of appraisal announces that ‘x is a masterpiece’ or that ‘x is rubbish’. 
Such a proposition is called by this school an evaluative one and is 
considered to have even less persuasive force than an interpretation. The 
latter is always to a high degree arbitrary so that the evaluation which is 
based upon it, though not always, must necessarily be even more so. 

This radical position has, however, been eroded within the neo- 
positivistic tradition itself, which has taken into consideration the old 
argument of G. E. Moore that appraisals are “ought-sentences’, i.e. their 
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claim is supra~individual because they point to qualities belonging to 
objects and that the values are thus knowable. Moore's intuitionism 
made him think that appraisals cannot be justified. Nowadays it is 
commonly believed that this is nevertheless possible because truth and 
falsehood are attributive of appraisals as well. Factual statements and 
appraisals are no longer held to be different in kind but only in degree 
according to the various proportions of the cognitive and the emotive- 
conative elements involved in them. A proposition of the same shape, 
e.g., ‘this is a good table’, may in one context be understood as a purely 
factual statement and in another as a pure appraisal. Yet there is still 
support for the theory most cogently perhaps argued by Charles 
Stevenson (Ethics and Language, 1945), that appraisals are predominantly 
of a persuasive nature, exhortations to prefer those particular objects and 
qualities we have chosen and recognized as valuable. Maria Ossowska 
(Podstawy nauki o moralności, 1955—63), however, has stressed that this 
quasi-imperative character of appraisals reveals their weakness as factual 
or descriptive statements. She believes that though they can be sub- 
stantiated on the ground of certain accepted assumptions, they cannot 
be verified since no one has yet shown precisely and reliably any stimuli 
that are creative of value. 

Is this line of argument convincing? Its most remarkable feature is 
what Ossowska has called ‘accepted assumptions’. It talks about the 
logical structure of appraisal only after having predetermined what the 
values are. This proves that whatever the logical structure of appraisals 
is, the main issue lies elsewhere. The works of the Anglo-American 
and Polish schools of semantics propound that it is philosophical or, more 
precisely, axiological solutions which determine whether some type of 
proposition is or is not endowed with objectivity, whereas logical and 
formal considerations are only secondary. As far as this is concerned, 
the abandonment by the Oxford philosophers of Neo-positivistic radi- 
calism seems revealing. The logical structure of an appraisal obviously 
differs from that of a descriptive statement. If we did not admit this, 
we would have to acknowledge all elements as valuable and all attitudes 
towards them as evaluative. If I say: “This is round and red’ and then 
add: “it is expressive, dynamic and interestingly constructed,’ it requires 
no analysis whatsoever to see that these two propositions are entirely 
different. But this does not mean that appraisals lack any empirical justi- 
fication and that they are totally unverifiable. Characteristically, this 
approach is questioned by English aestheticians from Oxford and some 
Americans of kindred views (see Aesthetics and Language, ed. W. Elton, 
1954) on the grounds either of the uniqueness of artistic values or of the 
impossibility of defining the objective identity of a work of art. Both 
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these objections must be considered as extra-logical in character and both 
have been rebutted in the course of later discussion. The objective 
identity of a work of art can be determined in both its physical and its 
historical aspects (see the works of C. I. Lewis, R. Ingarden and G. 
Lukacs), while the uniqueness of values requires only a proper judgement 
but does not ban universals. But the most important point is that instead 
of deriving aesthetic qualities from unaesthetic ones such as colour, 
shape, texture, etc.—though this is admissible in the case of dance, 
music, the plastic arts—we must consider the aesthetic qualities them- 
selves as susceptible to description and not only to persuasion. For in- 
stance it is hardly reasonable to try to deduce the aesthetic value of a 
poem merely from the kind of words used and their arrangement (if 
we exclude such extreme examples as Dada verse or the Chlebnikov and 
Kruczonych “zaoomnyi yazik’), but we can describe and analyse its 
metaphors and key-words and justify our evaluative ‘persuasion’. 
Furthermore what is aesthetically valuable is usually a suitably ordered 
set of elements and not a single quality. Such a set or gestalt is doubly 
dependent, first on the neutral properties and secondly on the beholding 
subject; but this by no means renders it less subjective than either the 
former or the latter. The many analyses presented over the last decades 
by such authors as Ingarden, Pepper and Arnheim (and I have deliber- 
ately selected philosophers of differing schools) have abundantly proved 
the strength of this notion. 

Since it is not the logical structure of the linguistic form of appraisal, 
but the interpretation of value that is basic in determining whether any 
judgement is or is not objective, it seems obvious that the various kinds 
of aesthetic judgement are dependent on what values we apprehend and 
how. I am adopting here a distinction between the criteria of appraising 
and of evaluating, which I have set out and defended elsewhere. 

Criteria of the first type allow us to determine kinds of artistic values; 
the second serve to compare and rate works of art. The primary 
aesthetic judgement concerns those values which have been established 
as artistic. For lack of space I cannot repeat my own ideas on this point 
presented in earlier papers. I can only state that of all the possible solutions 
of this problem I have found the historically oriented one to be the most 
adequate. It is to some degree consistent with those tendencies in Anglo- 
American aesthetics (as represented by M. Weitz, J. Margolis, F. Sibley) 
that deal with the notion of art as‘an open concept. According to this view 
the catalogue of qualities which may acquire artistic value is never 
complete and the future creation of artists is unpredictable. But unlike 
Weitz and others I believe that the concept of art is definable on the 
ground of the past history of artistic endeavour and of the aesthetic 
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awareness of humanity. Not only human nature, but also and predomi- 
nantly culture, accumulates and perpetyates the same solutions cor~ 
responding to certain formal structures (Gestalten) and to other artistic 
values (involved in these structures) such as imitation, expression, etc. 
A primary aesthetic judgement is objective so far as it is relevant to a 
legitimate artistic value. The proposition ‘x is aesthetically valuable’ is 
an elliptical form of the judgement ‘x is valuable for such and such 
reason’, with appropriate criteria of value performing the role of 
‘reasons’. It seems that a judgement which does not, even in an elliptical 
way, refer to any reasons must be conceived as a meta-aesthetic, generally 
axiological judgement which simply says that a certain value has been 
in some particular case revealed. Artistic value or, more generally, 
aesthetic value requires a specific and detailed justification. An appraisal 
involved in such a judgement may, however, ignore value and in such 
a case the judgement is deficient and impure. A judgement which fails 
to point to a value is either quasi-aesthetic or not aesthetic but psycho- 
logical, moral, political, etc. The syntactical and logical structure of the 
primary judgement now discussed is by no means unambiguous. It may 
express various intentions, i.e. its points of reference are not always the 
same. Propositions of identical shape must be considered as to their 
meaning and not as to their structure, that is from the semiotic and not 
syntactical point of view. The primary judgement is a particular proposi- 
tion if it refers to some individual value as actually given and embodied. 
in some artistic (or, more generally, aesthetic) object. Some aestheticians, 
especially those of the phenomenological school, consider this the only 
aesthetic judgement proper as no other kind penetrates the genuine and 
unique essence of an individual object. But this object is only a specimen 
of the class of objects called works of art which fulfil the same axio~ 
logical requirements. Hence the primary judgement may refer to values 
in an exemplary manner, i.e. it may point to something common to a 
whole group of works of art and not to something peculiar to one of 
them. The Italian phenomenologist G. Morpurgo-Tagliabue has called 
such a judgement an ‘essential’ one (giudizio essentiale). I prefer to call it 
merely general to avoid the notion that a particular judgement misses 
the essence of its object. Another ambiguity in primary judgement is 
revealed when the proposition ‘x is beautiful’ can be understood as say- 
ing either that a certain object is valuable or that aesthetic value belongs 
to an object. The first meaning seems to be entertained by those who 
consider values as transcendental, as the modes of being of objects; the 
latter by those for whom values are accidents. Both these positions seem 
to be reconcilable if we consider artistic or aesthetic value, as we do, as 
the specific structure of the qualities of the total object that are given 
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both in a sensory and in an extra-sensory way. To conclude our dis- 
cussion of the primary aesthetic judgement, let us remark that the 
artistic value which constitutes its basis has often in history been con- 
ceived as canonic, i.e. unchangeable and irrevocable. In these cases aes- 
thetic judgement became normative and regulative (Morpurgo-Taglia- 
bue aptly calls it giudizio rettorico). It was deficient because it was made 
to depend upon criteria which ungroundedly established some values 
as absolute. 

We have distinguished between primary and secondary judgement or 
evaluation proper. Evaluation deals with a series of works of art or 
aesthetic objects and ranges them according to the degree of their fulfil- 
ment of certain criteria. These criteria are based on a set of artistic values 
established as fundamental. In different patterns those values emerge 
with differing intensity. Aesthetic evaluation is thus objective in so far 
as it is relevant to those values, discovers and confronts them and in- 
vokes the criteria of degree for its justification. Evaluation also com- 
monly appears as an elliptic proposition: ‘x is better than y’, meaning 
‘x is better than y because of such and such reasons’. In its balder form 
the proposition is a mere existential statement of some hierarchy of 
values with reference to their degree or to their kinds. The rating of 
artistic and aesthetic values requires detailed justification. An evaluative 
judgement necessarily requires both a particular and a general appraising 
judgement, since without grasping what is common to the objects 
evaluated it is not possible to weigh up their comparative values, while 
without perceiving what is unique and peculiar to each it is impossible 
to reveal the force and appeal of the object which stands out of its class. 
Evaluation appears thus as a complicated cognitive process in which 
appraisals may overlap. It is even more liable than the primary judge- 
ment to deforming influences. Let us remember that even taste assumes 
a choice according to some definite preferences and that its existence is 
influenced by aesthetic judgements. The latter, if they are primary, 
reflect a decision between what is and what is not artistic and appraise 
their objects with reference to fundamental values. In the secondary 
judgement the implied appraisal of value is often motivated by irrelevant 
considerations and the aesthetic motive is often obscured or even lost. 
In such cases a judgement no longer deserves to be called aesthetic and 
thus cannot be objective in the sense here suggested. Secondary aesthetic 
judgements may also be defective if they compare objects which are in- 
comparable as to their respective values. Here too their objectivity is 
obviously distorted or destroyed. But it is not my object to enumerate 
all the possible dangers to which the evaluation proper is exposed. I wish 
only to show that the objectivity of this type of comparative judgement 
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also rests on values and their complicated and multi-layered relations and 
patterns and that it is easier to attain an objective appraisal than an 
objective evaluation. 

4. It is time for recapitulation. The problem of the objectivity of 
aesthetic judgements raises difficulties first of all because of the am- 
biguity of the term ‘objectivity’. This difficulty is not confined to 
aesthetic discussions, Our analysis emphasized, I hope, that there are at 
least two meanings of this term involved in axiological reasoning. In one 
case objectivity means universality or strictly speaking universal agree- 
ment, while in the second case it means truth-value. According to 
the latter meaning aesthetic judgements should be treated as logical 
statements. But for a great number of aestheticians and logicians they 
do not meet these demands. Aesthetic judgements—as we are told by 
the representatives of the semantic approach—concern emotions and 
conations and even if they refer to some objective qualities, there is no 
possibility of verifying them by means of measure operation. Thus the 
only objectivity that is left for axiology leads to ‘universality’ of different 
degrees (within one social group, within one culture, within many cul- 
tures, within the whole history of mankind, and the same sort of exten- 
sion can be applied to the time coefficient). 

My point of view is, however, different. I suggested a solution which 
goes against this sharp distinction of truth-values appropriate to logical 
statements and no-truth-values when we analyse axiological judgements. 
First of all we must remember that axiology has a different field of study 
from e.g. physics, biology or even history. Sciences deal with neutral 
facts which have to be stated independently of the way they are per- 
ceived. Axiology deals with values, that is with subject-object-data. So 
I do not see any firm ground for maintaining the idea that only if these 
data are measurable will they afford a criterion of truthful statement. 
Secondly, I tried to argue for another distinction which seems prin- 
cipally relevant for our analysis, namely the distinction between uni- 
versality based only an shared tastes and opinions (which in my scheme 
does not go beyond relativism) and universality that has the foundation 
in the relational adequacy of subjective and objective conditions ob- 
served in the aesthetic process. This adequacy might be explained by 
the constitution of homo sapiens and the historical praxis of men who 
repeat their experiences and so, among other things, reaffirm the aes- 
thetic invariants. In this case both criteria of objectivity—that is uni- 
versality and truth-reference—coincide. 

I am aware that the problem of the objectivity of aesthetic judgement 
has still been barely outlined here. I have failed to develop, i.e. to defend, 
here thoroughly my reserve anthropological hypothesis to which I have 
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had to resort over and over again because of the major significance of 
the criteria of value and of evaluation. It is in this sense that Maria 
Ossowska seems to be right when she says that the truth or falsehood of 
evaluative judgements is generally proved by reducing them to some 
accepted assumptions. But, I think, she is wrong in her contention that 
they are unverifiable, since these assumptions may be more or less em- 
pirical. The hypothesis which I assume as basic can to a large degree be 
tested by bio-psychological, social and historical data so that the aesthetic 
judgements based on it are, indirectly, verifiable as well. There are 
several problems which I have only skimmed. For instance, the question 
of preference and of choice as constitutive of taste and of both primary 
and the secondary judgements requires a separate analysis. This question 
has been interestingly discussed by C. I. Lewis (An Analysis of Knowledge 
and Valuation, 1946, ch. XIV and XV) and several American scholars 
still quote him. The problem of evaluative judgements has also not been 
developed, though they call for at least a twofold analysis. It should be 
asked, first, whether the general primary judgement does not imply a 
latent evaluative judgement and, second, the Cognitive operations in- 
volved in a detailed comparison of more than one work need to be 
studied. There remains also the problem whether evaluation is based 
only on quantification of values conceived as primary ones. In a previous 
essay I tried to show that grading is founded also on other criteria 
(originality and novelty). All this demands a detailed and painstaking 
study of aesthetic values and their patterns. It is their complexity which 
makes it possible for two different judgements concerning different 
aspects of the same object to be equally objective. But if this is a truism, 
there are other much more difficult questions. One of them is the prob- 
lem of the relations of ‘particular’ values (Beardsley’s term) to each other 
and to the whole: in other words, are they aesthetically active in every 
context? I agree with Ingarden that we are still in the initial stage of 
an exploration of this area. Finally, in connexion with Kant’s antinomy 
of taste, which may be extended to the aesthetic judgement, there arise 
problems of major importance such as the private character of individual 
taste and its social aspects, as well as the uniqueness of a particular aes- 
thetic judgement and its reference to classes of objects or what we have 
called its exemplary aspect. Perhaps these arenot antinomies but dialecti- 
cal oppositions which by no means lead to contradictions. (Morpurgo- 
Tagliabue speaks about a paradigmaticitd of aesthetic judgement.) 

In spite of these shortcomings I hope that this discussion has not been 
useless. I have tried to emphasize in this paper first, that the problem 
posed in the title has been shown to be closely connected with the 
problem of value and dependent on it; second, that the notion of aes- 
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thetic judgment has turned out to be ambiguous. A detailed analysis 
was necessary to detach it from taste and bring out its various types, 
thus modifying the manner in which the ambiguous term ‘objectivity’ 
is commonly conceived. Whether I have succeeded in presenting a sound 
and tidy argument is a separate matter. 
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Feb. 1 THE AESTHETIC CORE OF THE MIND: A STEP BEYOND FREUD 
AND JUNG L. L. Whyte 


Mar. 1 FUNCTIONAL PARAPHRASE AND THE RELATION BETWEEN 
ASSOCIATIVE AND DISSOCIATIVE THEORIES OF ART z 
K. R. Adams 


Aprils ART AND MORALITY A. M. Quinton 
May 3 LOOKING FOR QUALITY IN PICTURES Michael Levey 


Jone 7 THE TRADITIONAL AND THE EXPERIMENTAL IN CONTEM- 
PORARY SCULPTURE E. Bainbridge Copnall and Brian Wall 
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FORMAL ELEMENTS AND THEORIES 
OF MODERN ART" 


Michael Podro 


THis PAPER is about the search for basic constituents or elements within 
works of visual art. The search has been a factor in artistic training and 
professional performance from the early years of this century, and this 
paper is concerned with its implications for both. 

The conducting of this search has been paradoxical in a number of 
ways: ithas been thought that the elements and their use by the artist 
were necessary for visual art to function at all, and yet it has been 
thought that their use was the peculiar need of a particular historical 
period. Another paradoxical feature of the discussion is that it has made 
an appeal to our experience in a way which claims to be untrammelled 
by the assumptions of the past, and yet the views put forward seem 
arbitrary without rather sophisticated assumptions of nineteenth- 
century thought on which they were originally based. 

In order to focus on some of the issues of the discussion I have selected 
certain features of Kandinsky’s Point and Line to Plane, because I believe 
« that it can be taken as the model and representative of the discussion of 
atd search for basic visual elements of composition, and it carries more 
of the historical background with it than later tributary theories. My 
concern with Point and Line to Plane will be extremely selective. I shall 
extract a few examples and ideas from it rather than try to give a 
balanced view of Kandinsky’s approach and interests. I shall consider 
these ideas first of all historically, and then analyse them. Both the history 
and the analysis will be simplified reconstructions—but saying this is not 
intended as a defence against misrepresentation. 

Kandinsky’s art theory and the views akin to his have received the 

* This and the following article originated as lectures delivered at the Second National 
Conference of the British Society of Aesthetics in September 1965. 
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sharpest critical attention for their ‘expression’ theory: for their view 
that shapes and things have physiognomic or expressive interest which 
communicates itself to us directly—provided that we are appropriately 
sensitive. This is an approach to Kandinsky that I want to avoid, for the © 
objections to the simple expression theory seem to me to be decisive,? 
and it seems more interesting to see what contextual conditions in the 
thought of those who hold the theory make it a necessary or natural part 
of their position. Further, other factors which have received less atten- 
tion seem as important and continued discussion with those who hold 
these views seems more likely by attending to these other factors. 


I 


At the start of Point and Line to Plane Kandinsky distinguishes between 
a superficial response or relation to a situation or work of art and an 
inward participation in it; and in the case of a work of art, he says, an 
analysis of its constituent elements may be seen as a bridge to the work’s 
inner pulsation, and so our participation in it. But what does he under- 
„stand by the inner pulsation of a work, and why should attention to and 
separation out of elements lead to an awareness of that inner pulsation, 
and what are the elements? First, what is this inner pulsation? What is 
the force of inner—what would be outer? An example of the inner-outer 
distinction is given early in Point and Line to Plane in discussing the first 
pictorial element, the point. He distinguishes between the use of the 
point as part of the typography of a sentence, and the use of the point 
to be seen not in the functional way but simply as an object of con- 
templation. 

The distinction which Kandinsky is making about different ways of 
seeing the point is a development of a traditional distinction which had 
been elaborated in a number of ways, particularly after Kant, between 
aesthetic detachment and attitudes thought to be incompatible with it: 
the distinction between on the one hand attending to something simply 
to classify it or use information from it for some further purpose, while 
giving it as little attention as possible, and on the other hand absorbing 
oneself with its appearance.‘ Another related distinction was that be- 
tween attending to something as an example of some general law, or as 
part of some general system of scientific knowledge, and attending to it 
in such a way as eludes this.5 Eluding the pragmatic and scientific atti- 
tudes was at times understood to involve avoiding the use of our ordinary 
concepts for things, our ordinary division of the world into objects like 
chairs and tables, which considered things from the point of view of 
function, and attending to the non-material aspects of things, their 
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emotive or spiritual quality which could not be caught within the frame- 
work of the causal laws and classifications of science.* This was what 
was understood quite generally in the context in which Kandinsky 
wrote as being ‘inward’ as opposed to scientific or mechanistic. Kantian 
philosophy had insisted on the sharp dichotomy between our judge- 
ments which were concerned with the world as an object of science, a 
causally determined system, and our judgements which implied human 
free-will. This dichotomy, after Kant, became one between the scientific 
' and causal aspect of the world and its intuitive, spiritual and non- 
determined character; and art and the aesthetic attitude became 
associated with the second category. 

We may characterize the intuitive vision or attitude in a rough and 
ready way as combining the absorption of our attention with the pre- 
cise sensory character of what is before us and regarding the sensory 
character as important simply as the contagious expression of an inward 
spiritual state. For our present purposes any inconsistency in this is un- 
important. (Kandinsky, for instance, at one stage notes that the distinc- 
tive spiritual content could not be attached to a different sensory carrier.)” 
Kandinsky’s example from typography (he also used a typographical 
example in an early paper of 1912) immediately calls up this context of 
distinctions used to mark off the aesthetic interest of things. What more 
clearly brings out the distinction between seeing something as the token 
of a certain type, which would remain 2 token of that type even if its 
sensory character were considerably altered (variations in handwriting 
or type face leave the sentence unimpaired), and attending to something 
for its visual character; or the distinction between looking at something 
for the information it conveys and attending to it for its own sake (the 
menu and the meal)? Furthermore, since linguistic formulation charac- 
terizes our transformation of experience into conceptual knowledge, it 
can also be seen as a process leading away from the visually aesthetic. 
What is left for aesthetic interest is the inward physiognomic quality of, 
in the case of the example, the point or dot. 

But the search for the inward, the spiritual character of things, which 
became a matter of looking at things for their immediate physiognomic 
effect, contained a difficulty. How was such a view of the interest of art 
to be subjected to a discipline like that of earlier art?® Just the same con- 
siderations, however, which led to a conception of aesthetic interest as 
physiognomic, enforced and were enforced by, the Romantic placing 
of music as the paradigm of art, and music, as Kandinsky points out, 
has its rules and disciplines of harmony.” But what is to be the equivalent 
within the field of the visual arts? Kandinsky had to go practically no 
distance to find such a discipline, for it had already been outlined in close 
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connexion with just those concerns about the separation of the aesthetic 
and the cognitive and was the product jointly of the poetics of late 
eighteenth-century German Romanticism and the emergence in Ger- 
many of the study of perceptual psychology. There was the study of 
colour! and the study of form. It is with the latter that I shall be con- 
cerned. . 

Psychologists such as J. F. Herbart were concerned with the ways in 
which our minds build up the image we have of the world out of what 
were assumed to be minute discrete sensations. They wanted to find 
principles through which we associate these sensations in groups and 
give pattern and order to them so.as to bring what was assumed to be 
an ungraspable manifold into a clear perception. Among the problems 
which interested Herbart, and which he discussed in passing in a note 
in his Psychologie als Wissenschaft (1824-5), is the relation between on the 
one hand the principles of psychological ordering and association which 
enable us to see lines and figures and not merely have a mass of discrete 
sensations, and on the other hand the definitions and axioms of Euclidean 
geometry.!* In this Herbart considers the sense of logical and psycho- 
logical priority over other forms of the point and the line. He then 
considers the psychological priority of the straight line over a wavy or 
bent line. A few sentences from Herbart on this are, I believe, helpful 
for the understanding of what happens later. 

One places a point in the plane. The point, in so far as it is in space, is the beginning of 
all possible directions in the plane; and it is part of the idea of the point that it is a 
matter of indifference in which direction it is extended. The point is s simply a con- 
centration of all systems of reproduction (i.e. continuation). . 

One draws a line. That is, one sets a point in motion—the backward and foreward 


movement of the straight line is the simplest movement and the norm. ... 
One draws two convergent lines. In the least convergence a strain occurs... . 


In talking about the relative ease of the perception of a straight line over 
a bent one, he says that in the case of the bent one: 
the constraint we exercise on our perception has a dark feeling about it. Thus the 
bent line becomes a symbol of falsity, and the ugly, as opposed to the straight line 
whick is aavmbol of att. 

Thus, quite parenthetically, the constructive procedures of perception, 
which are first made something we can introspect, are given an emo- 
tional and moral overtone. This is a marginal note in Herbart. In later 
psychologists such as Lotze?? it becomes part of an aesthetic theory: we 
are seen as having experience of mental acts which have emotional 
qualities, and these qualities reveal or create the inward or spiritual 
character of the world which our minds construct. Some feats of mental 
ordering were thought to involve us emotionally more deeply than 
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others. Thus Theodor Lipps in the generation after Lotze is still close to 
his predecessors. Aesthetic pleasure is the pleasure of our sense of our 
own mental processes, and these are seen as processes of ordering. On 
the perception of a straight line he writes: ‘An unbroken straight line 
derives from a simple impulse—we can satisfy ourselves here with an 
absolutely simple motor-impulse.’"* 

The approach of what was termed Act-psychology was developed by 
Gestalt psychologists in certain respects, in as far as Gestalt psychologists 
were concerned with the order, the over-all pattern or form which our 
mind necessarily. imposed in our perception, and sought principles to 
show how the pattern was controlled. In the application of certain 
Gestalt ideas to aesthetics we again find posited an introspectable mental 
operation: 


It 


It is jointly to the Act-psychology and the Gestalt tradition that 
Kandinsky turns to find his visual analogue of the discipline of music. 
Despite.the title of Point and Line to Plane and Kandinsky’s demand for 
systematic knowledge of the elements of art,! we must not expect it to 
provide principles or axioms from which ‘mental operations can be 
deduced in the Herbartian sense. It is only the inner physiognomic 
character of the point which interests Kandinsky: “the geometrical point 
is bound up with the tightest concision, i.e. with the greatest holding 
back, which nevertheless speaks. So the geometrical point as we see it 
is the highest and unique combination of silence and speech.’3” The pas- 
sage is close enough to Herbart for the contrast of attitude—the shift 
from theory to metaphor—to be clearly felt. But it is not on the aspect 
of physiognomic projection that I want to concentrate, but rather on 
how simple features and their combination may be thought to be basic 
to a more complex or extensive work. There is a simple sense in which 
all features have a physiognomic character which may contribute to the 
total character of the more extensive works of which they are parts. But 
Kandinsky does offer us examples and hints about the structure and inter- 
relation of these and it is to this that I want to turn, examining one 
model of the interaction of elements and then the relation between 
elements or such sub-structures and the more extensive work of which 
they are part. 

Kandinsky says that it is necessary to have two interacting factors— 
resonances—in order to have-even a minimal composition.’* He takes 
the example of the point or dot placed in the centre of a square, and says 
that here the resonance of the point, its character as a feature or thing, 
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merges almost completely with the factor or resonance of its position. 
The two factors become more distinguishable if the point is placed off 
centre, when we distinguish point and position as having two reson- 
ances. The sense of the variability of the position of the point is enhanced 
further by having several points. 

What kind of interpretation are we to give this example? What is it 
meant to show and how convincing is it? And if distinguishing some 
characteristic were simply something which we did once and which 
made the thing look different from the point of view which interested 
us, it is quite unclear why we should want to regard this as a minimal 
case of composition. 

To put the point in a slightly different way: if the comparison of the 
square with the centralized and with the non-centralized point is a 
demonstration ad oculos of any interest, it is surely as demonstrating the 
eliciting of an alternation of set on our part. We distinguish between 
point and position in so far as we feel impelled or prepared to imagine 
the point somewhere else; more specifically, in so far as we try to see 
the point as central and then correct ourselves. That this is the case gains 
a certain confirmation from the fact that the demonstration is more 
effective if we are first shown the square with the centralized and then 
that with the non-centralized point. This is perhaps even clearer in 
Arnheim’s use in Art and Visual Perception (1954) of the same Gestalt- 
theory example, but with a disc instead of Kandinsky’s point. We can 
ignore the causal aspect of Arnheim’s demonstration. For Arnheim the 
interest of the Gestalt theory is not its testability by examining brain 
mechanisms but in its phenomenological convincingness. Assuming 
with Gestalt theorists, Arnheim and virtually everybody else, that we 
have a perceptual readiness or propensity to see things as symmetrical 
if we are given a fair chance of doing so, we may consider the square 
with the just off-centre disc as leading us to try and see it as if centralized 
and then having to readjust. Again, it works better if we have been 
primed with the centralized disc first. 

Now in what sense is such a minimal composition basic or related 
essentially to the operation of simple shapes? It is certainly not in the 
respect in which the example elicits an alternation of set. This is not 
particularly connected with the fact that very simple shapes have been 
used: we can find ourselves doing the same thing with very complicated 
pieces of representation, for instance in seeing the three goddesses of 
Rubens’s Judgement of Paris in the National Gallery as both the same 
figure turning through three positions and as the three distinct figures 
of the story. 

Jf the nature of this organization is not essentially linked to the simple 
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forms, in what sense can it be assumed that simple forms or simple 
combinations underlie, or are constituent of, more extensive composi- 
tion? The question is not whether any particular form is in fact a basic 
constituent, but what it is to be a basic constituent at all. 


I 


Kandinsky gives an example of what he regards as the failure of the 
constituent forms to be related to the over-all composition: it is the 
use and abuse of the dot as a graphic device, in a case in which a series 
of dots were used to render the image of a face and the dots simulated 
drawn lines; the use of dots had nothing to do with the over-all kind of 
drawing or picture, and the character of the dot as such was utterly 
accidental and irrelevant. Kandinsky may here be taken to be pointing 
to the continuity we feel between, say, the drawing methods or brush 
strokes and the over-all nature of the composition of the artist. Two 
approaches to the understanding of the relation of components or sub~ 
structures to compositions might be imagined: one is that the inward 
understanding of existing works of art will be developed by the dis- 
covery of such sub-orders or constituents, and secondly that a set of 
such constituents may be discovered to form the basis of a new art and 
its understanding. 

A limitation on the kind of function which Kandinsky’s examples 
suggest should be noted, if only not to divert our attention later. To 
learn to draw a line, being aware of its different kinds of expressive 
curve and thickness, is not to master the basic properties of line for the 
purposes of drawing a human figure. The two skills may both come into 
play at the same time, but one is not basic to the other, it is no case of 
the relation of atom to molecule or an analogue of constructions follow- 
ing rules of geometry. It is not through the analysis of complex works 
that Kandinsky comes upon his elements, or conceives of deriving his 
elements. He seeks them for the purpose of building a new type of com- 
position. 

To reformulate our general question: Under what conditions could 
there be any learning or discovery of basic or sub-components which 
enabled the learner to use them in higher level composition? 

Clearly we can learn to draw the figure, or do exercises in harmony 
and counterpoint, which would enable us to understand better certain 
paintings or pieces of music, or produce painting or music of roughly the 
kind we should be helped to understand. But in these cases it is pre- 
supposed that we are discovering and mastering factors in already exist- 
ing kinds of system or art. But what about the mastery of components 
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which are to be constituents of an art of which we do not already have 
models? How can the discovery and mastery or understanding of some- 
thing analogous to harmonies for the construction of a new kind of 
music be gained? What would discovery, mastery or understanding 
consist in? Surely the capacity to place, use or understand the role of the 
components in a more complex structure. Mastery of new elements, of 
elements of a new or relatively new art, is the mastery of that art. 

Against this it might be objected that, of course, components have to 
be modified in relation to the pressure of the over-all composition. But 
this does not rule out limited exercises—the use of simple shapes in 
pattern-making, for instance, which might be absorbed and modified in 
a more complex work. Mastery in a limited game may become further 
and further extended. And this may happen whether the extended game 
is an already known one, or one you are devising at the time. 

About this argument we should notice two things: the components 
or elements are thought of, rightly, not as discrete features but as features 
seen in a particular way, in use. Secondly the use, in limited exercises, is 
considered as something which can be expanded, and absorbed in a 
more complex composition. But then it becomes unclear what the - 
original constituents or exercises are. For changes in use would, charac- 
teristically, be changes in the aspects or qualities of the constituents 
which came into play: the dot in Kandinsky’s dot-and-square example 
has a different set of relevant characteristics from a circular dot overlap- 
ping a square in a Vasarely, or placed at the centre of a set of concentric 
circles. They remain the same constituents only in a minimal sense. 
When we add that changes in organization may also involve changes 
in the form—the dot in a Ben Nicholson may become elliptical instead 
of round in response to some further factor of the design—then it is not 
clear that we retain the same constituent. In what sense is it the same? 
Being the same patch of ink or wood will hardly do, for numerical or 
genetic identity is not in question. 

To this it might in turn be objected that if this is true, it would prohibit 
harmony and counterpoint exercises, or academy figure-drawing exer- 
cises, from being exercises of sub-structures in relation to higher order 
compositions. For these factors too change implication and material 
form under pressure of their function in a wider context. But the aca- 
demic exercises are performed with a general awareness of the kind of 
over-all organization into which they are to fit, whereas such an aware- 
ness is not possible of something which does not yet exist or has not yet 
been conceived. We may be unsure in a particular case whether to talk 
of the fringe of indeterminacy which lies between the academic exercise 
or preparatory sketch and the total composition, or of the void ahead of 
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a sub-structure of an unknown type of composition. We may have 
intermediate cases, but the logical difference remains and is surely 
important. 

The characteristics which we regard as components—the figure in the 
history painting, the square in a certain kind of abstract composition— 
are controlled and are elements in as far as, and in the respect in which, 
they are used in composing. 

The rift between components and composition which Kandinsky ex- 
emplified in the picture of the face which happened to be rendered in 
dots is surely something which is only avoided by composition and 
component being reciprocally adjusted—by composition being worked 
out through the components and components modified under the pres- 
sure of the over-all organization. If this is so, how can mastery, or even 
discovery (as opposed to pre-decision), of components be achieved 
otherwise than by trying out components and composition? The alterna- 
tive, provided the dot-face relationship is avoided, is that component 
with its minimal exercise, and composition, collapse into each other. 
And this is surely one aspect of the problem which the followers of 
Expressionist and Elementalist aesthetics have landed. 
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FORM, ELEMENTS AND MODERNITY 


Reply to Michael Podro 


Richard Wollheim 


J 


Ir 1s clear what is the object of Dr. Podro’s attack. He is against a certain 
style of art and a certain form of art-education, both of which have 
acquired classical status in the mid-1960’s. The art-education is that 
which goes on under the name of Basic Design, and the art is the hetero- 
geneous body of painting and sculpture, executed in many different 
countries by artists of widely varying ages, which bears most heavily 
upon it the influence of Bauhaus teaching, particularly as this has filtered 
through the work of Josef Albers. More accurately, Podro is not against 
any particular kind of art or any particular kind of art-education, but 
only against a specific theory or dogma upon which both are usually 
based: however, the inaccuracy is not so important in that it is dubious 
whether either would survive in its actual form, let alone retain its 
validity, if the theory which is invoked in support of it were subverted. 
The theory is that which asserts the existence of simple or basic con- 
stituents of pictorial design. 

Let us start with Kandinsky’s case of the square canvas with a dot 
placed at its centre, against which there is then set another square canvas 
this time with the dot placed off-centre. From this juxtaposition Kan- 
dinsky (according to Podro) tries to demonstrate the existence of basic 
constituents, more particularly that the dot is such a constituent; and it 
is a large part of Podro’s case that such a demonstration is invalid. 

I shall follow Podro in considering in turn various features of the 
example that might be thought to provide evidence for the existence of 
simple constituents: 
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1. That the dot and its position are different, in that in each case the dot retains its char- 
acter as a feature or thing whereas its position changes. Butif this proyes anything, 
it proves too much. For ifit proves that the dot is a basic constituent, it also proves 
that the position of the dot is a basic constituent. For just as the dot can be now 
here, now there, so the position can be now occupied, now unoccupied. In both 
cases we can distinguish the enduring subject from its transient properties. But 
surely no-one would think of a mere position on the canvas as a pictorial consti- 
tuent. 

2. That as the dot changes its position, so the configuration looks different. But such 
an effect could be achieved without its being recognized that the configuration 
is the same but for the position of the dot: either because the dot was not observed 
to have changed position or because the dot was not observed to have retained 
its identity in those different positions. And in neither case would it be plausible 
to think of the dot as a constituent of the different pictorial compositions. 


So far, then, it seems that neither of the two obvious features about 
Kandinsky’s example go any way to demonstrating that the dot which 
is placed centrally on one canvas and off-centre on the other is a basic 
constituent of composition. 

Podro then considers a third feature of the example: one which 
differs from the other in this respect, that if it is a feature of the example, 


it is a contingent not a necessary consequence of the juxtaposition. 


3. That when we look at one canvas after looking at the other, we have a propensity 
to see one as if it were the other: more specifically when we look at the canvas 
with the dot offset after looking at the canvas with the centralized dot, we tend to 
move the dot over to the centre in our vision and then have to re-adjust. In other 
words, Podro is prepared to assume here, for the sake of the argument, the 
operation of a conventional pragnanz-effect. 


Now unlike the other features of the juxtaposition, this one does 
(Podro allows) show something that is relevant to the theory under dis- 
cussion. If we do have a propensity, or at any rate a preparedness, to 
see the dot elsewhere than its actual position, then we can regard the dot 
as a constituent of the composition. In other words, our disposition to 
vary perceptual set can be regarded as a criterion for a pictorial con- 
stituent. But two points need to be observed. 

. In the first place any judgement that.a particular element is a con- 
stituent is not a generalization about elements of that kind or type. It is 
a judgement that is strictly relative to a particular composition or a 
particular kind of composition. And this is brought out inadvertently by 
Kandinsky’s own example. For by our criterion the dot may well be a 
constituent of the composition where it is off-centre, but conceivably 
might not be a constituent of the composition where it is centralized: 
for our tendency to see things symmetrically might be an ‘iron law 
which we could not break even for the benefit of a thought-experiment. 
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Secondly, though we may now have a criterion of what it is for a 
discernible element to be a constituent of a composition, this has nothing 
to do with simple constituents. For this mark of being visualizable 
otherwise than it is can clearly apply to elements that are not at all 
simple: and Podro cites the example of what he calls ‘a highly compli- 
cated piece of representation’. namely the goddess-figure in Rubens’s 
Judgement of Paris, which we can think of as turning on an axis and thus 
ga successively the embodiment of Hera, of Athene and of Aphro- 

te. 

- However, it is now open to someone to suggest that Podro could go 
on to give us a criterion of what it is for something to be a simple con- 
stituent by conjoining the criterion that he has got with a criterion of 
simplicity. Podro does not directly meet such a suggestion, but I think 
it is possible to reconstruct what his attitude to it would be. It looks as 
though he would reject such a suggestion on the grounds that the dis- 
tinction within constituents between simple constituents and complex 
constituents is utterly peripheral and possesses no aesthetic interest. It is 
possible that he might go beyond this and even challenge the concept of 
simplicity itself: although if he did, it is worth pointing out that the 
validity of the concept is implicitly asserted in the way in which we 
have seen that he characterizes the goddess-figure in the Rubens. 


H 


However, there is a reason over and above that of mere consistency 
why Podro would be ill-advised at this stage to reject the simplicity/ 
complexity polarity, rough and tendentious though it may often be. For 
it would prevent, or at any rate inhibit, the elaboration of his theory 
in a way which would allow it a wider application. In this second section 
of my paper I want to suggest what that could be. 

It is a view, as old as Aristotle, that it is the mark of a good work of 
art that all its elements are so arranged that we could not imagine the 
smallest dislocation or transposition without the value of the work itself 
being impaired. When, however, we consider the high degree of 
differentiation that characterizes many paintings or sculptures, whether 
this is calculated in terms of representational units like bodies or trees or 
in terms of technical units like brush-strokes or facets, the view seems 
ridiculously exaggerated. Surely it isn’t true that not one square centi- 
metre of Titian’s Bacchus and Ariadne or the Wiirzburg ceiling could be 
different without detriment to the whole? 

In critical practice it is generally conceded that this theory has only a 
limited application. Elements in a picture are implicitly divided into 
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those which could not suffer change without aesthetic loss and those 
which could, and enlightened analysis takes the form of elucidating the 
picture by reference to the former rather than to the latter. 

Now it would be tempting but wrong to equate the inviolable ele- 
ments of the picture with the larger or complex elements, and the viol- 
able with the smaller or simple elements. As we shall see later, there is 
some congruence between these two groups but the overlap is by no 
means perfect. A striking example of a complex element which it 
would be wrong to think of as inviolable would be the bunches of fruit 
or flowers that make up the swags in Squarcionesque paintings. What- 
ever we feel about this particular motif, whether we are or are not in- 
clined to think of it as put to better use in one painting than another, it is 
clearly inappropriate for us to wonder whether, say, the gradation be- 
tween the different bunches on a single swag might not have been more 
fittingly or beautifully organized. Considerations of technique or hand- 
ling aside, we take the swag as a unit not because we think its organiza- 
tion could not be altered without disrupting the picture but because we 
treat its internal differentiation as a matter of comparative indifference. 

Having said this much, I now wish to equate constituents as defined 
by Podro with what I have called the inviolable elements of a picture. 
For it is only those elements which, within the terms of the particular 
composition, we can visualize as being otherwise than they are that 
we can appropriately think of as being as they should be. For the rest we 
are not called upon to make the act of perceptual imagination, and so 
any judgement of perfection passed upon them would be mere idle piety 
or ingratiation. 

It is just because in the case of the Rubens we can so readily see the 
composition as constituted of one element gyrating, that we take into 
account the disposition of the three goddesses in forming our judgement 
of the whole. How the element is in fact disposed becomes a proper 
matter of judgement just because of the perceptual freedom we have in 
respect of it. Conversely in the case of the Squarcionesque painting 
where we are not asked to see the swags as admitting of other perceptual 
possibilities it is futile to think of their particular internal formation as 
a virtue of the picture. 

We can now see why it would be misguided for Podro to reject the 
simplicity/complexity polarity altogether. For it is not merely a fact, 
it is an interesting one that just as there are constituents that are not 
simple elements, there are also complex elements that are not consti- 
tuents. 

But yet the situation cannot be left just like this, even though this 
may be the truth. For the distinction between the violable and inviolable 
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elements of the picture, between constituents and non-constituents, has 
a very arbitrary look. In the third and final section of this paper I shall 
try and indicate a historical background to this problem. 


M 


In Art and Anarchy? Edgar Wind suggested that Morellian criticism 
could be regarded not merely as a typical product of the modern under- 
standing but, more profoundly, as a revealing symptom of our modern 
sensibility. For, he argued, modern art—by which he meant, as I shall, 
the art of roughly the last hundred years—is in origin and by design 
that which all art becomes when subjected to Morellian analysis: that 
is, an art of fragments, an art in which detail is made paramount, In 
reviewing Art and Anarchy? I suggested that what was true in Wind’s 
thesis could be better expressed by saying that in modern art detail has 
been progressively eliminated. Let me explain. 

The subjects that constitute the traditional repertoire of art have 
almost invariably committed the artist to the depiction of a mass of 
heterogeneous material, under which he was in constant danger of 
being swamped. Accordingly one of the major problems has been how 
to organize this material in an aesthetically acceptable fashion, and the 
solution has lain in subsuming minor elements into complexes ofa more 
embracing character. These complexes are then further ordered so as to 
produce a unity which is the picture. The history of style, or at any rate 
of pictorial composition in so far as this is a narrower topic, is the history 
of these different solutions, and it is the inter-relations between the com- 
plexes characteristic of each solution that form the subject-matter of 
most aesthetic judgements. 

To describe these solutions as ways in which elements are subsumed 
into complexes may give rise to a misunderstanding. For it might be 
thought to imply that compositional techniques always consist in insert- 
ing smaller elements into larger elements, so that the whole composition 
resembles a series of Chinese boxes. But if this is meant in any sense 
which goes beyond the tautological observation that a complex is 
always larger than the elements that constitute it, it runs the risk of 
parodying the methods of the old masters. For a great deal of the excite- 
ment of their pictorial solutions comes from the way in which com- 
paratively small elements are sometimes allowed to remain outside all 
complex structures and enter into the composition of the whole inde- 
pendently, as sovereign elements. An example of such an effect would 
be the sheaf of corn in the foreground of the Portinari Altarpiece: another 
would be the tiny figures that make up, but are not totally submerged 
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in, the distant circle round the crosses in Breughel’s Road to Calvary. But 
sometimes such daring strokes will appear without any obvious icono- 
graphical or dramatic warrant: I am thinking for instance of the small 
fluttering pieces of drapery or hands that are distributed across the surface 
in many of Lotto’s portraits. Equally, there will be cases where com- 
paratively large and distinct elements will be deliberately put together 
and contained in yet larger and more complex structures: this is, for 
instance, the widespread practice in Poussin’s earlier dramatic composi- 
tions, like the Plague at Asdod. 

Another. misunderstanding which it would be wise at this stage to 
guard against is that the internal structure of these complexes is a matter 
of aesthetic indifference. On the contrary, the old masters were always 
prepared for that switch of attention from, on the gne hand, the picture 
as a whole, when we examine the relations between the complexes, to, 
on the other hand, the complexes themselves, when we examine the 
inter-relations between their constituent elements. Moreover the two 
forms of attention are linked in this way: that in cases where the internal 
structure of the complexes is really defective this can interfere with our 
seeing them as complexes, i.e. as terms to the higher order relations in 
which the composition consists. 

With these two points firmly in mind we can now, I suggest, identify 
the complexes of traditional composition with the constituents discussed 
in the earlier parts of this paper, i.e. those elements which we feel free 
to visualize as being placed other than they are but which, in a well- 
ordered picture, we consider to be placed exactly as they should be. 

My historical observation is that from the Impressionists onwards 
there has, for a variety of reasons, been a sustained attempt to discon- 
tinue the traditional methods of composition and to allow even the 
smallest element in a picture the right to figure as an independent con- 
stituent of the whole. Factors as diverse as the suspension of history- 
painting or the desire that the paint should be handled in a consistent 
fashion across the whole canvas have contributed to this tendency. I am 
not claiming, of course, that in modern painting there has been a rejec- 
tion of order: for that would be utterly false. I am saying that there has 
been a movement away from a certain kind of order: roughly, the 
ordering of a picture in the interests of what might be called visual 
economy. Although even to this thesis there are striking exceptions: like 
the Ateliers of Braque or the compositions of Rauschenberg. 

The theory that lies behind Kandinsky’s experiment with the two 
canvases can now be seen as an extreme programmatic extension of this 
‘modern’ tendency. It is indeed only against such a historical background 
that the theory can be understood or evaluated. I do not think that any 
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of this goes against what Dr. Podro has said: though it may suggest a 
somewhat larger context than he allows. 

I am aware that throughout this paper I have said nothing about the 
way in which a painting determines for us what we are to regard as its 
constituents or what elements we are encouraged to visualize otherwise 
than as they are. That (as they say) could be the subject of another paper: 
alternatively it may be something which, though intrinsic to any 
experienced vision of art, is incapable of characterization in any general 
way. 
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. BERENSON’S CRITERIA AND THE 
SPACE-FRAMES OF BRAQUE AND 
PICASSO: A COMPARISON 


Tarmo A. Pasto 


Ir 1s historically documented that Picasso has been far more successful 
as an artist than Braque. The ability to handle spatially experienced 
‘tactile’ form is considered by two eminent critics, Bernard Berenson? 
and Robin G. Collingwood,’ to be one of the most important abilities 
of the painter. This thesis is further supported by Adolf von Hilde- 
brand,? and Tarmo Pasto.* 

This paper will make application to the above aesthetic concept by 
comparing similar paintings executed by Braque and Picasso. The fact 
that paintings (roughly the same size, in the same general colour har- 
monies, and in the same school of Cubism) done by these two artists 
hang side by side in the Museum of Modern Art in New York greatly 
facilitates such a comparison. 

An evaluation of these two paintings may point to an answer to 
Berenson’s somewhat petulant statement: ‘To describe this vital energy 
that turns a mere line into a contour, that is to say into a line or curve 
with movement, is a task I cannot undertake. .. . No doubt like every 
other visible entity it is mathematically measurable and definable’ 
(Berenson, p. 78). 

While Berenson attempted to define this qualitative ‘movement’ 
which so contributed through ‘tactility’ to aesthetic enhancement, he 
failed quite spectacularly, since he is not a visual artist. For example, 
Berenson states: 


... while the feeling for movement is perhaps not quite the same as the feeling for 


quality, the two are nearly the same, in fact quite identical when on the same path, 
the path, namely, of lines and curves and linear figures, Only when it is an attribute 
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of light and shade, that is to say of modelling with transition from dark.to light, or 
light to dark, instead of with contours, only then is movement not identical with 


quality. . . 

“If the feeling for movement . . . is almost identical with the feeling for quality, 
and if it is psychologically a condition of ecstasy, it may be as rare as the mystically 
religious experience and as unintelligible to those who have not had it (pp. 81-2). 


Berenson does seem to suggest that light to dark, or dark to light 
transitions, particularly when compassed as value gradients into a narrow 
confine, say the width ofa charcoal line, may lead to a feeling of move- 
ment. This may be the same ‘sensation’ of which Cézanne speaks; be- 
cause even Cézanne experimented when painting the edges of apples in 
search of a tactile form~quality of movement. -` 

Berenson furthersconfuses the issues, and almost succeeds in erasing 
them completely, by equating movement with quality and both with 
style. He says that “much explanation’ may be required to make his 
meaning clear, and then adds that ‘good drawing’ is also a synonym for 
movement (p. 83). 

We can agree with Berenson when he says: “A correct drawing may 
be a valuable artifact, full of desired information about the object repro- 
duced, but it remains a mere diagram unless it has movement as well. 
When it has movement we can also affirm it has quality and style . 

(p. 83). But then Berenson slips into poetic imagery which defeats his 
objective purpose. 

A study of Cézanne’s paintings of apples and his treatment of a turning 
edge reveals the disappearing edge to be a very small plane rapidly going 
from light to dark until the edge turns back around the other side of the 
apple. Most artists deal with the turning, disappearing edge as a contour 
line, much like a cut-out line accomplished with scissors. If the edge, as 
in Giotto and the early Chinese painters, becomes a gradient from light 
to dark, telescoped into a very small band, the so-called ‘contour’ line 
would have ‘movement’, i.e. a bodily felt experience of moving from + 
the frontal surface into the third dimension. When this occurs, one 
could say with Berenson that the object and man are one and a ‘life~ 
enhancement’ quality is awakened. 

Now let us turn our attention to a comparison of the two paintings 
by Braque and Picasso (see illustration). 

Picasso’s painting is shown in Fig. 1. As one begins a perceptual- 
motor assessment of the picture, one finds with pleasure that it is un- 
necessary to make bodily adjustments in order to re-experience the 
spatial promenade. That is to say, one need not expend conscious, intel- 
lectual energy by making a visual, mathematical or geometric survey. 
Instead, one’s own muscular feeling-responses, native to experience of 
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the space-frame, can be allowed free rein. In other words, one could 
hop on to a skate board and would have great enjoyment in travelling 
over the space depicted from top to bottom, or bottom to top; or, 
beginning at the middle, could glide up and down, without finding any 
place where it would be necessary to make a ‘portage’, i.e. carrying one- 
self by geometric observation over a shaky, unclear area. 

Upon experiencing the Braque painting, shown in Fig. 2, one imme- 
diately recognizes that it would be difficult to traverse the space on a 
skate board. One would be forced to stop repeatedly in order to make 
an intellectual assessment and then start again on a new journey because 
there are three major and several minor areas which seem isolated from 
the total frame of the canvas, 

It is true that by using other criteria some sort of an artistic or aes- 
thetic enumerative evaluation could be made of the two pictures. For 
instance, the Braque painting is overly detailed, overly busy, and some- 
what incoherent; but such evaluations are mechanical, geometric and 
conceptual. Since the paintings are cubistic expression, they should be 
judged on their space-form sensitivity as whole experiences. 

- That the painters need not have been consciously aware of the nature 
of this form-movement-in-space experience is attested to by Berenson: 
‘In the realm of art . . . the painter or sculptor who creates works that 
have movement will often enough not be consciously aware of it in his 
own work and fail to recognize it in the works of others and indeed in 
nature itself” (p. 82). | 

For example, while Cézanne tried deliberately for space as tactile 
movement in an organized composition, it is quite obvious that Rem- 
brandt’s sense of spatial order was intuitive. 

We are therefore fortunate that these two paintings by Braque and 
Picasso provide such excellent illustrations of the nature of tactile move- 
ment and they they also throw light on Berenson’s difficulties in pin- 
pointing his own sensitive, but unclear aesthetic feeling-responses. 
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THE PARADOX OF SCALE 


Lionel Burman 
4 


FANCHON PRÖHLICH’S paper (B.J.A., Vol. 6, No. 1) prompts considera- 
tion of a paradox, or perhaps more accurately an ambiguity, to which 
she makes a marginal reference. It is one which the observer constantly 
encounters in contemporary art: an ambiguity of scale. It is an ambiguity 
analogous to Empson’s third type, not surprisingly he associates this 
with punning: visual wit is clearly an important factor in much con- 
temporary art.? 

Perhaps Rauschenberg’s use of concrete objects is partly a desperate 
attempt to re-establish the conventional spatial relationship with the 
spectator implicit in representational art. The frame of reference which 
we apply automatically within the traditional picture concept readily 
assumes new, and often multiple, co-ordinates nowadays. These are in- 
evitably ambiguous and consequently only the use of concrete objects 
can guarantee that the artist can hold the spectator at a distinct natural 
distance within a fixed frame of reference. 

This change in the scale of vision was implicit in the first man-made 
lens, but despite the perfection and widespread use of visual instruments 
departures from the norm in the deployment of scale were hardly ever 
more than a ‘universally intelligible metaphor’.? The change from meta- 
phor to a complete visual language was effected by photo-reproductive 
processes and the re-education of the eye to read and interpret images at 
all scales, The typical modern observer now has a visual range from the 
macro-microscopic to the galactic. Thus he inhabits a spatial world of 
much greater complexity, with its own intensified paradoxes and 
ambiguities, than the accepted spectator-orientated one of the past: it 
is another skin off the onion of appearances, but according to Kenneth 
Clark involving the ‘disappearance of a humanist scale’. 

This now means, however, that the scale of a work is highly variable 
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and its size is not necessarily functionally related; hence the choice of 
scale is entirely the artist's. He can enlarge or reduce at will and play 
with variable scales: a galaxy can be juxtaposed to a molecule.* Moreover 
freedom from a representational image means that there need be no 
inherently implied scale, however tangible the image. Who can say 
what scale Matta’s pictures are conceived on, or Tobey’s? The very 
ambiguity imposed in attempting to read the scale becomes a means of 
expression and Rauschenberg again, especially in the Dante drawings, 
reveals how the change of scale of an accepted i image can transform its 
nature completely. 

In Action Painting, indeed, gesture and scale at gesture emerge as 
aesthetic choices in themselves. Since this allows images to be magnified 
for the sake of size alone, size in itself assumes aesthetic significance: a 
hamburger, as Warhol demonstrates, can become a monumental object. 
It might, however, be objected that the scale only is monumental: the 
content not. Indeed in my view much contemporary art is lacking in 
density in this way, as our literature tends to prolixity and our cinema to 
portentousness. 
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SOME REFLECTIONS ON TITLES OF. 
WORKS OF ART 


George E. Yoos 


Ir 1s simple to dismiss titles as of relatively little importance. This attitude 
is in many cases well justified. Some painters even refuse to name their 
paintings in order to frustrate those whom they deem ‘title collectors’ 
among their viewers. But the truth of the matter is that titles have a 
variety of uses and functions, and a blanket dismissal of all titles as 
ritualistic appendages, extrinsic and immaterial to the work of art, is not 
warranted, Uses of titles, as I hope to show, have many important 
bearings on questions of aesthetics and criticism. Even the uses of titles 
not directly relevant to appreciation and evaluation are relevant in that 
they may give rise to misleading notions and misunderstandings. But 
more importantly there are a number of uses of titles directly related to 
issues of appreciation and evaluation. These uses and issues to which 
they give rise have not been sufficiently attended to in aesthetic discus- 
sions. What is relevant and what irrelevant for aesthetics in these matters 
is not easily distinguishable. What is needed is a careful sorting out of 
the different uses of titles and of the issues arising from them. It is my 
purpose here to attempt this much-needed chore, to discriminate the 
uses of titles and to indicate in what way they are relevant to problems 
in aesthetics and criticism. 

Admittedly the classification here adopted is somewhat overlapping 
and not exhaustive. But for purposes of analysis it does the job intended. 
We label the several uses of titles in three groups as follows: 

1. Uses indirectly misleading and irrelevant to appreciation are ‘advertisement’, 

‘cataloguing’, and ‘reference’. 2. Uses directly misleading to criticism and evaluation 

are ‘statement of the artist’s intention’ and ‘naming of subject or model’. 3. The 

uses relevant for appreciation and criticism are ‘indicating the genre or style’, “making 

allusions’, ‘designating the work as an object of particular concern’, “directing the 
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perception of the beholder either to primary form or to represented content’, and 
‘directing the perception of the beholder to the emotion or the metaphysical or 
abstract concept expressed in the work of art’. 


Just as sentences have been commonly acknowledged to have more 
than one use, so do titles of art works. The question “Why don’t you 
stop beating your wife?’ is used, for example, to ask a question, to make 
a prescription and to inform the person of something the speaker knows. 
Likewise Eric Satie’s title Three Disgustingly Affected Waltzes may be said 
to advertise, to refer, to indicate a genre, to designate the value of an 
object uniquely designated, and to direct the attention of the listener 
to the emotion expressed in the piece. In regard to the multiple functions 
of a title we must also note that its function or the interpretation of that 
function may vary for the artist, the historian and the beholder. Further- 
more historical causes give rise to changes in uses of titles. Titles like 
proper names can be changed with the proper procedures. They may be 
replaced by ‘nicknames’ or ‘names of endearment’—as for example 
André Salmon’s title Les Demoiselles d Avignon for Picasso’s picture. It 
is thus necessary to look at titles from the point of view of the artist, 
the producer or editor of a work, the critic, the historian and the be- 
holder. Over-simplification of these dimensions of usage can only 
encourage people to overlook the proper function and the important 
role some titles have in determining our notions about art in general and 
the peculiar character of particular works of art. Only by carefully 
sorting out these issues and by judging and evaluating the particular 
usages of titles in a variety of contexts can we establish the relative 
importance of titles to issues in aesthetics and criticism. Let us then begin 
the analysis and the discussion of the issues surrounding each use in the 
above groups. 


I 


In the first place titles are used by the artist to call attention to his 
work, In so far as the title is used for advertisement or to attract attention 
to the work and not to direct the beholder’s apprehension of it, itis external 
to the work in more than justa physical sense. It is external to the attention 
and to the appreciation of the work. The name of a play on the marquee 
or the title of a book on the spine is a physical separation. It is there to 
lead the potential customer or reader to the work of art. But the impor- 
tant aspect of its externality is that the title is forgotten in the experience 
of appreciation and plays no role in determining that appreciation. It is 
non-directive. A title is not external to the work in this latter sense, 
however, if it is peripheral to the direct attention to the work of art or 
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peripheral in the experience of the object. Experience of art is not illusion 
in the sense that there is no awareness that the experience is illusory. (It 
may be better for this reason to term the experience ‘imaginative’ rather 
than ‘illusory’.) The experience of the art work is grounded in a practical 
and realistic activity in which the beholder is fully aware of his role in 
appreciation. The consciousness of his role as spectator, although for the 
most part peripheral to his attention to the object of art, nevertheless 
plays an important role in controlling the beholder’s attention to the 
object. In the same manner titles function peripherally by directing or 
controlling attention to the object of art. 

It is confusing enough that book jackets often give a wrong impression 
of the contents, but it is more dangerous to appreciation if the title 
directs the beholder’s attention away from certain values in the work by 
suggesting false clues for interpretation. The beholder may, for example, 
be looking for the enhancement or the development of a theme that is 
not there; or again he may be given suggestions that lead the apprehen- 
sion of the work in the wrong direction by building false expectations. 
Given the importance of expectations for the appreciation of art in 
general, there is a danger that the beholder simply looks at these works 
in the wrong way. 

In the attempt to attract attention some artists tag their work with 
titles that are ironical, irreverent or iconoclastic. Such titles pose interest- 
ing problems for criticism. Ironical titles often ridicule normal expecta- 
tions that a work of art be representative, didactic or a serious affair. 
One difficulty that quite often occurs with such raillery is that the work 
may have values that are irrelevant or that clash with the point of the 
irony or iconoclasm. The title thus may distract attention from what 
may be the more important value in the work. The title here again 
may be said to be external. It does not function in what is developing 
in the work of art. A still more difficult case for interpretation and 
evaluation is the type of irony that is half ironical and half serious, Such 
works of art can be justified if the ambivalence is in the primary charac- 
ter or aspect of the work. Ultimately the critic must decide in evaluating 
the work whether the ambivalence is what is fundamental to the work 
or whether the ambivalence is a failure of the artist to control his point 
of view. The title is an important clue in this respect for the critic. Thus, 
from the point of view of the artist one value of ambivalent titles is to 
focus attention to the ambivalence in the primary aspect of the work. 

The cataloguing use of titles is of primary value to historians of art. 
It is noteworthy that some modern painters enumerate their works on 
the basis of style or form much in the manner that musicians and 
historiographers of music give an opus number to musical compositions. 
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There is an interesting question about series of works in a given style 
or form which institute groupings that have a unity or development of 
their own. Do such groupings comprise a work of art? Are Shake- 
speare’s sonnets a work of art? We think of Bach’s The Well Tempered 
Clavier or a Schubert song cycle as a single work. But is Goethe’s Faust 
one or two works? There are some serious problems posed here for an 
organic theory of art by such cataloguing sequences considered as works 
of art. 

In the referential use the title indicates or points to something not 
present, to something absent. It is a token, a substitute, or a reminder. 
Titles labelling paintings, on the other hand, are not referential in this 
sense when appended to the painting. The viewer has the title before 
him while viewing the painting. Opus numbers, which are used to 
catalogue, serve in addition the purpose of reference, It is noteworthy 
that in the cataloguing and reference use it is quite frequently neces- 
sary to supplement the name of a work with the artist’s name to assure 
a unique reference. But as the referential use is an activity apart from 
appreciation, it is much like advertisement and cataloguing. It is ex- 
ternal. It is irrelevant to appreciation and evaluation in criticism. 

The complex logic of proper names has important implications for 
questions about the nature of art, especially fine art. These issues will in 
part be dealt with later in the discussion of the use of titles to designate 
a work as an object of particular concern. It will be maintained that a 
work of fine art warrants a title with such a function as indication of its 
claim to exist as an object of unique value and character. 


H 


The beholder ofa work of art can easily misinterpret the use of a title 
and in so doing misconceive the primary character of a work of fine art. , 
He may then judge the work on grounds or by standards that are non- 
aesthetic, or he may fail to consider relevant features that might enhance 
appreciation or warrant a higher estimation of the work’s value. Titles, 
for example, are often looked upon as an indication of what an artist is 
trying to do. In part this mistake results from the faulty analogy of 
titles of works of art with other uses of titles, such as their use in non- 
literary or non-fictional writing. In essays it is usually a reasonable as- 
sumption that the title is the writer’s statement of intent or purpose. 
With works of art, however, such a conclusion about the function of the 
title could be dangerously misleading. We may mistakenly set up the 
title as a statement of the artist’s intent and then judge whether or not 
the artist has successfully achieved his intention. Such a judgement is 
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not actually a judgement about the work of art. What is being judged is 
the artist and his actions. Of course most of this has been said before in 
discussions of the intentional fallacy. There does, however, seem to be 
sound ground for the appreciation of success. What is important in such 
appreciation is to see that success can be looked at from two points of 
view. In the first place the value of success in art lies in the achievement 
in the work. The achievement is the finished product. But from a 
second point of view the success is that of the author in relationship to 
his intent. Here the achievement of the artist is evaluated by the difi- 
culty of the task and the effort expended. It is the success of the juggler. 
The value of his activity is almost nil, but his triumph over obstacles 
warrants praise. On the other hand the value of success in art is not 
measured by whether the artist tried or not. If an artist succeeded with 
very little effort, if his accomplishment were nothing more than a 
spontaneous effusion, we should not value the qualities in the work 
differently. That Michelangelo supposedly took four and a half years to 
paint The Creation in the Sistine chapel is not the relevant matter in 
judging the work. The relevant matter is that we could not have achieved 
the value achieved or have done it ourselves if we had taken ten thousand 
years. The success is an original achievement. It is the achievement of a 
value beyond anything that we could anticipate or expect and that 
value is found in the object. It is not that the artist sets himself a goal and 
manages to succeed that warrants our praise of the work of art, but 
what warrants praise is that a given form or structure has transcended 
any expectation. What warrants praise in relation to intent are the 
artist’s actions and not the value in the work. Thus, if a title is construed 
to be a statement of intention of the artist, this construction can lead to a 
mistaken standard for evaluating the work. But the intentional fallacy 
can be avoided if titles are construed as a preliminary announcement of 
what the work of art is in fact developing, of the primary aspect, theme 
or plot. As such the title functions to direct perception on what is being 
developed. There will be further discussion of this important point later. 

The use of titles to name or describe the subject of portrayal may be 
misleading in a similar manner. What is misleading here is the false 
notion of artistic purpose that results from thinking that a work of art 
is essentially portrayal, especially when portrayal is conceived in a very 
restricted sense. As a consequence cognitive, naturalistic or realistic 
standards become fundamental in evaluation. Art is judged as a kind of 
skill in which it is ill equipped to succeed. Again the arguments are the 
familiar ones against mimesis first found in Plato. If music, for instance, 
were merely representative, it would be a poor form of mimicry. Paint- 
ing would have to give way to photography, and literature would be 
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reduced to psychological and sociological case studies, If a subject or 
model possesses aesthetic value on its own, then the duplication or repro- 
duction of it in the art object would appear superfluous if the object 
were readily available for contemplation. The subject or model would 
then be the proper aesthetic object, and the chief function of the artist 
would be the selection of proper models. Art would consist in the repro- 
duction of aesthetic objects for contemplation in the absence of the 
subjects or models. But all this is patently absurd. Art is universally 
accepted as a creative or productive process, not a reproductive process. 
Consequently titles that name the subject or model, as in portraiture, 
are misleading in that they may be construed to imply that the standard 


of artistic value is in the value of works as reproductions. 


m 


Titles which specify the genre, style or form usually lack the definite 
article, Instead of providing a unique reference as would seem to be the 
function of a proper name, they specify what kind of thing the work of 
art is. Genre titles to be properly proper names thus require supplementa- 
tion, usually by the addition of the artist's name and an enumerating 
number if the artist has more than one work in that genre, style or form. 
Otherwise the indefinite description that constitutes the title does not 
serve to make a unique reference. Genre titles, as alluding titles, require 
a background of experience to make possible the comparison required 
for a proper apprehension of the work. Works with genre titles require 
of the beholder a technical acquaintance with the formal complexities 
of that genre. For instance in music, where titles indicating form are 
common and there is an immense variety of forms from dances to 
sonatas to masses, the function of genre titles is to direct perception to the 
form of the work. The use of genre titles has the advantage for the artist 
of creating a very complex set of expectations in the beholder at the 
very beginning of his appreciation of the work. The author can begin 
immediately to vary the form with surprises and enhancements because 
the mental set and attitudes of his audience are established from the out- 
set. Not only does this advantage hold for traditional genres, styles and 
forms, but the same advantage holds for works of art that are variants 
on mythological, traditional or historical themes. Thus if a play is en- 
titled St. Joan, we already have a complex set of expectations. The artist 
cannot deviate too much within the traditional outlines of St. Joan’s life. 
We therefore know what to expect. The Greek dramatist, for example, 
with his legendary themes was free to develop his action without much 
in the way of an introductory account. Basic trends and tendencies in a 
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work are necessary for development and enhancement. If non-tradi- 
tional themes or forms are used, they must be slowly built up to create 
the expectations needed for development. Thus genre titles and titles of 
traditional themes serve to activate a ready-made set of expectations 
necessary for novel development and enhancement in the work of art. 
Historical themes, however, especially fictional biography, present 
some of the same problems that were raised in the discussion of titles 
used to name subject or model. If we use historical accuracy as a standard 
in judging the work, we have misinterpreted the character of that 
genre, Historical events are being used in historical fiction as a frame- 
work for imaginative construction. With mythical.themes variations 
can be liberally accepted because our expectations are not so rigidly 
fixed as they might be where there is well-documented history to 
establish the sequence of events in the historical material. What makes 
historical fiction bad as a genre in general is that its character as imagina- 
tive reconstruction is not a highly visible feature in most works of that 
sort. Consequently we treat them as a species of history. 

Titles that allude to other works make a comparison that is specific 
and may be even esoteric. Parody, for example, is the most blatant form 
of allusion. If what is alluded to in a title is of common currency in a 
culture, the allusion serves the same function as titles of traditional 
themes and genre. Allusive titles, such as James Joyce’s Ulysses, produce 
a huge framework upon which to embroider variant values. Of course 
the difficulty with allusion is the demand upon the beholder that he 
should carry about a great deal of possibly obsolete cultural baggage. 

The referential use of titles is closely akin to their use to individuate a 
work of art as a particular thing. Proper names are usually assigned 
either legally or by a ceremonial activity, as with ships. What is impor- 
tant about these social formalities are the human attitudes towards the 
people, towns, localities, ships, and pet animals so named—attitudes 
formed by the interest in them as objects of particular concern. In fact 
the demand for a proper name stands in close relation to the importance 
attributed to an individual person, place or thing. Note the shift in 
usage from distinct to distinction, from distinguish to distinguished. 
Here we have a shift from singling out an object for specific concern to 
singling out an object for esteem and high praise. 

In the cataloguing use of titles the use of numbers does not serve to 
indicate the individuality of a work of art as an intrinsic value. Naming 
art objects is comparable to naming people. If we identify an individual 
with a number rather than with a proper name, we dehumanize him. 
To be numbered is not to be treated as a human being of intrinsic worth. 
It is to be treated as a thing relevant to a process. Service serial numbers, 
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social security numbers and student numbers are characteristically im- 
personal. Unique proper names are personal. They designate the unique 
person. Though proper names serve the mechanical purpose of reference 
or identification, they in addition refer to that which gives such identifi- 
cation its raison d’étre, the value thought to be possessed by the object 
that makes it worthy of such identifications. So a work of art denomi- 
nated by a proper name is so named because it claims a value apart from 
other works of its kind. It is named to give it distinction in the evaluative 
use of the term ‘distinction’. For instance, poems without titles are very 
much akin to bastards left on people’s doorsteps. To name them after 
first lines is a pitiful sort of redundancy. It would seem only charitable 
to give proper names to works of art that we esteem. Of interest in this 
connexion are arts bordering on craft. The products.of these arts, apart 
from exceptional pieces of work, are referred to by type, usually in 
connexion with the artist’s name. We might refer, for example, to a 
Cellini medallion or a Paul McCobb chair, But in architecture, where the 
work obtains distinction and is thought to be more than craft, we speak 
of The Robbie House by Frank Lloyd Wright. 

When works are treated as examples of an artist’s style they are not 
being treated as works of art with a unique quality or form of their 
own. It is the style or form that is of concern, This feature may have 
aesthetic value, but having aesthetic value is not a sufficient condition 
for making something a work of art. In a work of art we are not con- 
cerned merely with an aspect of an object that might give it aesthetic 
value. What is of concern is the relation of these aspects to the funda- 
mental structure or form that gives the work its identity as a unique 
object of value. 

To sum up, titles that are used to indicate esteem and concern for a 
particular work reflect the evaluative sense of what we mean by art. 
To work out the full implications of such evaluative usage is to answer 
some very fundamental questions about art. But after these brief reflec- 
tions on the distinguishing use of titles, we can at least suggest as a 
minimal condition for anything being a work of art, or at any rate a 
work of fine art, or a necessary condition for the evaluative use of the 
term, that the work be an object of unique value worthy of a proper 
name. One of the marks of aesthetic attention in the appreciation of art 
is the fundamental attraction of inherent values, the insistent demand 
that they make upon our attention. Thus, works of art are distinctively 
designated by proper names because they have exclusive interest value. 
The more exclusive our interest in them, the more insistent is the de- 
mand that they be given proper names. For this reason titleless works 
that come to be important demand not just a number or an arbitrary 
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term of reference but a name that is personal or even endearingly 
familiar. 

Important for criticism is the function of titles to direct perception to 
the object. It would perhaps be more accurate to say that the function is 
to direct expectations. In this capacity titles are no different from many 
other features in the work of art. They function on the same level as 
other aspects of the work. Thus when we evaluate works we must judge 
titles on the basis of their importance in directing the attention of the 
beholder. Just as the form in the painting guides and structures our 
attention, so do titles. In this respect, then, titles are to be judged by the 
same standards as we judge other directive features, i.e. we judge them 
in terms of their value in developing or enhancing the art object. 

A fundamental question about titles is how organic they are to the 
work itself. One thing that keeps us from believing that titles are 
organic to a work is their external character in their referential use. 
Another factor is that titles, such as those in music or in the visual arts, 
are not of the same media as the work itself. Scene can be integral to a 
play, a frame can be integral to a painting, and a pedestal can be integral 
to a piece of sculpture. The important thing to note is that each of these 
parts structures our perspective in a way similar to titles and that they 
need not be of the same media as the work within which they play such 
an important part. The use of mixed media is wrong only if it detracts 
from the organic unity of the work. Where there is fusion or mutual 
enhancement or development between the parts in the different media 
there is no difficulty. This is the case also with titles. The title directs our 
perception to certain aspects or features of the work. There is no dis- 
cordant note in our attention. We pass without interruption into the 
apprehension of the work and at the same time we are carried forward 
by the expectations generated by the title. 

Many visual artists consider themselves purists. They argue that it 
should not be expected that they devise skilful titles. This, they say, is 
to expect them to engage in a task for which they have no training or 
talent. Such a claim presupposes a fundamental difference in kind be- 
tween the various arts. In part this claim is a verbal matter, for distinc- 
tions of degree can be distinguished by stipulation into differences of 
kind. The force of the claim seems to be based upon the contention that 
the fundamental characteristics of the various art forms are in their 
respective media and techniques. But this attention to media and tech- 
nique by artists ignores other capacities of the artist’s personality and 
behaviour that are important to his creation or production. When we 
consider what goes into the creation of different types of art, such as- 
dramatic, formal, expressive, thematic or sublime, we find that the 
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relative skills and temperaments among artists working in different 
media have much in common. It is an over-simplification to think that 
media and technique are the only basic factors in artistic creation. In a 
larger sense artists have very much in common. The important problem 
for aesthetics is what the various arts do have in common. They have 
at least, depending on their respective styles and uses of genre, common 
temperaments, conceptual frameworks and purposes. Verbalization is 
one of the common capacities required in artistic creation in many 
styles and genre. In music song can be an essential ingredient. The 
modern excursions of the visual arts into pop and camp art place a high 
premium on verbalization in design. The claim that both Beethoven and 
Mabler had to extend the symphonic form to include voice supports the 
contention that verbalization can be necessary to extend the creative 
power of an artist in what is considered by purists to be a non-verbal art 
form. 

For the same reason that we cannot rule out song in music or word in 
visual design, we cannot rule out titles just because they are verbaliza- 
tions. Titles function in some cases much in the same way as a prologue 
or an epilogue to a play. They are detached, but they are propaedeutic 
to the work or they serve as a capstone to the experience of the work. 
It is of interest to note that in the visual arts one may glance at the sub- 
title at any point in one’s viewing. In that case the beholder’s attention 
determines the function of the title in his viewing. The visual artist does 
not have the temporal or linear control over the attention of the be- 
holder which is wielded by the composer or the writer. For these latter 
artists, then, the title is very important in initiating the experience. It 
is much like the sounding of the gun in a track event. It gives initial 
directions to the beholder. 

Titles that direct perception do so in several ways. Sone direct atten- 
tion to perceptual forms, others to embodied emotional content and 
others to conceptual exemplifications. The titles of literature, which on 
the whole do not seem to be as directive as those in the visual and musical 
arts, do not always operate directly in relation to perception. Imagistic 
titles of poems, however, do function in a manner similar to some sub- 
titles of paintings; but titles of literature usually set up complex sets of 
expectations that structure the reader's attention to the narrative, the 
drama, the dialogue or the action. Given the fact that the title and the 
medium of literature are both verbal, it is easy to let the literary com- 
position of the body of the work perform the function of the title. But 
literary titles as starting points do have the value of focusing the develop- 
ment in the literary work. 

In the visual arts titles are for the most part indispensable in repre- 
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sentational or dramatic painting. In this respect they function much in 
the manner of allusive titles. Much of the dramatic value in Hercules 
and Antaeus by Tintoretto and Bacchus and Ariadne by Titian depends 
upon the title. But when abstract design or impressionistic or distorted 
form is featured in the visual arts, the relevance of titles as directive to 
perception is easily brought into question. Still in many cases of abstract 
art the necessity of a title can be defended. Virgil Aldrich makes such a 
comment about directing perception to form.? 
The featuring of form, almost to the point of liberating it from the material, is 
exemplified in Brancusi’s well-known “Bird in Space’. (The title saves this from being 
a purely formal composition; curiously, with this title, the figure comes to life as a 
bird, and a bird only; options to seeing it as anything else seem eliminated.) 
What is important in this comment is that the title is deemed necessary. 
If, as some have claimed, visual art creates new representative forms of 
perception, new ways of seeing objects as kinds of things, then the title 
would be one means of introducing the viewer to these new forms. 
The title would therefore function as a stipulation of a new representa- 
tive mode of expression. 

Some of the most interesting problems for aesthetics and criticism 
are found in cases where titles direct perception to expressive content in 
a work, Obviously some titles in abstract visual art and in pure music 
operate in this fashion. Musical titles are usually not as specifically 
descriptive as some titles of paintings in this respect. They border on 
genre titles, such as nocturnes, elegies, lachrymae, rhapsodies. In these 
cases they have very little directive function. But titles such as Vivaldi’s 
The Four Seasons, Debussy’s La Mer, or Ibert’s Escales (Ports of Call), 
suggest images that give focus to the expressive qualities in those works. 
Examples of expressive titles in abstract paintings are White Ecstasy by 
Claude Bellegarde, Magnetic Silence by Paul Borduas, Exuberance by 
Hans Hofmann, The Perspective of Idleness by Edward Wadsworth, and 
Agony by Arshile Gorky.* Many such titles use terms literally referring 
to emotions or feelings. Others use imagery. In such cases it is not liter- _ 
ally the imagery of the title, but the feeling or emotion expressed in the 
imagery, that is directive. The apprehension of the work needs no more 
than the emotional focus provided by the imagery of the title. Sir 
Herbert Read has suggested a similar point about several of Paul Klee’s 
titles. ‘They are’, he says, ‘like titles of modern poems: they provide an 
‘emotional leit motiv, not a descriptive label.’ . 

A serious question in criticism is the degree to which titles function 
in structuring our experience of the work of art. In some works they 
are the clue which solves the mystery. They determine what I call in 
another context the primary aspect of the work of art, which I deem 
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fundamental in criticism and which sets the standard for the evaluation 
of the work of art in terms of itself.5 But it is a mistake to think that all 
titles necessarily direct our attention or ought to direct our attention to 
such primary aspects. It is the function of sound criticism to establish 
the relative importance of the title in performing its function. 

Some of the most difficult questions about the directive function of 
titles are found in music criticism. Although titles and programmes 
accommodate themselves to music, these same musical compositions 
possess value on purely formal grounds. What seems to be confounded, 
as many authors have pointed out, is that works of art can be enjoyed 
on one level, on several levels, or at a fusion of all levels. Obviously if we 
are enjoying the formal aspects of a painting apart from represented or 
expressive content, the title is irrelevant to the appreciation. The same 
point is equally applicable to music. 

Titles are close to programme notes, commentary and other inter- 
pretive notes furnished by the visual artist, composer or author. If such 
declarations by an artist tell us what he is doing, they are more than 
declarations of intention. They are very much akin to what is called 
directive criticism, i.e. criticism that focuses the beholder’s attention on 
the values to be directly apprehended in a work of art. One difficulty 
claimed by many critics of works using such auxiliary devices is that 
they are ‘external to the body of the work of art. They are not integral, 
not organic. They are disruptive of aesthetic attention. This is the same 
charge levelled at titles. Let us in conclusion discuss this charge more 
fully. 

Admittedly it is important in art that the primary attention be broken 
as little as possible, and for good reasons. But to maintain attention un- 
broken puts an excessive burden on the spectator. It would be to deny 
to him reflection in his contemplation. It would not even allow him a 
few moments respite to relieve the fatigue of prolonged attention. To 
say that the beholder cannot have his attention disrupted would force 
upon us all sorts of unacceptable conclusions. Musical movements, 
chapter changes and interludes between acts would be disruptions of 
aesthetic experience, and therefore bad. In addition it would deny to the 
beholder many tools and associations that enable him to find value in 
the work. The viewer would be denied the right to analyse the work 
during his appreciation of it. He could not attend to the technique 
exhibited in the work. He could not attend to the performances of 
actors or to the virtuosity of the musicians. Many activities of the 
sophisticated viewer or critic would be counted as disruptions. In fact 
the validity of having critics at all could be challenged on the ground 
that undivided attention to the work is necessary for an adequate 
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aesthetic experience, and critics as critics are incapable of properly 
experiencing a work of art. Critics by their very role as critics are pre- 
cluded from experiencing art directly. But given the positive conse- 
quences of art education and the substantial achievements of critics in 
discovering values in works, there is certainly a good case for divided 
attention in the appreciation of works of art. This is not, however, to 
deny the focal and causal character of the object in the complex experi- 
ence that is involved in appreciation, nor is it to deny the necessity of 
primary attention to that object. There are important limits to dis-. 
engagement of attention. It is necessary in appreciation of the object to 
keep the contents of peripheral attention in some sort of causal inter- 
action with the primary object of attention. What is secondary may be 
momentarily primary. But what is of utmost importance is that what is 
secondary does not lead attention away from the work of art. Thus 
programme notes by the nature of their complexity can monopolize 
our attention at the expense of the work of art. The more familiar we 
are, however, with the programme notes, the less danger there may be; 
for we would naturally be less distracted in our attention to the work, 
Distraction and interruption are obviously dependent upon the be- 
holder’s mental state. People are quite variable about what constitutes 
a distraction. The following news item, although highly suspicious, 
cites a very high level of tolerance to disruption of attenton.® 


A Los Angeles, Calif., Superior Court judge declined to hold the National Broad- 
casting Co. in contempt for interrupting the movie ‘A Place in the Sun’ 33 times 
with television commercials. Judge Richard L. Wells also ruled NBC did not violate 
an injunction to halt emasculation of the film’s artistic impact. Wells said the picture 
was ‘so dramatic, strong, exciting, romantic, tragic, interesting and artistic that it 
prevailed over’ the commercials. 
In defence of the judge we Americans do get accustomed to television 
commercials to the point that they are not as distracting as an outsider 
might believe. A more serious example of the relativity of distraction is 
found in what applause is acceptable during performances. 
Admittedly titles may be disruptive of attention, but the simplicity 
of titles for the most part rules out this possibility. True, if the title has 
no relevance to the work it can do nothing but harm; but if it functions 
directively to guide our primary attention, it has positive value for the 
work of art. Titles are no more external to the experience at any one 
moment in appreciation than the memory of what has developed in the 
work prior to that moment. A title can be just as directive of attention 
as reflective analysis on what is developing. Neither are distractions from 
the object. In conclusion, what is important for the critic or the be- 
holder is to decide the relative importance of titles in directing our 
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apprehension of the work. As such the use of titles is just one of the 
many interpretive problems in criticism. 
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ADDISON AND AKENSIDE: THE IMPACT 
OF PSYCHOLOGICAL CRITICISM ON 
EARLY ENGLISH ROMANTIC 
POETRY 


John L. Mahoney 


THE EMPIRICAL psychology of John Locke was undoubtedly one of the 
dominating influences on later eighteenth-century English thought. In- 
deed it would be safe to assert that the ideas of Locke’s Essay Concerning 
Human Understanding, at least in their more general aspects, were familiar 
to the greater body of educated Englishmen during the century. The 
very tenor of his writings was bound to have a marked influence on a 
poet like Mark Akenside who, as can be seen in his poetry, was con- 
stantly interested in new methods of expression and new bases for his 
observations and feelings, and who to a greater extent than most poets 
of his age revealed in his work those undercurrents of thought which 
were leading to a radically different kind of poetry. Modern scholarship 
affords ample evidence that Akenside employed Lockean ideas. The 
real problem, however, is how the ideas of Locke came to be employed 
by Akenside, since there is no direct evidence that he had read the actual 
writings of Locke; and his poetry, although embodying many of the 
doctrines of the philosopher, is notably lacking in the exact Lockean 
terminology. It is precisely this factor which leads one to the suspicion 
that Akenside became familiar with Locke’s psychology chiefly through 
the critical writings of Joseph Addison. In his series of essays on the 
pleasures of the imagination in the Spectator which Akenside, by his own 
statement, had read Addison interpreted and, as it were, popularized 
many of Locke’s ideas, particularly those ideas concerning the position 
of the imaginative faculty in the process of knowledge. 
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With this fact as a background the influence of Addison can be rather 
clearly traced in Akenside’s poetry with its deeper probing into the 
powers of imagination, its emphasis on the superiority of the senses to 
the reasoning faculty, its appeal to taste as the final arbiter of excellence, 
and many other themes which are typical of later Romantic poetry. 
More important than the often frigid, non-melodious verse of Akenside 
is the fact that his poetry is a definite sign of the operation of the mecha- 
nistic psychology of the century on changing theories of imagination. 
In a sense Addison is part of the movement in English aesthetic theory, 
extending roughly from Hobbes through Alison, which sought to 
explain and evaluate literature on psychological rather than traditional 
or formalistic grounds. It was a movement which concentrated less on 
the work of art itself but was concerned rather with such problems as 
why a work of art pleases and what are the particular qualities of the 
pleasure it gives. In considering Addison’s Spectator papers on the 
imagination Clarence D. Thorpe contends that “whatever its imperfec- 
tions, Addison’s treatise carried weight, enough apparently to furnish 
decisive impetus to a movement that was completely to discredit the 
merely formalistic parts of neo-classicism and was to result in a new 
aesthetic for England. . . . It is no small thing surely that looking back 
now we are able to see that nearly all of the outstanding characteristics 
of the new empirical pragmatic criticism as it evolved in the eighteenth 
century were in one way or another anticipated by Addison.” 
` One of the most notable elements in the poetry of Akenside is the 
glorification of the imagination and of all forms of sense knowledge. It 
is at the root of the greater part of his poetry. To him the powers of 
imagination were unlimited and capable of providing all the pleasures 
necessary for full enjoyment of life. Indeed sensation was the final basis 
of knowledge itself. Akenside’s ultimate indebtedness was to Locke but 
his immediate debt was to Addison, as can be seen not only in the ideas 
expressed in his poetry but in some cases even in the wording itself. In 
the first sentence of the Design of The Pleasures of Imagination, Akenside 
states his theme when he writes: “There are certain powers in human 
nature which seem to hold a middle ground between the organs of 
bodily sense and the faculties of moral perception. They have been call’d 
by a very general name, The Powers of Imagination’—a statement 
which is a reflection in both idea and language of Addison’s contention 
that the pleasures of imagination ‘are not so gross as those of sense, nor 
so refined as those of understanding’.® Addison’s full exposition is seen 
in his contention that: 

The pleasures of the imagination, taken in the full extent, are not so gross as those of 
sense, nor so refined as those of understanding. The last are indeed more preferable, 
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because they are founded on some new knowledge or improvement in the mind of 
man; yét it must be confessed that those of the imagination are as great and as trans- 
porting as the other. A beautiful prospect delights the soul as much as a demon- 

_ stration; and a description in Homer has charmed more readers than a chapter in 
Aristotle. Besides, the pleasures of the imagination have this advantage over those of 

the understanding, that they are more obvious and easier to be acquired; it is but 

` opening the eye, and the scene enters: the colours paint themselves on the fancy, with 
~ very little attention of thought or application of the mind of the beholder.4 


Mark Akenside followed a similar pattern in his argument. Although he 
did not deny the value of the intellect, he stressed the superiority of the 
imagination and the ease with which the pleasures of the imagination 
may be acquired. Just as in the passage from Addison, the emphasis is on 
the ‘eye’ and on the brightness of the imagination as opposed to the 
mysteries of the intellect: 
Por of all 
The inhabitants of earth, to man alone 
Creative Wisdom gave to lift his eye 
To Truth’s eternal measures; thence to frame 
The sacred laws of action and of will, 
Discerning justice from unequal deeds, 
And temperance from folly. But beyond 
This energy of Truth, whose dictates bind 
Assenting Reason, the benignant Sire, 
To deck the honour’d-paths of just and good, 
Has added bright Imagination’s rays: 
Where Virtue, rising from the awful depth 
Of Truth’s mysterious bosom, doth forsake 
The unadourn’d condition of her birth; 
And dress’d by Fancy in ten thousand hues, 
Assumes a various feature, to attract, 
With charms responsive to each pazer’s eye, 
The hearts of men.5 
. The sense of sight is the greatest of the senses, for it is the ultimate 
source of knowledge and the necessary requisite for enjoying the pleasures 
of imagination. Hence the poetry of Akenside emphasizes visual imagery 
to a much greater extent than imagery appealing to the other senses. He 
gives his own reasons when he writes: 
Or shall I mention, where coelestial truth 
Her awful light discloses, to bestow 
A more majestic pomp on beauty’s frame? 
For man loves knowledge, and the beams of truth 
More welcome touch the understanding’s eye, 


Than all the blandishments of sound his ear, 
Than all of taste his tongue.§ 


In this respect Akenside is very close to Addison’s explanation that ‘our 
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sight is the most perfect and most delightful of all our senses: it fills the 
mind with the largest variety of ideas, converses with its objects at the 
greatest distance, and continues the longest in action without being tired 
or satiated with its proper enjoyments’.’ In this stressing of the senses, 
and of sight in particular, one can observe one of the essential features 
of the empirical theory of knowledge. Many literary men of the early 
eighteenth century had too often retreated into the quiet realm of intro- 
spection where mind is supreme; they had too long neglected a world of 
light, colour and beauty. 

The increasing attention of the later eighteenth century to the sense 
of sight gradually developed into an interest in all the senses, their pro- 
cesses and their inter-relationships. Addison stressed particularly the 
Lockean idea that all the senses act in harmony while subordinated to 
the sense of sight. His notion that imagination, delighting in the per- 
ceptions of one sense, is “capable of receiving a new satisfaction by the 
assistance of another sense’® is closely paralleled by Akenside’s description 
of the increased delights in the sweets of one sense because of the con- 
currence of other senses. In illustrating the perfect working together of 
all the senses toward the final result in the act of perception, Addison 
wrote: 

As the fancy delights in everything that is great, strange or beautiful, and is still more 
pleased the more it finds of these perfections in the same objects, so it is capable of 
finding new satisfaction by the assistance of another sense. Thus any continued sound, 
as the music of birds, or a fall of water awakens every moment the mind of the be- 
holder, and makes him more attentive to the several beauties of the place that lie 
before him. Thus if there arises a fragrancy of smells or perfumes, they heighten the 
pleasure of the imagination, and make even the colours and verdure of the landscape 
appear more agreeable; for the ideas of the senses recommend each other, and are 
pleasanter together than when they enter the mind separately.® 


Akenside, ever the philosophic poet and ever the eclectic, versified this 
same idea of the harmony of the senses in several places in The Pleasures 
of Imagination. It is striking to observe in Akenside an attention to the 
“waves with sweeter music’ and the ‘fragrance of the rose’, features which 
had also attracted Addison in the passage where he refers to the beauty 
of sound in a ‘fall of water’ and to the ‘fragrancy of smells’. 


The sweets of sense, 
Do they not often with kind accession flow, 
To raise harmonious Fancy’s native charm? 
So while we taste the fragrance of the rose 
Glows not her blush the fairer? While we view 
Amid the noontide walk a limpid rill 
Gush through the trickling herbage, to the thirst 
Of summer yielding the delicious draught 
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Of cool refreshment; o’er the mossy brink 
Shines not the surface clearer, and the waves 
With sweeter music as they flow?10 


Another feature of Addison’s treatment of the imagination which was 
of particular interest to Akenside, and which formed an essential part 
of his poetry, was his foundation of all knowledge on sensation and 
imagination. To Addison, as to Locke, the mind at birth was like white 
paper untouched by any impressions, and all knowledge made its en- 
trance through the sense of sight. In the vein of Locke’s empiricism he 
explicitly stated that knowledge has no further basis than ideas of sensa- 
tion. These sensations are immediate, direct and clear, and after they 
have been passively received by the senses they are lodged in the imagi- 
nation. There is no process of abstraction; the intellectual faculty does 
not educe those qualities which are predictable of the many and then 
construct the universal idea. Hence for Addison as a critic the imagina- 
tion and imagery assumed positions of major importance in the con- 
sideration of the work of art. In his own words: 


We cannot indeed havea single image in the fancy that did not make its first entrance 
through the sight; but we have the power of retaining, altering, and compounding 
those images, which we have once received, into all the varieties of picture and 
vision that are most agreeable to the imagination; for by this faculty a man in a 
dungeon is capable of entertaining himself with scenes and landscapes more beautiful 
than can be found in the whole compass of nature. 


Likewise to Mark Akenside imagination was primarily a power of 
observation, and consequently a faculty of physical rather than intellec- 
tual experience. Following Addison’s exposition which has just been 
quoted, he shows a mind closely dependent on the world of sensible 
objects for its ideas. A comparison of the following lines from The 
Pleasures of Imagination with the preceding passage from Addison will 
reveal a notable similarity in meaning between the words ‘retaining’, 
‘altering’, ‘compounding’ and ‘varieties’ in the essay and ‘compares’, 
‘blends’, ‘ranges’ and ‘varies’ in the poem. Akenside prodeeded thus in 
his exposition of how the sensible objects of nature are operated on by 
the imagination: 
Thus at length 


Endow’d with all that nature can bestow, 

The child of Fancy oft in silence bends 

With conscious pride. From them he oft resolves 
To frame he knows not what excelling things 
And win he knows not what sublime regard 

Of praise and wonder. 
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Anon ten thousand shapes, 
Like spectres trooping to the wizard’s call 
Flit swift before him. 


With fixt gaze 
He marks the rising phantons. Now compares 
Their different forms; now blends them, now divides, 
Enlarges, and extenuates by turns; 
Opposes, ranges in fantastic bands, 
And infinitely varies. 


It is fairly safe to assert that in the latter half of the eighteenth century 
poetry began to swing to the other end of the philosophic pendulum, 
from a poetry governed in large part by form with less insistence on 
feeling and emotion to one possessed of an invigor&ting conception of 
nature, of strong sentiment and of sensuous beauty. Despite the fact that 

oralizing and emphasis on conventional form and structures are still 
present to a certain extent in their poetry, Akenside and many of his 
associates were describing the sea, the sky and the mountains with a 
vigour and a beauty that were definitely not in the Neo-Classic tradition. 
In many of the passages which have been examined thus far naturalistic 
descriptions have become the most important sections of the poem, 
while the interest has shifted from the city to the country as the best 
exemplar of the beauties described. Addison had written that greatness, 
novelty and beauty were the chief sources of delight to the imagination. 
In discussing the quality of greatness he wrote: 

The prospects of an open champaign country, a vast uncultivated desert, of high 
heaps of mountains, high rocks and precipices, or a wide expanse of waters, where we 
are not struck with the novelty of beauty of the sight, but with that rude kind of 
magnificence which appears in many of these with an object, or to grasp at anything 
that is too big for its capacity. We are flung into a pleasing astonishment at such un- 
bounded views, and feel a delightful stillness and amazement in the soul at the appre- 


hension of them 


Akenside, who adopted the Addisonian categories of greatness, novelty 
and beauty as the chief stimuli of the imagination, followed Addison’s 
description of the quality of greatness as he wrote: 


Who that, from Alpine heights, his labouring eye 

Shoots round the wide horizon, to survey, 

Nilus or Ganges rolling his bright wave 

Through mountains, plains, through empires black with shade, 
And continents of sand, will turn his gaze 

To mark the windings of a scanty rill 

That murmurs at his feet? The high-born soul 

Disdains to rest her heaven-aspiring wing 
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Beneath its native quarry. Tired of earth’ 

And this diurnal scene, she springs aloft 

Through fields of air, pursues the flying storm, 
Rides on the vollied lightning through the heavens, 
Or, yoked with whurlinwinds in the northern blast. 
Sweeps the long tract of day.14 


As a poet Akenside was particularly interested in Locke’s theory of 
primary and secondary qualities as interpreted by Addison because it 
attributed to the individual not only the ability to understand external 
nature but, in his own lesser way, even to create it. To summarize the 
theory briefly, in bodies there are primary qualities of which a body 
cannot be deprived, such as solidity, extension, figure and mobility; and 
there are secondary qualities, such as colours, sounds and tastes, which in 
truth are nothing in-the objects themselves but powers to produce sensa- 
tions in us by means of their primary qualities. In The Spectator Addison 
stated this theory and its source directly: 


I have here supposed that my reader is acquainted with that great modern discovery, 
which is at present universally acknowledged by all inquirers into natural philosophy, 
namely, that light and colours, as apprehended by the imagination, are only ideas 
in the mind and not qualities that have any existence in matter . . . if the English 
reader would see the notion expanded at large, he may find it in the eighth chapter 
of the second book of Mr. Locke’s Essay on Human Understanding. 


The theory is developed much more fully in another section. Speaking 
of God, Addison said: 


In the last place, he has made everything that is beautiful in all other objects appear 
more beautiful, that he might render the whole Creation more gay and delightful. 
He has given everything about us the power of raising an agreeable idea in the 
imagination. ... Things would make but a poor appearance to the eye if we saw 
them only in their proper figures and motions. And what can we assign for their 
exciting in us many of those ideas which are different from anything that exists in the 
objects themselves (for such are light and colours) were it not to add supernumerary 
ornaments to the universe and make it more agreeable to the imagination? We are 
everywhere entertained with pleasing shows and apparitions, we discover imaginary 
glories in the heavens and in the earth, and see some of the visionary beauty poured 


out over the whole creation.1® 


The significance of such a theory for poets and poetry is seen in Aken- 
side’s expression of it in The Pleasures of Imagination, in which he was 
clearly indebted to Addison not only for the main ideas of the theory 
but even for much of the terminology employed. The close relation of 
the wording in Addison and Akenside is remarkable. Akenside also 
argued that primary qualities belong to nature, while secondary qualities 
come from the mind of man. In reality God has given poets and all men 
the power to find in nature more than actually exists there. Men have 
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creative powers which may be used to enhance the beauties of nature. 
Speaking of external nature and its relation to the minds of men, he 
proceeded thus: 
Wherefore then her form 

So exquisitely fair? her breath perfum'd 

With such ethereal sweetness? whence her voice 

The impassion’d soul? and whence the robes of light 

Which thus invest her with more lively pomp 

Than Fancy can describe? Whence but from Thee, 

O source divine of ever-flowing love 

And thy unmeasur’d goodness? Not content 

With every food of life to nourish men, 

By kind illusions of the wondering sense, 

Thou mak’st all Nature beauty to his eye, 

Or music to his ear.” 


In examining more closely the relationship of the last two passages one 
notes that both present a question as to the source of the secondary 
qualities of matter, ‘ideas which are different from anything that exists 
in the objects themselves’. Addison is concerned with secondary qualities 
such as colours; Akenside is concerned with shape, smell, sound and 
colours. Both contend that God has given men these powers and their 
phrasing is noticeable similar. Addison writes that “he has made every- 
thing that is beautiful in all other objects appear beautiful, that he might 
render the whole Creation more gay and delightful’. In similar fashion 
Akenside writes: “Thou mak’st all Nature beauty to his eye/Or music to 
his ear.’ To Addison the secondary qualities are “pleasing shows and 
apparitions’; to Akenside they are ‘kind illusions’. The similarity of ideas 
and expressions in this and many other passages leads one to the con- 
clusion that Akenside was in large measure influenced by Addison in 
framing his poem The Pleasures of Imagination. 

Probably the most interesting of all the influences of Addison’s 
psychological criticism on Akenside and on early Romantic poetry was 
his interpretation of Locke’s theory of the association of ideas. Akenside 
would be particularly interested in such a theory because of the uses to 
which it could be put in his poetry. According to this theory, widely 
discussed in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, ideas which are 
apparently unrelated gain a particular relation in the minds of some 
men so that they are always associated, and when one enters the imagina- 
tion all its related ideas appear with it. Hence a poet employing this 
theory might use one idea and call up an entire scene in the imagination 
of his reader. Addison’s expression of the association of ideas proceeds 
in the following manner: 


We may observe, that any single circumstances of what we have formerly seen often 
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raises up a whole scene of imagery, and awakens numberless ideas that before slept 
in the imagination; such a particular smell or colour is able to fill the mind, on a 
sudden, with the picture of the fields or gardens where we first met with it and to 
bring up into view all the variety of images that once attended it. Our imagination 
takes the hint, and leads unexpectedly into cities or theatres, plains or meadows.18 
The same notion of the chance combination of ideas and the power of 
one idea to summon up all its associates is clearly exemplified in Aken- 
side's lines: 
For when the diff’rent images of things 
By chance combin’d, have struck th’ attentive soul 
With deeper impulse, or connected long, 
Have drawn her frequent eye; howe’er distinct 
Th’ external scenes, yet oft the ideas gain 
From that conjunction an external tie, 
And sympathy unbroken. Let the mind 
Recall one partner of the various league, 
Immediate, lo! the firm confederates rise.19 


This brief survey reveals how deeply Mark Akenside was influenced 
by Addison’s essays, specifically by those which were popularizations of 
Locke’s psychology. Far more important than Akenside himself, how- 
ever, is the fact that operating under this influence he seems to be typical 
of a growing attitude fostered in large part by Addison’s psychological 
criticism. In Akenside and later poets the emphasis gradually began to 
shift from the rather objective view of poetry held in the early part of 
the century to a subjective view which attributed new and more ex- 
citing powers to man himself. The imagination slowly came to the fore- 
front, and its supreniacy in the scheme of things was generally held to 
be a fact. As a result poets often became aware that nature was something 
to which they could respond without accusations of juvenility. Instead 
of viewing nature from a distance poets gradually began to feel a greater 
nearness to, even a unity with, nature. Akenside, despite his lack of great 
artistic talent, is in a sense typical of the new ideas and changes in poetry 
and aesthetics. In this entire scheme Joseph Addison and the psycho- 
logical approach to criticism played a vital role. 
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F. I. G. Rawlins 


INTRODUCTION 


In THE first issue of the Journal of Religious Studies, Professor J. E. Smith 
discussed three elemental factors which enter into the structure of all 
religions: the Ideal, the Need and the Deliverer. If one accepts that these 
factors are basic to religion as such, it seems natural to ask whether in 
fact they have any correlative in terms of human sensuous feelings and 
if so, whether it is capable of adding anything significant to our experi- 
ence and practice of religion, viewed both historically and in terms of 
contemporary thought. The purpose of this article therefore is to develop 
the thesis that, whether deliberately grasped or not, an awareness of the 
Beautiful is, and has always been, a major factor in the evolution of 
religion and its impact upon mankind. In a word, religion is closely 
linked with aesthetic experience. The term ‘aesthetics’ was first used to 
connote a definite discipline by Baumgarten about a couple of centuries 
ago: it is worth remarking that he was by training a logician, prepared 
to introduce as large a measure of ratiocination as possible into the 
study of all kinds of sensuous reaction rather than to allow the subject to 
get out of hand by becoming little more than the expression of personal 
feeling or preference. If proof were needed of how widely aware 
philosophers have been of the risk of such adventures becoming merely 
‘precious’, the late A. N. Whitehead once expressed the hope that the 
investigation of aesthetics would eventually become amenable to the 
laws and principles of symbolic logic. Underwritten by two such names 
as these, it should not prove too difficult to keep the study of the Beauti- 
ful out of the quagmire of yet another mystique. If the subject is to play 
the part of an ancillary to religion, as philosophy did to theology in the 
Middle Ages, then it is important to be clear at the outset what aesthetic 
objects, i.e. works of art, were conceived as such in the service of religion 
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and which were designed to fulfil a function more specifically didactic. 
It is also well to bear in mind that if religion uses manifestations of the 
Beautiful at all, they are likely to assume every form which contributes 
to normal sensory experience, namely visual (rituals as well as objects), 
smell (incense), sound (music and words, both prose and poetry) and 
conceivably also touch, as in the feeling of satisfaction when precious 
materials are actually handled and declared to be appropriate. In addition 
there are those psychological situations, so poignantly described by 
Otto in his The Idea of the Holy, which however primitive or sophisti- 
cated they may be—or anything in between—assuredly partake of the 
nature of aesthetic experience, be it the burning bush of Moses, or God 
wrestling with man in a struggle like that of Peniel, with its ‘projection’ 
towards the evolution of the Kenotic theory. (Gen., xxxii, 24 ff., and 
Phil, i, 7). 

Further, if in Christian terminology the word ‘sacrament’ is taken to 
mean not only what the Church Catechism defines it to be but also by 
implication any event acting upon the senses which conveys ‘grace’ in 
the widest connotation (e.g. a great symphony, the wonders of nature 
and so forth), then aesthetic experience lies at the very root of human 
endeavour, as it strives to become increasingly aware of the divine in 
this life. And included within this scope is the ritual act. The late Sir 
Will Spens, when Master of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, once 
remarked upon the distinction between the gesture of a child in tossing 
carelessly a crumpled handful of wild flowers into its mother’s lap and 
the purposeful gathering of a little nosegay and the presentation of it to 
a parent accompanied by a ceremonial bow. The former exercise is 
obviously trivial, but the latter is far from that; in fact it partakes of the 
nature of a sacrament with its inevitable aesthetic content. Much the 
same can be said of the correct rendering of the Psalmist’s ‘Bind the 
sacrifice with cords even unto the horns of the altar’ (Ps. cxviii, 27)— 
not very far from the “Ritual Dance of the Priests’ underlying the cele- 
bration of High Mass. Thus aesthetics, cradled in paganism and nurtured 
in a very crude religious upbringing, yet comes to maturity in the 
highest form of worship and claims the attention of mankind at the 
summit of adoration of which it is capable. And much the same holds 
for religious philosophies other than Christian. 

Thus, if we are to investigate how far the experience and study of the 
Beautiful can help to elicit a response to Professor Smith’s three factors, 
it will be needful to explore such portions of art history and icono- 
graphy as may be expected to have a bearing upon our central theme. A 
first reading of the late Professor R. G. Collingwood’s Speculum Mentis 
would suggest that art is always and unavoidably a form of error and 
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furthermore that the artist himself knows this to be so: further examina- 
tion, however, does not support this view entirely, as the author himself 
admits. Indeed his thesis ends by almost claiming a recognition of the 
Beautiful as a necessity, if life is not to become overladen by a morbid 
pessimism. This is by no means the same thing as to accept aesthetic 
theories as rather comforting analogies or symbols in tiresome philo- 
sophical dilemmas; it is, on the contrary, to realize that the aesthetic 
part of religion has the character of an astringent, capable of sharpening 
perception, and at the same time, by reason of the frailty of its nature, 
warning its devotees against the indulgence of extravagant claims, 
especially in the realm of apologetics. 

The theme ‘Ideal—Need—Deliverer’ suggests that the gradual evolu- 
tion of religious art should first be traced factually, and that thereafter 
the contribution which has occurred should be assessed with respect to 
how far it may be said to have made the concept of the Beautiful more 
fully acceptable and accessible both to the faithful and, where possible, 
in the mission field. The advantage of this approach, as already indi- 
cated, is that it separates work which is interesting but predominantly 
pedagogic from that which is designed both intellectually and emotion- 
ally upon a higher plane. Again, present-day thinking is in course of 
producing a liturgical movement which, whatever its motives in the 
domains of scholarship and pastoral effectiveness, is already exerting 
some pressure upon the design and use of buildings now available or in 
course of construction for public worship. This is largely an architectural 
` problem, sometimes involving entirely new work and at other times 
significant alterations to what already exists. 

In view of all this a convenient treatment for the purposes of the 
present paper will be: (i) The development of religious art; (ii) The 
aesthetic content; and (iii) conclusion. Thus it should become clear to 
what extent the ‘science’ of aesthetics has been, or is becoming, religion's 
serving-maid. 


(i) THE DEVELOPMENT OF RELIGIOUS ART 


As E. Gilson remarks (The Spirit of Medieval Philosophy, p. viii): 
‘There had to be Greek temples and Roman basilicas before there could 
be cathedrals.’ This is surely of the essence of the development of reli- 
gious art. At the very point at which the Hellenic tradition received, as 
it were, an injection of the Judaeo-Christian culture is found the origin 
of religious art as we understand it. The primitive urge to expression of 
this kind can be discerned in the Sumerians with their emphasis upon 
balance, e.g. the eagle-headed groups which are nearly, but not quite, 
symmetrical, a motif taken over bodily in early Christian design, for 
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example in the Byzantine paten on which are portrayed two Christs 
facing the Apostles. Again the symmetry is near-perfect but not com- 
plete, for one Christ breaks the bread and the other pours out the wine. 
This would seem to have no reference to any kind of con-celebration as 
still practised to some extent in the East, but was simply introduced 
to satisfy a certain elementary mathematical mode of expression. At this 
period representations of assemblies of saints and similar arrangements 
appear at first glance to be in a deliberate one-one relationship on 
each side of a central axis or plane; closer investigation, however, shows 
that this is not so and could not have been the artist's intention. Gener- 
alizing, one can say that asymmetry rather than symmetry is of the 
essence of spiritual progress; it represents strife, action, conquest, as 
opposed to a static environment. It introduced a new Weltanschauung 
into man’s ideas, wherein he must run if he is to obtain. 

Once the feasibility of preaching the Christian gospel pictorially was 
realized, the next step seems to have taken place in two stages: first the 
establishment of the art of illumination in the monasteries of Ireland 
and Northumbria, and then the export of much of the talent to the 
continent of Europe. There is no doubt that to achieve these ends a very 
severe discipline was enacted, resulting in work of exquisite delicacy. 
With such gifts it was perhaps natural that Bieler should have called the 
Emerald Isle “The Harbinger of the Middle Ages’. Of course the traffic 
was not all one way. The power of the books of Durrow (c. A.D. 675) 
and of Kells (c. A.D. 730) consisted of a mixture of religious instruction 
and aesthetic appeal which in combination was scarcely to be seen again. 
But to the medieval mind was added an element of magic, as when the 
Book of Durrow was washed over with water which was supposed there- 
after to have medicinal properties for the treatment of ailing cattle. Per- 
haps this is the place to record that the legend that the Lindisfarne Gospels 
(c. A.D. 700-710) were dropped into the sea and miraculously rescued has 
recently received a severe shock in that micro-chemical tests, sensitive 
enough to reveal the smallest vestige of salinity (even after the lapse of 
some 1,200 years), have failed to show any such effect. These examples 
are quoted to illustrate a state of mind utterly different from our own, 
namely one in which an object of undeniable aesthetic power was 
judged to possess properties completely abnormal and wholly irrelevant. 

In general it would seem that the skill of the artist in illumination was 
greater than that of the mural painter. The purpose of the latter was 
often frankly educational rather than aesthetic, although in some in- 
stances (St. Paul and the Viper, St. Anselin’s Chapel, Canterbury 
Cathedral, ¢. A.D. 1160 and the Virgin and Child in the Bishop’s Chapel, 
Chichester, c. A.D. 1260) a master hand has been at work to create some- 
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thing of extreme beauty, something in which the merely teaching ele- 
ment is clearly secondary. Nevertheless these two—and perhaps a few 
others—are cases where an intellect has realized that religion must admit 
its inability to solve its own problems (as Professor Collingwood would 
have observed), but supreme art can try to do so up to the limit of its 
powers. The rugged objectivity of St. Paul shaking off the snake into the 
flames is as much as to say that such an act was of little account in an 
age of faith which could remove mountains and cast them into the sea, 
whereas the Chichester Roundel depicts 2 Mother and Child of such 
grace and delicacy as to admit of no subsequent piercing of the soul by 
the sword. Even the censers (painted, by the way, in lead not in silver as 
commonly believed) point to a spiritual environment completely other 
than that of the Bible narrative. 

The gradual unfolding of the art of fresco in cathedrals, churches and 
later in other buildings as well is the story of how medieval men viewed 
their Deliverer and their Need in pictorial form, en route as it were to 
their conception of their Ideal. In Norman times the large wall spaces 
invited sequences as well as separate themes on the grand scale. Charac- 
teristic of this period is the representation of St. Christopher opposite 
the main porch or entrance, and the Doom over the chancel arch. 
Artists made little attempt to state their message realistically; the lesson 
to be learnt was obvious, re-inforcing that of the preacher in his efforts 
to instruct those who could neither read nor write. But in much of the 
work there was an element of shock-treatment, which in its crude way 
(in principle at least) was not wholly unlike present-day electro-therapy 
in its impact upon the mind. Hence the terrifying scenes of purgatory 
and hell, calculated to bring the beholder to his senses concerning re- 
sponsibility for the state of his own soul. The present-day analogue is 
clearly materialistic but the immediate aim is not very different, namely 
-to administer a severe jolt. All this stressed the element of Need (or de- 
fect), whereas the remedy was nigh at hand as the congregation looked 
beyond the ‘Doom’ over the chancel arch to the altar upon which was 
‘being offered the eternal sacrifice for the sins of the world. 

The introduction of an element of tenderness was to come later, 
when Gothic fenestration had reduced the vast areas of wall to much 
more modest dimensions: the structure of artistic-representation could 
then follow the contemporary vertical lines, suggesting the Ideal as 
more immanent and closer to mankind. This can be construed as part- 
reaction, part-progress, the result of a growing conviction that there was 
a God who could be touched with the feeling of our infirmities. More- 
over where Gothic art passed gradually (‘gradually’ is correct, for there 
‘was never a complete break with tradition) into the classical and even 
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into the Baroque, this interplay between immanence and transcendence 
was found to have resulted in a large over-all change. The Renaissance 
church or cathedral stands upon a deep plinth or series of steps (as if to 
stress the majesty of God above the firmament and His little concern 
for the work-a-day world), whereas the Gothic building was at ground 
level or even occasionally below it, as if to offer succour and asylum to 
those who labour and are heavy laden. The altar was commonly at 
ground level; its position at the top of a number of steps is largely a 
Victorian practice, impressive at times but inconvenient and out of 
character. Viewed philosophically, the contrast between these two 
architectural modes is that between deism and theism translated into 
visible form. 

Continuing our focus on the Ideal, examples exist which have a subtle 
significance for an understanding of the Saxon and medieval mind in its 
quest for what it was striving to picture. God was to be apprehended 
partly through what He did, and this disposition is well illustrated by 
the mural at Peakirk (Northamptonshire). Here is depicted the legend 
of Longinus at the Crucifixion; on piercing Christ's side with a spear he 
is said to have beenstruck blind; thus heis represented with one eye shut. 
As a token of his immediate conversion he is shown kneeling, whilst the 
subsequent restoration of his sight is indicated by his pointing a finger at 
his other (open) eye. In so many words, this is quite a lengthy little 
story, and slightly complicated, but to those for whom it was intended 
at the the end of the fourteenth century it was expected to be acceptable, 
notwithstanding so much ecomony in its iconography. There seems little 
doubt. that gesture played a large part in underlining the lessons to be 
learnt. At the other end of the scale a ruling of the second Council of 
Chalcedon required that the name of the patron saint should be inscribed 
above any altar dedicated to him, as if to leave nothing to the imagina- 
tion. For pure poetic fancy and charm there is the representation of 
Christ crucified upon a lily at Godshill (Isle of Wight), presumably a 
distant allusion to the song of Solomon. All this seems to point to a 
desire to envisage the Ideal (and even those who serve Him, to some 
extent) in terms of metaphor and symbol, incorporating an unwritten 
code which had acquired some authority by tradition. 

To some extent the effectiveness of illumination and wall-paintings 
can be measured by the importance of the theme which they were in- 
tended to bring home to the beholder. The doctrinal significance of the 
Crucifixion, for example, is given powerful aesthetic suggestion in a 
fourteenth-century Psalter in which above the pelican (a common sym- 
bol of piety) is feeding her young with drops of blood from her breast, 
whilst at the foot of the cross is Adam rising from his grave and catching 
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the Saviour’s blood; truly an economical way of expressing the legend 
that Golgotha was the burial-place of Adam, coinciding with the site 
on which the Second Adam came to man’s deliverance. In contrast 
stands the great fresco at Breage (Cornwall), where the Christ, with a 
halo but clothed only in a loin-cloth, surveys a scene of tools (tongs, 
shears, hooks and so on) scattered over the foreground. The interesting 
point here is that this comparatively late work (c. A.D. 1470) was long 
thought to symbolize the Lord labouring amongst humble artisans (a 
species of Piers Plowman, in fact), whereas according to a German manu- 
script which seems to apply exactly to this picture the moral to be drawn 
is a warning against the desecration of the Lord’s Day by taking part in 
worldly occupations. Here is an aesthetic preachment on either inter- 
pretation. It represents the Deliverer both as a person and as an admoni- 
tion to overcome our (particular) defect by abstaining from Sunday 
labour. 

In concluding this section brief mention should be made of the in- 
fluence of later architecture upon the aesthetics of religion, leaving until 
the end a consideration of its part in liturgical reform, A marked differ- 
ence of appeal in classical and Gothic churches has already been observed. 
We are concerned now with a particular phenomenon, namely the 
“Central Church’ of the High Renaissance in Italy. This development 
consisted mainly of the design of buildings about a centre of symmetry 
(usually surmounted by a dome or domes), and with the altar in some 
cases at least at the centre itself. Methodologically this is what the age of 
humanism could contribute to the practice of religion, invoking the 
grandeur of the spirit of classicism. Yet these masterpieces were curiously 
‘brittle’ in the psychological sense, for so perfect was the ‘fit’ with the 
Pythagorean theory of numbers (upon which the whole theory of the 
Central Church was based) that the least deviation in proportion spelt 
aesthetic failure. When the Gestalt theory of psychology was initiated 
in Germany around the year 1912 with the principle that the whole is 
more than the sum of its parts, it was readily seen how little margin 
there was between a result indicative of transcendent majesty (as in- 
tended) and one of discord and confusion. 


(ii) THE AESTHETIC CONTENT 


We now approach the core of what aesthetics has to add to what is 
already assumed by the three essentials of religious practice set out in 
Professor Smith’s paper. Anything at this level must clearly be applicable, 
at least in principle, to comparative studies, though more likely to find 
expression where organization has reached considerable proportions. An 
example from fairly recent times would be the strange phenomenon of 
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the Oxford Movement, when it spread from the university to the work- 
ing-class parishes (as they then were) in—say—the East End of London. 
As witnessed in college chapels at that date, the religion of the Trac- 
tarians was austere to a degree, devoid of ritual, intellectually impressive 
(especially in its return to certain primitive and patristic practices), but 
scarcely in the more popular sense compelling. Even its sacramentalism 
was of a kind unlikely to make much appeal except to the converted. 
Yet what a contrast when the essence of all this was taken out of its 
original context and set to work in the slums! At once appeared colour, 
music, ritual, incense, and all the manifestations of Western Catholicism 
‘used as a means whereby the faith once delivered to the saints could be 
taught afresh. What then was the common factor between Oxford and 
Shoreditch? Without doubt, holiness. And all the outward and visible 
signs were instinctively used to impart at least a measure of it to those 
whose lives were drab and ugly. This was indeed aesthetics in action, 
little appreciated as the subject may have been at the time. Furthermore, 
and this is fundamental, the system was by no means one of mere finery 
people were brought by it and through it to a realization of the need 
of redemption, while nothing could be more truly evangelical (in the 
sense of the “Good News’ of the Gospel) than when clergy and sisters 
laboured in an epidemic of cholera and literally healed the sick. Now 
this was not only, and obviously, holiness, but the beauty of holiness, 
which is slightly different and which to some extent the academic ver- 
‘sion lacked. Religion in its threefold aspect of Ideal—Need—Deliverer 
became inherently attractive when the thread of sanctity—the very 
warp and woof of the whole fabric—was seen at work as it weaved its 
way into the very innermost recesses of human life. But this result is 
merely an expression of the Beautiful, no more and no less. 

There was, of course, another side to this parochial activity. Con- 
temporary artists and architects appeared in plenty to provided the actual 
setting for such forms of worship; hence the evolution of Victorian 
Gothic and much pictorial art of high technical quality associated, 
broadly, with the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood. No doubt a fraction of 
this urge came as an aftermath of the Romantic Movement, and even 
perhaps of the Waverley novels. Nevertheless the great figures of the 
period have given us some memorable buildings and furnishings: we 
may well live to regret so much demolition as is now in progress. They 
may be dated, but they brought before men’s minds the immanence of 
God and, if it is not too temporal an expression, the revival of holiness. 
In the nineteenth century something was going on which recalled the 
spirit of Theophilus the Presbyter (c. 1120), when in his De Diversis 
Artibus he stressed the religious quality of all true craftsmanship. 
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These recent developments have been given prominence in this 
section in order to demonstrate that the aesthetic element in religion is 
very much more than a bookish reaction, having little relevance to 
present problems. Nevertheless, it would be unsatisfactory to leave 
matters there without a backward glance to see how the content of the 
Beautiful has, so to speak, been filled up and from where. 

To begin with there are at least three (and perhaps many more) 
definitions of religion which have had, and even now exercise, an in- 
fluence over the subject of aesthetics. -These are: (a) ‘A propitiation or 
conciliation of powers superior to man which are believed to direct and 
control the course of nature and of human life (Frazer, The Golden 
Bough); (b) “Morality touched -by emotion’ (Matthew Arnold); and (c) 
“What an individual does with his own solitariness’ (A. N. Whitehead, 
Religion in the Making, p. 16). It is true that (b) was originally pro- 
pounded as the meaning of religion, but it seems near enough to warrant 
its acceptance as definitional, and it was certainly in character with 
Victorian outlook. What strikes one immediately is that (a) and (c) are 
not only covered by Professor Smith’s concept of pattern but even de- 
mand it or something closely akin to it. Arnold’s view, however, 
appears scarcely patient of any such interpretation, and it is noteworthy 
that neither he nor any of his immediate followers left any place for 
the Beautiful in their conscious outlook. This is not-to say that their 
concept lacked religion, but to remark that this stress upon the ethical 
alone (only ‘touched’ by emotion) is almost tantamount to accepting 

“works and reducing ‘faith’ to vanishing point. Yet from earliest re- 
corded history humanity has in faith experienced wonder, mystery, 
dread—in fact the Numen. ‘Surely the Lord j is in this place and I knew 
it not’ (Gen., xxviii, 16). 

Nevertheless for a long time, magic, naked and unashamed, ruled 
men’s live and it must have been a heavy shock when its essential error 
was first discovered and religion began to crystallize out from the melt- 
ing~pot of witchcraft. But as recorded in The Golden Bough there is still 
to be found over wide areas of the globe a substrate of magic into which 
recent anthropological research has managed to probe. And there have 
been moments when religion itself was in dire peril of being swept into 
the cauldron. One has only to recollect the unique Mass of the Holy 
Spirit (said occasionally by the Capuchin friars, but very reluctantly by 
the secular clergy) which took place in France, and was believed to 
storm the gates of heaven in coercing the divine will to satisfy some 
earthly desire. And even more so the blasphemous Mass of St. Sécaire, 
for the saying of which pardon remained the prerogative of the Pope 
himself. In this latter rite, celebrated in a ruined church, the liturgy was 
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recited backwards and the sign of the cross made with the left foot. 
Is a performance so essentially sinister, and centered on revenge, capable 
of possessing any aesthetic content? The answer is obviously ‘No’, since 
distortion coupled with dishonour can never be beautiful although it 
might be held that in a diabolical context an appeal (of a sort) was being 
made to the senses. Here then is a criterion of aesthetic content; by itself, 
as a mere category in the Kantian mode, feeling alone is no safeguard. 
There must be a realization of something tvholly other which, to use the 
phraseology of Karl Barth, is itself holy (Das Wort Gottes und Theologie). 


(iii) CONCLUSION 


An attempt is now made to sum up what the claim amounts to for the 
study of aesthetics as a vital element in religion. Furthermore this out- 
come cannot be some nostrum left, as it were, high and dry: it is of 
necessity bound to the three-fold structure, basic for each and every 
religion, adumbrated by Professor Smith. 

Thus the supposedly innate character of the Beautiful pointed directly 
towards the Ideal, whereas the strife which is itself inseparable from 
grappling with something deeply sensuous yet capable of being dis- 
ciplined illustrated the recognition of the Need, if only in an attempt to 
sublimate it and to admit its tensions. And finally the presence of the 
Numen linked the desire, however feeble, with the power to venerate 
the Deliverer, be ‘he’ a person or possibly a system, so long as it remains 
explicit that such an agent or agency acts as a true ‘pontiff’, bridging the 
gap between the Holy and mankind. It was never suggested that the 
practical infusion of the arts (still less any form of dilettantism) could ever 
be any excuse for the neglect of either faith or works; but that as a 
dutiful ancilla which has worked long hours over many centuries in the 
service of religion, aesthetics was on the way to becoming a science (or 
form of knowledge) capable at least in principle of coupling together 
those three elements which give all religions their distinctive common 
pattern. If aesthetics can in any wise do this, then we may well speak the 
Laetatus Sum of the Psalmist. 
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jections of approval’ (a term which he uses interchangeably with ‘expressions of liking 
something’) and are in the same category as gestures such as rubbing one’s stomach and 
behaviour such as looking often at a picture or paying much money to own it. He sup- 
ports this by an account of linguistic genetics and he alleges that the mistake of thinking 
that aesthetic sentences are predicative is a mistake of philosophers who are deceived by 
their grammatical form. 

There was little or no novelty in this position when Wittgenstein was asserting it. It 
had been taken by Carnap and others and had been popularized in England during the 
early 1920s by Ogden and Richards in The Meaning of Meaning. (“The discussion of the 
Beautiful in terms of an intrinsic qualiry Beauty is in fact an excellent example of the 
survival of primitive word-superstitions. . . .’) On the other hand it is quite certain that 
Kant (and others who have followed him) was not mislead by an elementary grammatical 
mistake when he differentiated the prima facie claim of aesthetic judgements to universal 
assent from the purely factual character borne by expressions of personal liking. In 
section 7 of the Critique of Judgement Kant was offering a reasonably accurate and pene- 
trating phenomenological analysis which must at least be taken into account by any 
theory which does not accept it at face value. We do behave differently in face of aesthetic 
disagreements from our easy acceptance of personal likes and dislikes for smells, tastes, 
etc. Not only philosophers but people in general do tend to presuppose by their be- 
haviour and reactions that there is a right and wrong in matters of aesthetic taste, to 
attach some sort of condemnation for lack of taste, and we feel a sort of discomfort if a 
man of trained sensibility rejects our aesthetic judgements which we do not feel if he does 
not share our liking for mangoes or meddlars. Society supports museums and galleries, 
teaching institutions, books of art history and criticism and the rest, all of which pre- 
suppose a practical, if not articulate, assumption that in the realm of aesthetic judgement 
there is an objectivity and a validity which transcends individual variations of like and 
dislike. The assumption may be wrong, but to deny that it exsts is certainly wrong. 
What is disappointing about the Wittgenstein lecture is not so much that it is wrong (if 
it is wrong), but that he makes no attempt to ‘save the appearances’, the phenomeno- 
logical assumptions on which it rests (as also the linguistic geneticism) are crudely un- 
acceptable. Nor is it quite clear that Wittgenstein himself believed this except when his 
mind was very much occupied by his linguistic theories. On p. 11 he is recorded to have 
said: ‘there is a realm of delight, when you taste pleasant food or smell a pleasant smell, 
etc., then there is a realm of Art which is quite different, though often you may make the 
same face when you hear a piece of music as when you taste good food.’ In a footnote on 
p. 17 (see also para. 37 on p. 18), when maintaining that experimental psychology has no 
relevance for aesthetic questions, he has the sentence: “These (i.e. aesthetic) problems are 
answered in a different way—more in the form “Whar is in my mind when I say so and 
so?” ’ One could wish that there were somewhere in the lecture notes a clue how he 
reconciled these positions in his own mind, or whether he had attempted a reconciliation} 

1.2. Wittgenstein recognized a predicative use of aesthetic terms (such as ‘beautiful’, 
‘lovely’,) to denominate what are now called ‘tertiary qualities’ and in talking about this 
use of language he makes considerable play with the analogy of the expressions on a 
human face. The analogy is recurrent and almost obsessive. He apparently regarded it as 
a close one because he says that calling a melody ‘melancholy’ 1s ‘like giving it a face’ 
(p. 4). But there is no systematic attempt to think through the respects in which the 
analogy works for art objects and the respects in which it falls short. He makes the point 
(p. 30) that tertiary qualities are apprehended in the object and are not a reflex of the 
effect exerted on the observer. He also makes the fairly obvious point that the ‘expression’ 
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cannot be divorced from the object and exist independently of it, using this as an analogy 
for his view that the meaning does not exist independently of the word. (Yet in discussing 
the relation of psychology to aesthetics, para. 37, p. 18, he comes very close to admitting 
that it does, when he speaks of searching for the right words in which to say what is in 
my mind to say.) 

The analogy between facial expressions and the ‘expression’ of a work of art goes only 
so far and when applied uncritically without a sense of its limitations must be misleading 
rather than illuminating. We use ‘expression’ of a human face in two senses, a permanent 
or dispositional sense as when we say a face is ‘saintly’ or ‘cadaverous’ (whatever particular 
emotion it may be displaying.at the time) and an occurrent sense as when we say a face 
has now at this moment an expression of sadness or jealousy or alertness. This distinction 
does not apply in the case of art works. The ‘expression’ of a work of art is an emergent 
higher-level. quality resulting from a complex system of ‘tertiary’ qualities (stately, 
austere, etc.) inter-related in a unique system. The ways in which such tertiary- qualities 
interact, combine, confligt, is one line of research which has been pursued by such writers 
as Roman Ingarden. There can be a distant analogy with dispositional expressions of the 
human face; but the important feature in works of art is the reflection of the total ‘expres- 
sion’ or character on the contained or lower-level qualities and obversely the concurrence 
of the teritary qualities of the contained parts in the overall expressive character of the 
whole. This sort of thing does not occur in the expression of a face. Particular features in 
a human face do not reflect or partake of the expression of the whole to any notable 
extent. Moreover, and most importantly, we recognize a familiar face immediately by 
the immediate impact of its total configuration—not by a summation of particular 
features and not by remembering its dispositional expressions (two brothers, as Wittgen- 
stein remarks in another connexion, may have the same sad expression). We do not 
recognize a face by its expression but we do recognize it by its overall configuration. We 
can draw a recognizable portrait of Napoleon or Lloyd George in a few rough lines: the 
drawing is recognizable because it reproduces the ‘gestalt’ by which we recognize the 
face, Wittgensteini not very happily refers to ‘equality of expression’ between drawing 
and model, alchough such a drawing need reproduce neither dispositional expressive 
characteristics nor particular moods of sadness, gaiety, etc., of the model. (By contrast 
we can draw a sad or a gay face without drawing a particular recognizable face.) In this 
respect the analogy with the work of art breaks down: you cannot make a rough sketch 
-of the work of art recognizable by virtue of overall configuration rather than particular 
features. Finally, Wittgenstein makes much of the fact that a very small variation in the 
drawing of a face (1 1,000th of an inch) may change the expression. This is evident more 
particularly of occurrent expression, but may occasionally be true of dispositional 
expression. It does not apply in general to works of art. He is correct in his claim that we 
see that a door is ‘slightly too large’ (p. 31) not because we have an excellent eye for 
measurement (it is not a matter of measurement: we have no measurements of a correct 
door with which to compare it) but because we see immediately at a glance that ıt does 
not fit the overall gestalt (in his words ‘doesn’t make the right gesture’). But the slight 
fault in the dimensions of the door does not change the total ‘expression’ of the building, 
as a slight parting of the lips may change the expression of a face from glum to smiling; 
we see the doors as wrong precisely because the ‘expression’ of the building has not changed 
and the doors are seen to be out of key with it. In a work of art a slight change may, but 
ually does not, change the expressive character of the total configuration. It is more 
likely to stand out as-an unassimilated blemish—which is not to say that criticism has a 
primary function to search out and correct ubiquitous blemishes of this sort! 
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1.3. A third sequence of ideas is strung on the thread of the commonplace observation 
that in artistic criticism we use the language of right and wrong, correct or incorrect, to 
a greater extent that evaluative aesthetic terms such as “beautiful’. In this context Wittgen- 
stein makes play with the unfortunate metaphor of ordering a suit of clothes from a tailor. 
At different periods of history different conventions have ruled for a ‘correct’ suit in 
various styles and for various purposes. One man knows the rules for style, period and 
function, another doesn’t. The one can instruct the tailor how to do it right and the other 
can’t. The analogy is ill-judged and betrays a fundamental misapprehension of the field 
of experience under discussion. It has led to curious results. In fact this analogy would 
apply pretty well to the case of the forger—a van Meegherem—passably well to the hum- 
drum academic or rule-of-thumb commercial artist. The one thing which experience 
has shown beyond reasonable doubt or peradventure is that the art critic or other con- 
sumer of art products cannot instruct the artist how to do his job in the same sort of way 
that a well-informed man-about-town can instruct his tailor how to cut a suit for this 
or that occasion. The prescriptions of the patron who commissions a work of art impinge 
only peripherally on its qualities as art. In any period or style it4s the second-rate in art 
which is most typical; the more a work approximates to the status of a masterpiece the 
less it can be reduced to rules and formulae.’ I want to suggest that in two ways this false 
analogy has led to a wrong conception of appreciation and criticism of the arts. 


On p. 6 we find the view that a person who enjoys and admires a work of art has not 
appreciated it unless he is knowledgeable and articulate to explain the system of rules to 
which he sees it conforms. (“We distinguish between a person who knows what he is 
talking about and a person who doesn’t.’) This concept corresponds in a rough and ready 
way with the old-fashioned notion of a connoisseur as defined for example by Sir Charles 
Eastlake. It is usual nowadays to differentiate the connoisseur from the expert as one who 
has more discriminating, more penetrating apprehension and standards of acsthetic 
appreciation grounded in a richer experience than the average, although the standards 
and still less a system of rules to which they relate need not necessarily be articulate. 
Appreciation must always run ahead of articulateness. A knowledge of rules and the 
ability to formulate them are not a prerequisite of appreciation. The first and most im- 
portant quality in a critic is an ability by an indirect use of language to direct the attention 
of others on the excellences which he himself has apprehended and admired in a work, 
enabling others to share his appreciation of it. 

2.1. The sort of appreciation/criticism with which Wittgenstein chiefly occupies him- 
self is the detection and correction of blemishes. What he has to say is prepared in para. 13 
(p. 5) and continued in Part II. The sort of examples he uses as paradigms are ‘the doors are 
too high’ or ‘the bass is too loud’. I have discussed this conception of criticism elsewhere 
(The Monist, Vol. 50, No. 2. April, 1966. pp. 207ff.). Briefly, it seems to boil down to 
something like this. He alleges that we are aware of specific blemishes in works of art 
by a feeling of ‘directed discomfort’, which he calls a ‘feeling of discontent’, which 
makes me say ‘this is too high’, ‘this is too loud’. The feeling of directed discomfort, he 
says, 1s not correctly described as a feeling of discomfort plus a knowledge of its cause the 
removal of which will remove my discomfort (though I may in fact have such know- 
ledge). The preception ‘too high’ is as immediate a reaction to my directed discomfort as 
is my taking my hand away from a hot plate when I am burned. This insistence on im- 
mediacy seems difficult to reconcile with his earlier insistence on knowledge of the rules 
(e.g. “fT I hadn’t learned the rules, I wouldn’t be able to make the aesthetic judgement’"—~ 
p- $) and closer to the notion of an inarticulate ideal in Moore’s account. But I am more 
concerned to show that this whole conception of criticism by the detection and correction 
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of particular errors is basically misconceived. When a student makes a mistake in an 
exercise while attempting to follow a system of rules in harmony or perspective, the 
teacher may detect and correct the blemish. This is not an aesthetic affair: it does not 
happen in this sort of way when one is confronted with works of art. The blemishes which 
Wittgenstein has in mind are not infringements of sets of rules known or unknown (as 
when a tailor cuts a suit of clothes), but they are failures of congruity when a particular 
part ofa work fails to fit into the complex system of relations, stands out like a sore thumb 
and disturbs a particular configuration. Something is out of gear in just this particular 
~ context and either throws the whole thing out of kilter or obtrudes as an annoying and 
distracting extraneity. This is how it seems. Everyone who has been asked to criticize an 
exhibition of amateur paintings knows the difficulties of finding anything to say: so 
often the works have so little unity of configuration that one can detect no specific thing 
wrong with them. With fine works of art criticism can be directed towards wide areas 
of success or failure—we may say the orchestration is rough, the structure loose, the 
melodies banal. But the alteration of specific features is a part of the work of the creative 
artist and he will often decide that the necessary change, with possible ramifications 
throughout the work, lies somewhere other than a rectification of a feature which at first 
sight seems out of key. There are casual remarks which suggest that Wittgenstein is led 
to this naive confusion between the functions of the critic and those of the creative artist 
by reliance on the analogy of mathematical or logical argument. Himself a mathematical 
logician, he was able both to detect and correct blemishes in these sorts of constructs and 
his rather elementary aesthetic experience may have led him to apply this sort of activity, 
and the satisfaction he experienced after achieving a correct result, as his paradigm for 
the criticism and ‘correction’ of works of art. 

3. In his exposition of his concept of ‘corrective’ criticism he has much to say about 
the notion of ‘cause’ in the field of aesthetics and with a good deal of irrelevance Part II 
continues this discussion. He denies that systems of mechanical causation or statistical 
generalizations such as those pursued by experimental psychology have any relevance for 
aesthetic problems. (“There doesn’t seem to be any connection between what psycho- 
logists do and any judgement about a work of art.’)4 As to the sort of explanation which 
is relevant to aesthetics we are told (p. 20 and again p. 29) that the sort of puzzlement 
which occurs in aesthetics can only be cured by ‘peculiar kinds of comparison’. The 
matter is carried a little further in Moore’s account and since this seems to be about 
the most reasonable thing he has said in aesthetics, I will quote: 


What Aesthetics tries to do, he said, is to give reasons. ... Reasons, he said, in Aesthetics, 
are ‘of the nature of further descriptions’: e.g. you can make a person see what Brahms 
was driving at by showing him lots of different pieces by Brahms, or by comparing 
him with a contemporary author; and all that Aesthetics does is ‘to draw your attention 
to a thing’, to ‘place things side by side’. He said that if, by giving ‘reasons’ of this sort, 
you make another person ‘see what you see’ but it still ‘doesn’t appeal to him’, that is ‘an 
end’ of the discussion....  ~ 


For ‘Aesthetics’ one should read ‘criticism’ here. He was right and important, though not 
original, when he maintained that the job of criticism is first and foremost to describe 
the work of art, not one’s feelings towards it, and that the aim of criticism is to bring the 
reader to apprehend the work of art itself. This is brought out much more clearly by 
Moore’s two pages than by the 40 pages of the Lectures. Brief as Moore’s account is, I can 
find little of any importance that the Lectures add to it and much that seems likely to 
thislead. 
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BOOK NOTES 
Ancient Peoples and Places 

In 1956 our publishers, Thames & Hudson Limited, published a book on Peru by 
G. H. S. Bushnell, which was the first volume in the Ancient Peoples and Places series 
under the general editorship of Dr. Glyn Daniel. With the publication on June 27th of 
Republican Rome by Dr. A. H. McDonald (pp. 244; 35s), the series has reached the half 
century. The books are carefully and generously illustrated and the text is written by 
notable authorities in each field. Although the series is not, like some of the other series 
sponsored by these publishers, primarily or specifically devoted to art and aesthetics, 
taken as a whole over a broad field this series does nevertheless illustrate the very sur- 
prising extent to which, in modern studies of the human past, surviving monuments of 
the arts have contributed and still continue to contribute to our total understanding of 
mankind’s story. The series does indeed contain some volumes devoted primarily to the 
arts: St.-Mathurin’s The Cave Artists covers a period when the surviving relics of arts and 
crafts certainly constitute the major bulk of our evidence for the character of human 
society as it then existed. Dr. Calvin Wells’s Bones, Bodies and Diseases is a fascinating 
study of the evidence provided by art products for the archaeology of medicine and 
disease. J. M. C. Toynbee’s book on The Art of the Romans is complementary to the 
fiftieth volume and partly accounts for the relatively small area of that work given 
specifically to the arts. Yet the two are complementary and as one reads through this 
excellent account of a people not gifted outstandingly with artistic genius, one is still 
surprised by the part which artstic occupations and preoccupations beyond the purely 
utilitarian played in the society of pre-imperial Rome. 

Weare told by Thames & Hudson that they have existing contracts for further titles 
which will carry them at the present rate of calculation up to volume 120. It is an achieve- 
ment of which they may be proud and a series which holds a definite interest for those 
who wish to obtain a general world picture of the arts as part of the total story of human 
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Teoria del? arte. By LUIGI PARHYSON. 
Marzorati. Milan. 1965. pp. 206. 
L.2, $00. 

Conversazioni di seta By LUIGI PAREYSON. 
Mursia. Mulan. 1966. pp. 187. L.1,600. 


WHEN PROFESSOR Pareyson’s Estetica: 
Teoria della formativita first appeared, in 
1954, it received wide acclaim in Italy even 
from those who disagreed with it. It was 
said that he had provided the “most com- 
plete’ examination of aesthetic problems in 
post-Crocean Italy. As the years roll by 
this judgement still holds good, with the 
careful proviso that ‘completeness’ is not 
equivalent to ‘system’ (in the bad sense). 
Pareyson’s philosophical method is pheno- 
menological or, if one prefers, scientific. A 
concept is formed and consequences are 
deduced from it; then the facts of experi- 
ence are observed and collated, and the 
trick is to find whether or not the deduced 
consequences are in keeping with the 
observations. If they are, the concept is a 
good one, Pareyson’s concept is ‘forma- 
tivity’. This term refers, firstly to the curi- 
ous human ability to do things correctly 
even though one has not yet fully learnt 
how to do them; and secondly it charac- 
terizes all human operations as a producing 
of forms. It is in virtue of this ubiquitous 
forming that there is an innate artistic 
quality in everything man does. But when 
the formativity is ‘pure’ or ‘intentional’ — 
that is, when someone decides that he just 
wants to produce a form, for its own sake, 
with no other motive than that of produc- 


ing the form—then we have the process of 
artistic creation. This, very briefly, is the 
conceptual starting-point for Pareyson’s 
aesthetics, 

Teoria dell’ arte contains twelve longish 
essays, originally published separately. 
They are in more or less chronological 
order and together they present a most in- 
teresting picture of the aesthetics of forma- 
tivity in the process of development. Like 
all Italian philosophers up to the nineteen- 
fifties, Pareyson began with a struggle to 
escape from the giant shadow of Croce. 
The first three essays give a good idea of 
the nature of this struggle: under one aspect 
it was an attempt to get rid of Crocean 
terminology. The next four essays were 
written in the years immediately preceding 
the publication of Teoria della formatività, 
and in them one is able to watch his ideas 
fleshing out, the tone becoming more con- 
fident and the writing more precise and 
meaningful. La mia prospettiva estetica, 
which dates from this period, is one of the 
best short introductions to Professor Parey- 
son’s aesthetics that there is. The last five 
essays appeared subsequently to Teoria della 
formativita. Pareyson’s notion of the artistic 
material is important: in his view the 
material includes ideas and images and 
sentiments. Yet he insists that the material 
is ‘physical’. This is an interesting concept; 
though I do not feel that he has as yet de- 
veloped it fully enough. His best formula- 
tion of it so far, however, is to be found in 
the essay entitled La materia del? arte. Also 
to be found here is what Pareyson con- 
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siders to be his most important single essay 
in recent years, Gusto e giudizio, m which 
he expounds his theory of aesthetic inter- 
pretation and judgement. Briefly, he holds 
that aesthetic judgement consists in a com- 
parison between what the work of art 
ought to have been, and what it actually is. 
And—this is the point of his argument— 
both of these aspects are objectively present 
in the work, and can be elicited in the 
spectator’s interpretation of it. Thus even 
though interpretation is necessarily per- 
sonal and therefore multiple, judgment 
remains singular and relatively certain. 
Conversaziont di estetica is a slighter book, 
but those who are already familiar with 
Pareyson will probably find it the more 
interesting of the two, since half of its total 
of twenty-two essays were previously un- 
published. I teorici del? ‘Ersatz’ has some 
sensible things to say about the current 
notion, deriving from Information Theory, 
that artistic appreciation is essentially a kind 
of ‘consumption’ of artistic symbols. This 
notion cannot be rejected entirely; but on 
the other hand Pareyson has a point when 
he says: ‘Humanity will never be a stranger 
to itself”. He is equally sound in Tradizione 
e innovazione, where he points out that 
tradition would not be tradition unless it 
were of such a nature that it changed and 
innovated. I am in entire agreement with 
his theory of literary criticism as outlined 
in Critica e lettura, where he denies that 
criticism is a different type of activity fom 
appreciation. As he says, literary criticism 
is simply a matter of one’s ordinary appre- 
ciation being ‘endowed with method’. I 
do not agree, however, with his theory of 
translation, which he regards as ‘rendering 
a work in a different material in such a way 
that the work remains the same’. It seems 
to me that if a work is rendered in a differ- 
ent material, then by that very fact it is a 
different work. The book closes with a 
number of critical essays on Goethe, Schel- 
ling and Kierkegaard. Goethe, in particu- 
Jar, has had a powerful influence on Parey- 
son, expecially his idea of the organic 


nature of human processes. It is curiosn 
nowadays to note the tentative respect that 
people are beginning to have for Goethe 
as a thinker, even as far afield as in physics 
and biology. In aesthetics Pareyson may be 
his best vindicator. 
HUGH T. BREDIN 

Queen’s University Belfast 


Fenomenologia della critica. By LUCIANO 
ANCESCHL Pétron. Bologna. 1966. pp. 
166. L. 2,500. 

Tre studi di estetica. By LUCIANO ANCESCHI. 
Mursia. Milan. 1966. pp. 125. L. 1,400. 

Arte, critica, fenomenologia. Ed. ANCESCHI. 
Patron. Bologna. 1965. pp. 348. L. 3,700. 


Proresson ANCESCHI, who teaches aes-. 
thetics at the University of Bologna, is 
primarily a literary critic and an historian 
of aesthetic ideas. (He is also one of the 
key figures in post-war Italian culture, 
most notably through his editorship of I! 
Verri.) Philosophically, he is principally 
concerned with questions of method. 
Fenomenologia della critica is as much about 
the method of the theory of criticism as 
about criticism itself, his main point being 
that theory should not incorporate value 
judgements. Since criticism is always tied 
to the personality of the critic and the 
culture of his epoch, there can be no 
grounds for saying that one type of criti- 
cism is better or worse than another. 
Criticism is a response to a cultural impulse, 
not the exercise of something whose es- 
sence is fixed once and for all. A theory of 
criticism must therefore begin with histori- 
cal research, and the next step is to order 
the historical data into a provisional system 
—provisional because, with the passage of 
time, new data are bound to arise which 
will induce a modification of the system. 
Just as criticism is a function of its situation, 
so is the theory of criticism also. It follows 
that there is no fixed criterion for recog- 
nizing criticism when we see it: criticism 
is what we choose to believe is criticism. 
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Just as art is what the critic chooses to 
believe is art, and the various critical cate- 
gories (e.g. genres or historical concepts) 
are liable to continual change of meaning 
due to the accretions of time. Anceschi is 
very good on the genres, which he describes 
as ‘plurivocal’ terms: a nineteenth-century 
poem and a twentieth-century poem may 
be described as ‘lyrics’, but the same quali- 
ties are not therefore being attributed to 
them. He is also very good on the concept 
of ‘taste’, which he considers to be subject 
to similar fluctuations of meaning. Today’s 
man. of taste, he suggests, is one who can 
orientate himself rapidly in a multitude of 
novel aesthetic stimuli. In general what will 
be found unsatisfactory in the book is the 
rejection of values in respect of the theory 
of criticism. Here what is in question is not 
the substance but the form of his argu- 
ments. The need to evaluate different types 
of criticism, is just as strong as the need to 
systematize them. In fact a scale of values 
is implicit in the very act of choosing what 
one takes to be criticsm and while 
Anceschi pays close attention to this act 
of choice, he has not explicitly brought out 
its evaluative nature. 

Tre studi di estetica contains three histori- 
cal essays. There is a brief but wide-ranging 
study of the Neo-Platonic aesthetics of the 
seventeenth century (especially pronounced 
it seems, in Spain), followed by a very fine 
analysis of a passage in the Essay Concerning 
Human Understanding in which Locke con- 
demns Wit as an “abuse of language’. At 
the time this amounted to a condemnation 
of art in general. Locke saw Wit as irra- 
tional and inferior to Judgement—unlike 
Hobbes, for whom Wit consisted of the 
Fancy ruled by Discretion, i.e. reason. The 
history of the poetics of Wit in England 
is a history of the struggle between these 
two ideas. The latter half of Anceschi’s 
book is taken up by a study of Kant. In 
tune with recent tendencies he looks upon 
the Critique of Judgment as the most impor- 
tant of the three great works. He believes 
that the aesthetic judgment, representing 


a middle-ground between the necessity of 
reason and the liberty of practice, com- 
pletes and justifies the whole Kantian 
system. Anceschi demonstrates this thesis in 
an analysis of the Introduction and Preface 
to the third Critique: ın them, he suggests, 
Kant shows himself to have been at least 
partially aware of the central importance 
of the aesthetic judgement. 

Arte, critica, filosofia is a production of 
Anceschi’s young and very vigorous school 
of aesthetics in Bologna—a school which is 
characterized not so much by any particu- 
lar doctrines that it adheres to as by its total 
rejection of traditional dogma. Anceschi’s 
Introduction to it, incidentally, is a good 
exposition of his views on phenomeno- 
logical method. There is a noteworthy 
essay on Dewey’s aesthetics by Renato 
Barilli, reprinted from his splendid book 
Per un’estetica mondana (1964). Giovanni 
Battaglini and Fausto Curi give useful 
sketches of the development of pheno- 
menological aesthetics ın Italy, the latter 
aiming at the wider horizon of outlining 
the procedure for a complete phenomeno- 
logy of criticism. Lino Rossi and Ennio 
Scholari write about Sartre and Taine 
respectively. Luciano Leone does not agree 
that art is what we choose to call art. He 
argues that the concept ‘art’, though it is 
an open concept and cap be regarded as a 
‘family resemblance term’, must always 
refer to a human artifact. Ifall its meanings 
constitute a family, then the family has a 
name. Paolo Valesio inveighs against the 
improper use of the terminology of linguis- 
tics (e.g. ‘semantic’) in philosophy and 
literary criticism. Enrico Mattioli takes on 
the problem of translation: his main point 
is that there can be many different kinds of 
translation, depending on the translator’s 
purposes and also on the culture of the 
time. Marina Mizzau writes on narrative 
technique, with particular reference to 
twentieth-century developments. The essay 
is a summary of her Techniche narrative e 
romanzo contemporaneo, about to be pub- 


lished at the time of writing. [fit fulfils the 
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promise of the essay, it will bea remarkably 
fine book. Anceschi’s own essay, reprinted 
from Fenomenologia della critica, is a good 
short introduction to his views on criticism, 
philosophy and method. 

HUGH T. BREDIN 


Queen’s University, Belfast 


Order and Counter-Order: Dualism in 
Western Culture. By G. C. WATEBSTON. 
New York. Philosophical Library. 1966. 

~ pp. 156. $4.75. 


Tus work is largely a semantic history of 
the word ‘order’, but goes far beyond 
semantics. Mr. Waterston sees the primacy 
of ‘understanding’ over ‘sense’, or of ‘sense’ 
over ‘understanding’, as basic to all con- 
cepts of order. He traces this philosophic 
controversy from pre-Roman times to the 
Renaissance. Plato’s philosophy, adapted 
to Christian theology, contributed to the 
idea of the Sacrament, the realization in 
the material world of a divinely-willed 
idea, This concept, expanded by St. 
Augustine, was a universal orthodoxy until 
the later Middle Ages. Then Aristotelian- 
ism spread rapidly, to assert a counter- 
order: nihil in intellectu quin prius fuerit in 
sensu. The Renaissance saw an. essentially 
tragic meeting of order and counter-order 
(Mr. Waterston’s analysis of Marlowe and 
Shakespeare is especially good here). Since 
then, sensationalism has become the pre- 
vailing orthodoxy. 

All this forms a lucid and readable 
account. But Mr. Waterston’s application 
of this historic study to modern life raises 
large issues. Man, he points out, has never 
possessed greater control over his environ- 
ment, ‘yet at no time have behaviourists 
and sensationalists assured him with more 
conviction that he is absolutely at the 
mercy of his environment, without... 
any possible recourse to “higher values” or 
a “higher will”. The ‘scientific’ (stimulus/ 
response) description of man, he affirms, 
omits an essential part, the symbolic. Like 


Cassirer, he regards the symbolic part as the 
link between man’s receptor and affector 
systems, This symbolic process he finds un- 
explored and misunderstood: today it is 
necessary to reaffirm that ‘man is a symbol- 
using creature’. The answer to the problem 
lies in the recognition of experience as a 
seamless garment, combining sensational- 
ism and sacramentalism. 

This book is a contribution to the study, 
if not the theory, of symbolism. Its omis- 
sions are glaring: no mention of Duncan’s 
theories of symbolic interaction in society, 
of Jung’s writings, even of advertising 
praxis. The symbolic life of man is by no 
means so unexplored today as Mr. Water- 
ston believes. He does, however, place the 
study of symbolism firmly in a historic and 
philosophic context which is extremely 
well-documented. For this, and for some 
stimulating if unpursued insights into the 
nature of modern life, Mr. Waterston’s 
book is welcome. 

RALPH BERRY 
Brighton College of Art 


Myth and Legend in Early Greek Art. By 
KARL SCHEFOLD. (Translated from the 
German by aubrey Hicks.) Thames and 
Hudson. 1966. 4 gns. 


SEVERAL GENERATIONS of scholars have 
realized that Greek art and literature are 
complementary; the art mainly represents 
incidents from myth and legend, and only 
from the written word can we understand 
what is going on, or what meaning it had 
at different periods, while the impact of the 
literary account or assessment of the deeds 
and personality of a god or hero is rein- 
forced and multiplied by the visual arts. 
Hitherto the full benefits of this approach 
have been available only to specialists. 
There have been excellent general works 
on Greek literature whose illustrations 
have been sadly restricted because of the 
cost; handbooks of mythology ranging 


from deadening accuracy to poetic exuber- 
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ance (pictures, if any, so corruptly re- 
drawn as to put a sensitive person off Greek 
art for life); and well-illustrated books 
devoted to the history of art rather than to 
content or context. For the first time a 
scholar has sought to produce a book which 
gives the general reader a wider view. 

The pictures are lavish and excellent, 
drawn from many different media in a 
judicious blend of things long familiar and 
recent discoveries, all apposite and repre- 
sentative. This is not one of those works 
written in haste and ‘illustrated’ by the 
simple method of sending a clerk to a 
museum or photographic agency with in- 
structions to collect two dozen suitable 
photographs; here, as in any good book, 


text and illustrations are inseparable, and 


most if not all of the credit must go to the 
author. The text is handicapped by a diffi- 
culty inherent in the subject; few present- 
day readers are familiar with Greek myth- 
ology, so much space is devoted to sum- 
mary accounts of the various stories 
represented. The result is often rather 
heavy going; a more serious consequence 
is that some important points which the 
author clearly wished to stress are at times 
obscured. The legends must be recon- 
structed from literature, much of it frag- 
mentary, ranging in time from Homer to 
the late Roman Empire; there were 
different versions, some being contempor- 
ary variants while others were the result of 
re-handling and expansion by successive 
generations of poets. Art can help us to see 
what versions of a story were known at 
different times and how they were con- 
ceived, though the scanty nature of our 
evidence makes negative conclusions even 
less valid than usual; the fact that no repre- 
sentation of an incident has survived from 
a given period does not mean that none 
ever existed. The position is complex; in- 
scriptions, attributes or a unique situation 
may put the interpretation beyond all 
doubt; often 1t is reasonably probable; but 
occasionally it is an unconvincing con- 
jecture. Some details, not found in litera- 


ture till-very late, occur in art in the 
seventh and sixth centuries; other scenes 
find no place in the surviving literature and 
with some of them it is hard, if not im- 
possible, to decide what is carelessness, 
faulty memory or free invention on the 
part of the artist, and what is the reflection 
of a lost tradition. Iconography is equally 
significant, revealing the changing and 
developing concepts, interests and ideals of 
different periods, and telling us much about 
the way the artists worked. The book 
covers most of these points, but does not 
consistently give them the emphasis 
desirable in a work written for non- 
specialists. The German original contains 
some curious errors and some eccentricities 
of interpretation; the translation is com- 
petent in the main, though rather wooden, 
and it has imported some howlers through 
ignorance of the subject. 

The period covered by the book ends 
around 560 B.C.; we are promised a second 
volume to complete the story, and look - 
forward to its appearance. 

P. E. CORBETT 
University College London 


Art Forms and Civic Life in the Later Roman 
Empire. By H. P. L’ORANGE. Princeton 
University Press. 1965. 40s. 


In rats short work Professor L’Orange of 
Oslo University sums up the essence of 
his thirty years’ study of Late Antiquity in 
so far as they bear upon the marked change 
in art forms observable between the late 
Roman Principate and its dissolution into 
the Dominate around 300 A.D. He has long 
been struck by the correspondence between 
the patterns observable in artistic develop- 
ment. chiefly architecture, sculpture and 
mosaics, and the changing forms of politi- 
cal and administrative life. 

The heart of his essay is an account of the 
reforms of Diocletian and the remarkable 
transformations occurring at the same time 
in the art and architecture of the Empire. 
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In sculpture there was ‘a new immobile, 
blocklike form having striking parallels in 
the contemporary cubic palace style, the 
massive wall formations that absorb the 
traditional decor in architecture and the 
compact row formations of figurative art 
—indeed in the whole militaristic way of 
life characteristic of the period which 
makes individuals disappear into columns 
and squares’. This is all well said and con- 
vincingly illustrated by 67 clear half-tones. 
The translation (from Norwegian) pro- 
vides a clear text but a learned press might 
have picked up a misprint such as “eaux’ 
for ‘eux’ on p. 53 and have prevented the 
author putting Palmyra on the ‘Eüfrates’ 
because that ancient site is about 100 mules 
away from the Euphrates at its nearest 
point. More surprisingly it is said that all 
the provincial governors after Dioclettan’s 
multiplication of that office “had the same 
title: that of judge (judex), whereas they 
were called praeses, some being able to 
appoint judices where their burden of legal 
duties was too great. Professor L’Orange 
wrote before the great work of Professor 
A. H. M. Jones appeared on The Later 
Roman Empire, so he did not have the bene- 
fit of its correction of the traditional notion 
that in dividing up the work of running 
the Empire Diocletian’s chief aim was to 
prevent the concentration of power. Pro- 
fessor Jones quotes Lactantius to show that 
the real reason was to make the authori- 
tarian control over all the inhabitants of 
the Empire more complete. Such correc- 
tions on matters of detail do not diminish 
the value of Professor L’Orange’s thesis; on 
the contrary, that just cited from Professor 
Jones reinforces it. 

What will probably surprise the author, 
his publishers and most of his readers is 
that his views were already stated in 
essence over twenty years before his essay 
was published and furthermore that they 
were then made even more convincing by 
being related to the whole field of cultural 
values and not primarily restricted to 
pointing out the parallelism between archi- 


tecture and memorialsculpture and political 
and administrative life at merely one epoch 
alone of the whole wide sweep of history. 
The presumed eagerness for discovery 
and new ideas in the academic environ- 
ment might be thought to make it highly 
unlikely, in this emerging ‘one world’ of 
ours, that a distinguished scholar should 
not have encountered earlier similar work 
by another, but there are evidently still 
compartments in the world of learning 
which long resist that osmotic pressure 
which genuine discovery is supposed 
irresisubly to exert. Professor L’Orange is 
not to be blamed for this state of affairs, 
for the fault lies in the lack of general 
interest in the philosophy of history ın the 
Anglo-Saxon world. 

The first of the three volumes of Pro- 
fessor P. A. Sorokin’s Social and Cultural 
Dynamics published in the U.S.A. in 1937, 
where he held the Chair of Sociology at 
Harvard, and also in Great Britain, drew 
attention to the parallel which Professor 
L'Orange illuminates; soberly and tenta- 
tively advancing the suggested sociological 
principles which can account for it and 
for much else as well in the ancient, the 
medieval and the modern world. The 
present reviewer, who was sufficiently im- 
pressed by this new contribution to the 
philosophy of history to attempt a sum- 
mary account of it ın 1952 (History, Civili- 
zation and Culture) has not encountered any 
serious attempt to fault Professor Sorokin’s 
main hypothesis. It is also true that he has 
seen few serious attempts to get to grips 
with it, but many bland references to the 
supposed views of ‘Spengler, Toynbee, 
Sorokin and others’, which at once show 
that those who repeat them know nothing 
at first hand of Professor Sorokin’s work 
and the massive inductive structure upon 
which it rests. Outside the English-speak- 
ing world the situation is otherwise, for 
Sorokin is the most translated living socio- 
logist. 

So to record the priority and the greater 
philosophical and sociological range of 
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~ Professor Sorokin’s views is to pay homage 


to scholarship which need cause Professor 
L'Orange no pain because his excellent 
survey is a valuable independent illustra- 
tion and a detailed and more precise ampli- 
fication and corroboration of Professor 
Sorokin’s pioneer work. In one respect 
especially it brings an important modifica- 
tion. Professor Sorokin tended to put all 
the emphasis upon the growth of Christian 
beliefs in his account of the striking changes 
in the art-forms of the fourth and later 
centuries. Professor L’Orange, who might 
have said more about the mse of the (in 
Professor Sorokin’s phrase ‘ideational’) 
Christian mentality and its art-forms in the 
catacombs, nevertheless shows that inde- 
pendently of it the pagan outlook was 
changing in a similar ‘ideational direction, 
so that Neo-Platonic and Christian views 
could powerfully reinforce each other. 
Professor L’Orange stresses the power of 
this spontaneous evolution of pagan ‘art’ 
(p. 126), but it is clear from his context 
that he also sees that the new spirit trans- 
cended art to affect ‘all sectors of life. Both 
the form of practical organization and of 
free art were the expression of the spiritual 
mentality of the period’—-which was Pro- 
fessor Sorokin’s contention also. 

Professor L’Orange’s excellent short 
book is a welcome contribution to the con- 
tinuity of thought in the sadly neglected 
field of the philosophy of history, so it is 
to be hoped that it will find many readers, 
especially among those who mistakenly 
suppose the Late Roman Empire to be a 
period with few attractions, because it will 
infallibly stimulate reflection upon the far 
wider world of general aesthetic and socio- 
logical principles. 

F. R. COWELL 


Checan. By RAFAHL LARCO HOYLE. Nagel. 
1965. London: Charles Skilton Ltd. 
1965. I5 gns. 


According To the dictionary of the 


Mochica language compiled in 1664 by 
Fernando de la Carrera the word “Checan’ 
meant ‘love’, and it has for this reason been 
chosen as the title of a book about the 
erotic art of Pre-Columbian Peru. The 
text is described on the title-page as an 
‘Esay on Erotic Elements in Peruvian 
Art’. It is in fact, however, as the author 
explains in his Preface, a sociological study 
of the sexual behaviour of the ancient Peru- 
vians based on the only sources available, 
namely the surviving representational art 
and primarily the mortuary pottery. It is 
also an exemplary illustration of the dan- 
gers attendant on any attempt to write 
social history from the sole evidence of 
artistic iconography. Like many others 
before him Don Larco Hoyle blames the 
Spanish chroniclers for deliberately be- 
lictling the native peoples of Peru in order 
to justify the destruction of their culture 
and civilization. In particular he sees deni- 
gration in the common statement that the 
natives were ‘addicted to sensuality’. Yet 
he himself concludes that: “The erotic 
funerary vessels found in the tombs pro- 
vide incontrovertible proof that the in- 
habitants of the north coast of Peru were 
of a sensual and lascivious cast of mind.’ 
He also commits himself to the theory that 
eroticism in Peru “follows a course running 
parallel to the cultural development of the 
people. There are no manifestations in the 
early eras, but they appear in the Formative 
Era, when the cultures are crystallizing. 
They gain strength and reach their greatest 
extension when the cultures are at their 
maximum development, and they slowly 
decline as the cultures of the Peruvian 
peoples do.’ Seeing that the prevalence of 
eroticism as a motif was practically speak- 
ing exclusive to the Mochica and Chimu 
cultures of the northern coastal area (a fact 
which the author is unable to explain), that 
it is completely absent from the highland 
areas, plays an insignificant part in the 
southern coastal area of Ica and Nazca, 
and does not feature in the great cultural 
horizons of Tiahuanaco, Lima or Inca, this 
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generalization is rash at the least. Particular 
deductions are often equally hasty or in- 
complete. Many writers have, for ex- 
ample, been exercised as to the significance 
of the fairly frequent representations of 
death or skeletal figures in erotic groups. 
But one can only accept with surprised 
reserve Don Larco Hoyle’s conclusion that 
they served a moralizing purpose ‘to show 
that sexual excess not only afflicts and even 
destroys the body but also affects the mind, 
rendering the will powerless and crushing 
the man entirely’, Such an explanation is 
at variance with the sprightliness and gusto 
which these skeletal figures so often display 
and overlooks that any satisfactory ex- 
planation of their use in erotic situations 
must also take account of their frequent 
occurrence (which survives to this day in 
remoter villages of the Central Andes) in 
other than erotic groups. In contrast with 
the vivaciousness often displayed by the 
death figures one of the most striking 
features at any rate to the umninitiate in 
Mohica erotic ceramics is the frequency 
with which either or both partners in the 
most varied sexual activities display an air 
of boredom, indifference or resignation. 
There are good reasons for doubting that 
this can be explained by some representa- 
tional convention and the question has 
arisen whether perhaps we misread the 
facial expressions, which would have been 
differently read at the time. But such 
groups as those of the woman who spins 
wool or suckles her child while engaging 
in sexual intercourse suggest a different 
attitude towards the act than that to which 
Western art has made us accustomed. On 
this whole matter Larco Hoyle does not 
comment except to remark that the women 
do not always appear to be enjoying the 
act of intercourse. 

The author confesses that after forty 
years devoted to Peruvian archaeology it 
is still an enigma to him why erotic pieces 
were placed in the tombs. Yet concentra- 
tion on one motif may easily destroy the 
sense of balance and make the problem 


seem greater than it is—as indeed to those 
who are unfamiliar with the vast range 
and diversity of Mochican pottery a book 
such as this may create an entirely false 
impression of obsession with the one theme. 
It would be equally possible to put to- 
gether a volume devoted to Mochican 
illustrations of diseases and deformities, 
of sports and pastimes, of portraits, or any 
of the hundred and one occupations of 
daily life. And the vast majority of the ex- 
amples in the museums and collections 
throughout the world (almost all of which 
have been recovered from burials), which 
have rarely been equalled for the liveliness 
and catholicity of the interest, dispel any 
suggestion of obsession with one theme. 
The present volume has 173 illustrations, 
most of which are full-page and 136 of 
which are in colour. Most of them are 
from the Larco Hoyle collection, which 
after the National collection in the Mag- 
dalena Museum at Lima is probably richer 
than any other in erotic material. It is a 
fault and an annoyance that no attempt 
has been made to relate illustrations to the 
text or text to illustrations. Some of the 
illustrations indeed are frankly unrelated 
to the theme of the book and one can only 
guess the reason for their inclusion: such 
for example are the modern photographs 
in colour of Machu Picchu and Ollantay- 
tambo, illustrations of textile patterns, 
jewellery and so on. Yet the repeated 
representations of deviant sexual practices 
depicted with a realism foreign to con- 
temporary taste can hardly fail to make a 
false impact on readers who are not well 
familiar with the extraordinary versatile 
and lively culture from which these ex- 
amples are culled. 

Several writers in this Journal have con- 
cerned themselves with the concept of 
obscenity. Miss Meager has been wedded 
to the view that obscenity is the opposite 
side of the medal to sublimity. Professor 
G. P. Henderson has argued that it is un- 
commented presentation of the ugly with- 
out an elucidatory context. That a fairly 
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close, though not closely defined, associa- 
tion exists for many people between the 
obscene and the pornographic is witnessed 
to by the fact that any work on erotic 
themes, such as the book under review, 
will more readily and spontaneously invite 
controversy about obscenity and its mean- 
ing than works devoted to other classes of 
ugliness (e.g. collections of photographs of 
concentration camp atrocities). In an essay 
Pornography and Obscenity (Criterion Mis- 
celanny, No. 5, 1929) D. H. Lawrence 
maintains that pornography (which he 
treats as a class of oscenity and as something 
base and unpleasant by definition) is 
reprobable not because it arouses sexual 
feeling in the observer, nor because it is 
intended by the artist to do this, but be- 
cause it embodies a furtive, uncandid atti- 
tude to sex arising from the notion of sex 
as a thing inherently degrading. “Porno- 
graphy’, he says, ‘is the attempt to insult 
sex, to do dirt on it. This is unpardonable.’ 
These three notions of obscenity have been 
conceived and worked out primarily in the 
context of literary art and for this reason, 
it seems to me, they fall short when applied 
to non-anecdotal visual art. In the case 
under review we do not know what pur- 
pose these representations served. We do 
not know what the reactions of the ob- 
servers were nor what reactions the artists 
intended to produce. We do not know 
why they were placed in tombs—some- 
times even in the tombs of children. Per- 
haps they served a function in the Mochi- 
can civilization analogous to that of the 
‘dirty postcards’ which Lawrence so 
strongly abhorred. One might of course 
condemn in toto the representation of 
sexual behaviour in visual art as incom- 
patible with the conventions of con- 
temporary culture: but would not such a 
condemnation be on moral rather than on 
aesthetic grounds? One needs a concept of 
obscenity which would enable one to dis- 
criminate and to condemn the obscene by 
aesthetic standards; otherwise the concept 
has no place in aesthetic discourse. I do not 


think it is possible seriously to dispute that 
some of the examples depicted in this book 
have great merit as works of art and that 
others are artistically worthless. And it 
seems to me that such distinctions, how- 
ever subjective they might be, could not 
reasonably or plausibly depend upon the 
theme depicted, As has been said, certain 
examples have nothing to do with the 
main theme (e.g. the crab demon, p. 19; 
the wrestlers, p. 40; the prisoner, p. 70; 
foxes dancing by moonlight, p. 72; the 
jaguar, p. 77; etc.). I find it impossible to 
set these artistically in a class by them- 
selves simply on grounds of subject. Nor 
do I think that the distinction between 
good and bad can be upheld solely on 
grounds of craftsmanship (though in some 
cases the craftsmanship is so deficient that 
without compensating merits it amounts 
to condemnation) or on grounds of formal 
qualities alone. Indeed the relevance of 
theme to formal organization in its bearing 
upon insistence and prominence of forms 
is so close that to distinguish form from 
subject matter too sharply leads to non- 
sense. 

It seems to me, therefore, that we need 
and have not yet got in the language of 
visual art criticism a concept of the obscene 
which will carry with it aesthetic implica- 
tions as well as moral and yet will allow 
for the possible representation of ugly or 
unattractive situations (such as deviant 
sexual practices) in works which are not 
deprived a priori of aesthetic merit by 
reason of their iconographical content. Is 
there more to be said than a composite 
judgement: the theme is unattractive; the 
workmanship is good (or bad); the formal 
qualities are splendid (or weak)? Must an 
artist depicting an unattractive situation 
depict it as unattractive (so that the ob- 
server reacts with disgust to the theme 
though he may enjoy the work of art) in 
order to avoid the imputation of obscenity? 
What of the work which depicts an un- 
attractive situation without comment but 


with good workmanship and with a 
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strong and fine organization of forms? Is 
this necessarily obscene? There are prob- 
lems here which have a general application 
for the extent to which aesthetic and moral 
criteria irradiate each other or can be kept 
distinct. 

H. OSBORNE 


The Crowns of Apollo. Swinburne’s Principles 
of Literature and Art. By ROBERT L. 
PETERS. Wayne State University Press. 
1965. 


Ma. Perers tells us that “it has been easy for 
[Swinburne’s] readers to miss the fact that 
his insights were struck from a set of basic 
critical and aesthetic standards’. He can- 
didly admits, though, that the fault is 
hardly the reader’s own: by all sorts of 
excesses Swinburne presented even him, an 
earnest apologist, with a task resembling 
that of ‘trying to force one’s way through 
briars’. The prolixity, passion and violence 
of a good deal of his verse recurs in his 
criticism. Indeed he writes criticism not so 
much from a critic’s as from a poet's point 
of view: he is really rather contemptuous 
of criticism at bottom. Consequently he 
laughs at the criticism of Arnold, and pities 
Tennyson's fear of critics. It is poetic 
gemus he admires, and he lavishes praise 
upon those who show it, and abuses those 
who pretend to it. Peters shows the profit 
to be had from such an approach. Swin- 
burne rightly heaped scorn on the pedantry 
of scholarship lacking a foundation in 
taste, discriminated very nicely the editor’s 
vital role and saw that comparison of 
authors was worthwhile only when they 
are. comparable. Yet as Peters shrewdly 
points out, Swinburne could be said to be 
often not unmindful of his own position as 
a poet faced by unsympathetic criticism. 
His defence of art against philistinism 
masquerading as affronted morality is 
sometimes weakened by a vehemence 
springing from a sense of wounded feel- 
ings. One has only to read James’s The Art 
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of Fiction or even Arnolds admittedly 
rather imprecise discussion of ‘morality’ in 
literature, in the essays on the study of 
poetry and Wordsworth published as the 
second series of Essays in Criticism, to see 
how much Swinburne’s version of the 
doctrine of ‘art for art’s sake’ seems in 
comparison a part of a ‘phase’ rather than 
a serious contribution to our understanding 
the nature of art. With the best will in the 
world one cannot feel that he really learned 
anything significant from Baudelaire or 
taught anything important to Pater, des- 
pite his preoccupation with questions that 
interested them, and Peters honestly testi- 
fies to the banality if not slipshoddiness of 
‘those of Swinburne’s remarks which sug- 
gest a connexion with them. The mark of 
a great critic is not that his judgements are 
right; indeed they can often be at variance 
with one another. It is rather a constant 
reference to principles, to boldly-asserted 
conceptions, implied rather than developed, 
but always supporting the individual 
judgements. Swinburne signally lacked the 
gift for this, despite his enthusiasm and 
knowledge. T. S. Eliot’s essay on imper- 
fect critics in The Sacred Wood, which 
Peters does not mention, makes the point 
with admirable brevity. 
JOHN KILLHAM 
University of Keele 


Landscape Architecture as applied to the wants 
of the West. By. H. W. S. CLEVELAND. 
Ed. by roy roBove. University of Pitts- 
burgh Press. 1965. $2.95. 


ALTHOUGH MANY English emigrants took 
memories of an old gardenmg tradition 
with them to North America, the diff- 
culties of their environment in the pioneer- 
ing days held back its realization in prac- 
tice. Very few concerned themselves about 
aesthetic amenities during the hectic up~ 
surge of American cities in the nineteenth 
century but among the few who made 
themselves heard on the subject was 
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Horace Cleveland (1814-1900), whose 
ardent crusade for parks, gardens, avenues 
and the most pleasing use of the lie of the 
land before town plans were made, spanned 
the second half of the century. Landscape 
art, he told his fellow-Americans, gave 
them ‘a splendid opportunity of establish- 
ing the principle ofan art which . . . should 
outrank in grandeur, and capacity of 
sublime and beautiful combinations, the 
utmost efforts of those which have hereto- 
fore monopolized the title of fine arts’. 
Almost everything remained to be done. 
The rural population west of the Missis- 
sippi were, he said, ‘primitive backwoods- 
men’. In the eastern States difficulties were 
just as great because of the ‘selfish greed of 
real estate proprietors’, who everywhere 
imposed the rigid gridiron pattern of 
checkerboard streets because it enabled 
them to cram in more houses to the square 
mile than any other plan. Aesthetic use of 
striking natural features, trees, hills and 
ravines was ruthlessly denied, even in 
places such as Denver and San Francisco. 


When the towns were buile ‘the swinish 
obstinacy’ of many individuals (‘vermin 
whose presence is offensive’) blocked the 
attractive development of their com- 
munity. So many of the townships of the 
U.S.A., despite their potentially thrilling 
possibilities, were miserably provided with 
parks, gardens and open spaces. Boston, 
with its Common of 75 acres in the heart 
of the city, was ‘better provided than any 
other city in the country’. London was not 
one hundred times as large as Boston, yet 
in 1910 ıts parks and open public places 
mounted to some 7,000 acres. 

The resolute efforts since made by many 
American communities to battle against 
their dismal heritage of civic squalor vindi- 
cate Cleveland’s sanity and foresight even 
if they were not all stimulated by his ex- 
ample. The University of Pittsburgh Press 
has done well to reprint this enlightened 
and farsighted tractate, ably introduced by 
Mr. Lubove. 

F. R. COWELL 


Aisthesis No. 1. 1966. Editorial Salesiana. Santiago. 

We have received the first number of the new Chilean Review of Aesthetic Investiga- 
tions Aisthesis, the organ of the newly formed Centre for Aesthetic Investigations under 
the aegis of the Faculty of Philosophy and the Sciences of Education in the Catholic 
University of Chile. The first number is devoted to The Theatre and its Problems in 
Chile. We are confident that our readers and the members of The British Society of 
Aesthetics will concur in wishing every success to the new venture and to the Editor-in- 


Chief, Professor Enrique Gerias R. 
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